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THE WORLD FAMOUS ‘<, 


Bosendorfer 


PIANOS 


(Eetablished 1828.) 

BUSONI “The Piano was ideal & helped HAROLD BALIER “These inseruments 
me to give expression t may” are ic & me 
highest conceptions * peau in the ighest degree”. 

wonderful”... . sounded revishing “.. 


SOLE AGENTS 
Jee}WIGMORE HALL & PLANO GALLERIES Gf 
32-40, WIGMORE STREET. W1 

















Each Rogers piano is made with the same care : 
» 





as a fine violin. The result is an instrument of 





superlative quality that is a delight to the most : 
fastidious pianist. In your own interest, do not fail to examine the Rogers : 
before making your decision. : 
Let us send you full particulars, or better still, give us a call. 
GEORGE ROGERS & SONS, 
60, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. : | 
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WLLLLQLQQLLQLQLOLLON 


A valuable 


Master's 
Voice’ 


The above Catalogue can be obtained free from all 
“His Master’s Voice” accredited dealers, or from 


The Gramophone Company, Ltd. 
Education Dept., 363-367 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 
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Work of 


Reference 


for all School and 
Music Teachers 


The “‘ His Master’s 
Voice” Education 
Catalogue has been 
compiled especially 
for the use of 
Teachers and Stu: 
dents who are using 
the Gramophone. 
It is intended to be 
a simple guide toa 
very large numberof 
Records that have 
been chosen for their 
educational — value. 






























HE MUSICAL TIMES 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR 
FOUNDED IN 1844 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH 
6d. ; Postage 2d. 


OCTOBER 


Atiop» +. f> =>. 6d 


ROY \] CHOR \] SOCIETY | ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
, giehitete taal teats : YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W 


IAJESTY TH 


Fier Si 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17, 5. at 2.30 p.m. 


ELIJAH - - - MENDELSSOHN | 
tor: MR. ALBERT COATES 
MISS EDNA THORNTON 


DECEMBER 1y, lt 


CAROLS 
tor MR. H. L. BALI 





\TURDAY, JANUARY 2, 


MESSIAH - "ia 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
: rH KENSINGTON, S 


IADAME KIRKBY LUNN | p HIS MAJEST1 rH} 
IR. ROBERT RADFORD | ; MAJI PHI 


\Y, TANUARY 30, 


HIAWATHA ‘OLERIDGE-TAYLOR 
t DR. MALCOLM SARGENT 

1ISS RUTH VINCENT 

MR HA! 


NGSTON IR 


<OLD WILLIAMS 


RDAY. FEBRUARY 30 p.m. 
DREAM OF GERONTIUS ELGAR 
SIR HAMILTON HARTY | The OPERA Cl has the use of the 
ERA THEATRE, with SUNKEN ORCHI 
3S MARGARET BALFOUR eect ; 
lr WILSON MR. KENNETH ELLIS _EXAMINATIONS for Associateship of the 


fy 


STRA 


FRIDAY, APRIL 2, 1926, at 
MESSIAH - ; ; 
Conductor - DR. MALCOLM SARGEN1 Guildhall School of Music. 


MISS EDITH FURMEDGI 
MR. NORMAN ALLIN 





inded in 1880 by the Corporation of ndon, and managed by 
the Music Committee 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.¢ 
SATURDAY, APRIL 24, 1926, at 2.30 p.m, —_—— 
of , y * RINCI SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M 
[ASS IN B MINOR -_ - BACH ——= 
t DR. E. C. BAIRSTOW PRIVAT! Lesson in all 
SILK MISS MURIEL BRUNSKILL, | TRAINING in Elocution, Ge 
WINTER | MR. HERBERT HEYNER Conducting 
Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £9 « and £1 : 
> Opera Class, Saturdays Special Training Course for Teachers 
RT HALL ORCHESTRA. (approved by Teachers’ Registration Council) 
MR. R. ARNOLD GREIR Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Schools Examina- 
tions ypen to general 1 blic) fre 


S OF 850 OICES 


ERTS to be given, Six, including the Carol H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 
will be comprised in the Subscription Series 
1 for these Six Concerts: Stalls, £2 7s., Arena, Telephone : Cent. 4459; and City 556 
Reserved), 44 4s — 
each Concert: Stalls, ros. 6d.; Arena, 7s. 6d . . oy — . . 
Unssserved. 2s. 64. : Galtery (Pecenemadie). 40 ME: HERBERT HODGE will give an Organ 
will be received and tickets issued at the 4 Re h) at St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, E.C., on 
Albert Hall, and the usual Agents October 6th, and every Tuesday at 1 p.m 


Cital 1 576th 
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The Royal College of Organists. 





EXAM 





TESTS for the next F.R.C.O. 





THE SOLO-PI 
INATION are 


AYING 


Ariain F, /. S. Bach (Novello, Book 12, p. 112; Augener, p. 1178 ; 
Peters, Vol. 9, No. 8, page 34 

Prelude, Fugue, and Variation, Op. 18, César Franck. No. 3 of Six 
Piéces d'Orgue Durand.) 

Bridal March and Finale, ‘* The Birds,"’ C. 7/7. 77. Parry. Arranged 
by W. G. Alcock. Organ Arrangements edited by John E. West 


Tt 10 selected pieces and the book set for the Essay for the 
Januar I A.R.C.O. Examination, are the same as those set for 
July, 1925 

All Candidates f Examinations must send in their names 
for Fe 1ip by December roth. for Associateship by December 17th 
In the ca f NEW MEMBERS, Proposal Forms, duly filled up 
must be sent in before Dece er d No names will be entered 


given at the 


l 
, by Sir WaALFort 


q 








The ¢ r-Training Certificate Examination will begin on November 
sth Entr I t c ed by the Registrar not later than Monday, 
ba et \pplication f bership (or re-election) must be 
mad 1 a proposal for to be tained on application This forn 

| | and 1 to the Registrar, with the Member 
ps ription t lat than Monday, October 5th 

Regulations, list of College Publications, Lectures, &c., may be 
had on application. 

Examples indicating the character and approximate difficulty of the 
NEW TESTS, set for the first time at the July, 1924, Examinations, 
may be obtained at the College Associateship or Fellowship, 6c. 
each (post free 

The ¢ r is open da fr to 4: Saturdays 1totor 

H. A. HARDING, //on. Secretary. 

Ken 1 Gore, S.W.7 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Founded 1893. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1923. 


Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, K.G. 
Principal: DR. ADOLPH BRODSKY. 
STANLEY WITHERS, M.A 


President 
Registrar 


Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
nstruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year 
Fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £30, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £18 

Systematic ( rse for the training of 
Teacher Reg 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regula 
tions, and Entry Forms, on application. 


Teachers, approved by 


Stration ( ncil 


New | ioforte Profe r. Mr. Claud Biggs 
New Prof rofs i M Marguerite Swale 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
6, ALBERT SQUARI 
ERT J. ¢ \.R.A.M 
\! I € 
) a if 
} } ‘ ( 
Mr. ROBERT GREGORY, 
k a NEW CLASS 
M , ry wa t I \ 1a for ma 
PADI EWS % 
LONDON SCHOOL OF SINGING 
I ET I LJ 
( t r \ ‘ d 
4 " } 1 , ‘ | ‘ 








a 


BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Visitor Sir Epwarp Ecaar, O.M.,M 


Doc., LL.D 


Director GRANVILLE Bantock, M.A., D.Mus. (Ed) 


SESSION 1924-1925. 


The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 22 te 
December 20): WINTER TERM (January 14 to April 11) SUMMER 
TERM (April 20 to July 4). ‘ 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Orchestra, Chamber 
Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. P 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 


H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 
Paradise Street, Birmingham. 









96 & 95, WIMPOLE STREET, W.: 


TOBIAS MATTHAY 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 


Instruction under his teachers, and under his own supervision 
Open to Professionals and Amateurs, and also to Children 
The Staff consists of thirty-nine senior Professors of thorough 
experience and platform reputation, all trained by the founder 
Special Short Courses for Teachers during term and vacation 


Lecture-Lesson Class by Mr. Matrnay on the practical teaching 
of Technique and Interpretation, diagnosis and correction of faults 
musical analysis and synthesis, &c., alternate Wednesday evenings 


Mr, Freperick Moors takes alternate Wednesdays. 


COMPLETE TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 
(Approved by the Teachers’ Registration Council.) 
This One-Year Course may be joined at the beginning of any Terw 


or further particulars please apply, Mrs. Marion Core, Secretary 


LONDON SOCIETY OF ORGANISTS. 
FOUNDED 1913 


PRESIDENT FOR 1925: WILLIAM WOLSTENHOLME, Mts. I 
Organists, Assistant-Organists, and Choirmasters of all denominaticn 
are eligible. Register of vacant appointments 


J. WARRINER 


S.E.5 


Particulars and application to the Hon. Sec., Dr 
De Crespigny House, Denmark Hill 





'HE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS, 
6 and 7, Buomrtetp Crescent Pappincton, W.2 
Founder: Mr. James Bates 


Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Chureb 
Services, &c. Telephone : Paddington 5990. Sec., ArTHUR G. Bates 


SOUTH WESTERN COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PRINCIPA 
LLAN BROWN, F.R. L.R.A.M.. ALE Mes. T. 
l \ H R I S.W 
LARGE STAFF OF WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS 
SPECIALISTS prepsre for the Diy C.0., Al 
L.R.A.M d A.R.C.M Pianoforte, Singir \ ana ‘ 
Private and Correspondence L« 
MANY RECENT SUCCESS! 
Addre The Secretary Telephone’ Ba ea 


PAPER WORK psy Mus. B., F.R.C.O 
OVER 1100 SPECIMEN WORKINGS. 


“Your lessons and ideas splendid.” 13 
“Your excellent models make my attempts look co 


RECENT SUCCESSES, 

including the only pupil sent up, Jan 
2s. 6d. per lesson and postage. 

"E. B.," clo Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street. W.1. 


sary, 1925. 
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SCARBOROUGH 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


Under the Auspices of the 
YUGH TOWNSMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
VAY 
GRAND 


SCARBO! 
13th, 14th, 15th, 1926, 
HALL, THE SPA. 


SOLO, D T. QUARTET, CHORAL, ORCHESTRAL, 
SCHOOL CHOIR, Erc., COMPETITIONS 


£250 IN PRIZES. 


articulars may be obtained from 
Mr. F. CROMACK, Secretary, 
Scarborough Townsmen’s Association, 


\lbert Chambers, 9, Aberdeen Walk, Scarborough. 


LONDONDERRY FEIS. 
MARCH oth, 10th, 11th, and 12th, 
SYLLABUS, 3d. 





1920 


COMPOSERS’ COMPETITION (OPEN). 


plication to the Hon. Secretary. Feis 
ay Street, Londonderry 


Othce, 


nH Shiy 


WIDLAND COMPETITION FESTIVAL 
SOCIETY LTD. 
NEXT OPEN FESTIVAL. 


APRIL roth to MAY sst, 1926. 
NEW CLASSES AND TROPHIES. 
SYLLABUS NOW READY. 
y your Copy early. Price 9d. On sale at all Music 
rehouses, and (General Secretary, (Queen’s College, 


radise Street, Birmingham. 


1E Cll TEMPLE CHORAL SOCIETY. 
4 ‘ 
ALLAN BROWN, F.R.C.O 
1 5 p.l Vacancies for ALL Voice 
Ww eing rehearsed I al 
( Pa . Drea 
t H iry Me € (I n 
S) Se rire | 
1 I ( Pet E.4 


USS MARJORIE GULLAN’S VERSE-SPEAKING 
CHOIR. 


POETRY RECITAI 


l bet Unre erved 
DEMONSTRATIONS OF 
HYTHMIC MOVEMENTS TO SPOKEN POETRY‘ 


ter Lane October 1 p.u 
6d. and 2s. 4¢.; Unreserved 
er School, Hammersmith October 17, 11 a. 
S I numbered / ndt of 
N. Kerby, 11, Tavistock Square, W.C.1, or 


HAM CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 

N SQUARE, OLD TOWN, 
STANLEY RUSSELL, M.A 
IN COMMEMORATION 


S.W.4 
Rev. G 
SI } 


ORLANDO GIBBONS 


A\ t OCTOBER, 192 A 
f the Choir: Hen F. Has 


GLASGOW 
ATHENAZUM SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
SESSION 1925-26. 

The Session consists of Three Terms : September 14 to 
December 5, December 7 to March 13, and March I5 to 
June II. 

Complete Musical Curriculum. 

Single Subjects taught. 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from : 

STUART S. FORSYTH, Secretary, 


ATHENAZUM BuILpInGs, GLasGow. 


Day and Evening Classes. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON. 
FACULTY OF MUSIC 

| Christmas Term will begin on October 5, 1925 

A complete Course of Musical Education is provided for pupils of 
either sex, professional or amateur, with residence 

A Special Course is provided for Teachers of Music, who wish to 
become Registered under the Teachers’ Registration Council 

Fees Tuition, 24 guineas per annum, 

Residence in Hostel, £72 per annum for men 
#52 per annum for women 


PIANIST’S COURSE: OF 


COMPLETING THE 
ITS REMARKABLE 


THE ORIGINAL 
HARMONY NOW 
THIRD YEAR OF 
SUCCESS. 

** Technique needs to be guided by a deeper knowledge of 

the musical material.”—A/usic Teacher, July, 1925. 

HARMONY FOR PIANISTS, 

Pianoforte Idiom without written exercises, by 


or Harmony in 


Dr. PERCY RIDEOUT, D. Mus. (Lond.), A.R.C.M. 


A Course of Ten Correspondence Lessons, with Test Papers. 


Not available in book form. 


r particulars call or write 
CHARLES A. GILLETT Pianoforte School. 
LONDON, W.I, 


For furthe 
rHE 


11, SoutH MOoLtTon St., New Bonn S1 


, 





LECTURE-RECITALS. 


| MR. A. M. HENDERSON 
| 


L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.) 
PIANIST AND LECTURER 
(Pupil of Cortit, Pugno, Scharwenka, and Widor) 
Organist to the University of Glasgow One of His Majesty 
Examiners in Music 
Mr. A. M. HENDERSON specialises in PIANOFORTE 


LECTURE-RECITALS with Illustrative Programmes 
A. M. HENDERSON, as Singer 


Also, assisted by Mrs 


Prospectus and terms on application 

67, ANN STREET, GLASGOW, W.2 
“MASTERY OF KEYBOARD.” 
SIGHT-READING LESSONS. 


THE 





e Organ: REGINALD REDMAN 


WiilaAdA 


CompPpLeETE Course oF S1x POSTAL LEsSSONs, 
THREE GUINEAS, 
Personal Lessons if desired. 
PRESS EXTRACTS 
n Press ap rma * The ircity of d sight-reader 
and even an apa I I f of d f at t 
ematised f f wt I than and 
Ir. Denhan ha idvanta f be t 
ind pra al 
lus “ Mr. Dent f ind tl I bject 
fr very andpoint nd dea } » ¢ ind 
niormant tas! ( t t € I he earne 
seeker after improvement in pianoforte play 
mes: ** Deals with the subject systematically from the first 
stage 
GEORGE DENHAM, L.R.A.M., Exc 
$1, AVONDALE Roap, S. Croyron: anp 32, WiGme STREE W 












THE MUSICAL 


A.RCM. A.R.CO. 
L.R.A.M. 


Candidates for these examinations cannot afford to 
neglect the enormous advantage of a Postal Course 
in my From Brain to Keyboard” System, 
which many pupils attribute their success. 


OPINIONS OF PUPILS. 
One of the greatest assets a pianist can have.” 
* Worth twenty times the fee charged.” 
‘I have passed my examination with honours.” 
** The technical rule alone worth the fee.” 
*I have acquired easy trills, at sixty.” 
* The exercises are a veritable treasure trove.” 





*S are 


* The effect sometimes seems supernatural.” 


** To me it has been a veritable godsend.” 


‘From Brain to Keyboard” 


Macdonald Smith’s System of Pianoforte Playing. 





SPECIAL LANTERN LECTURE 
. t rd f 7 He 
By MACDONALD SMITH, 
I pay, Oct Sth, at 3 p.n Ticke s. 4d 





” 


My illustrated book, ** LiGHT ON PIANOFORTE PLAYING, 
will gladly be sent to any pianist. It fully explains the 
principles and advantages of the methods used in my System. 
please state whether comparative beginner, 


When applying, 
The book will be sent free of 


average, or advanced pianist. 


harge, and post free. 


MACDONALD SMITH, Lonpon, W.C.1 


19, BLoomssury Sq., 


L.R.A.M. Ann A.R.C.MI. 


(CHRISTMAS, and EASTER, 1926) 


1925, 


the 
who 


entering for 
also those 
should 


Candidates 

first time, and 

have failed to 
communicate with 


NORMAN SPR, AN KL ING| 


pass, 


DR. 





Mus. Doc. (Lond.), ALM. 
Dr. Sprankling’s system of 
INDIVIDUAL PostTaAL TUITION 


enables you to study at home, 


and obtain a grip of every 

thing essential to success in 

the shortest possible time. 
Complete Postal Preparation for L.R.A.M., 
A.R.C.M., Mus. Bac., Mus. Doc., and all Diplomas | 
of T.C.L. and R.C.O. 


NUMEROUS SUCCESSES. 


PERSONAL LESSONS ALSO IN BRISTOL AND LONDON. 


Dr. NORMAN SPRANKLING, | 
Address : 46, CLARENDON Roap, 
Telephone: Bristol 3023. REDLAND, BRISTOL. 


TIMES—Ocroser 


to} 








“ENLIGHTENED 
TEACHING. 


occupies such an exalted 

place among the learned scientific instity 
tions that you will probably hesitate to believe me 
when I tell you that it once bestowed its attention 
on the achievements of a musical prodigy. Ye 
such is the case, and the little musician in question 
was no other than the eight years old Mozart 
| What happened was that a certain Mr. Barrington, 
after witnessing the remarkable powers of the little 
boy, which included Sight-Reading and Exten 
porization, as well as playing, was moved to place 
on record the results of his personal testing of the 
child’s powers, and this took the form of a paper 
which he communicated to the Royal Societ 
You can read what he wrote in the sixtieth volum 


Society 


“THE Royal 


of the © Philosophical ‘Transactions ” (1770), some 
six years after Mozart’s visit to London 

What a record for a child! But the wonder 
is merely that it concerns a child. ‘These and 


similar powers acquired by patient study and 
enlightened teaching are being exercised every 
by grown up musicians without exciting an 
particular comment. They are yours to acquire if 
you have the ambition and tenacity of purpose— 


but remember that patient study is needed... 


and above all 
ENLIGHTENED TEACHING. 


TEACHING 


day 


THIS 


founded on the modern application of WEIGH! 
‘TOUCH can be obtained from 


'THE CHARLES A. GILLETT 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 


either through 
PERSONAL LESSONS 


Mo.ton StrREET, Lonpon, W.! 


at 11, SOUTH 


or through the unique 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE, 


| 
Gillett, with 


supervised in every instance by Mr. 
requirements, 


| individual attention to Students’ 
whereby the drawbacks of a rigid system of posta 
tuition are successfully avoided. 


Write or call for further particulars : 


THE CHARLES A. GILLETT 
Pianoforte School, 
MOLTON STREET, NEW 
LONDON, W.1. 


| 
| 
| 
| 11, SouTH Bonp STREE!, 
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MODERN 


Principal: ARTHUR McALISTER, B.A. (Canras.). 





MATRIC. 


St MLB. - 





US. BAC. 





\ MUS. T.C.L. 





L. MUS. T.C.L. 





R.C.O., F.R.C.O. 





LRAM, A.R.C.M. 





ATC. - 





Kevision Courses - | 


CORR. COLLEGE 


‘ull Courses for January, 
July, and October, 1926. 


PASS LIST. 


126 


30 


SUCCESSES 


March, of the entire 


1925. 


can be 


For ONE FEE, which 


Tuition is given until the 


(guarantee Course. 
paid by Instalments, 
Degree is gained. 

Three Students of 

the Diploma. 

Art of Teaching - 88 


July, 1925. the M.C.C. gained 


Counter] oint - Q3' 


M.C.C. Students ]QQ% ENTIRE 
PASS LIST. 

Two Candidates PASSED 
One gained Qo, Or hestration. 


RECENT SUCCESSES -_ 3] 
For ONE FEE, TUITION is given for BOTH DIPLOMAS. 
RECENT SUCCESSES 
81 
ART OF TEACHING 


July, 1925. 


both M.C.C. Students. 


26 


Under other tuition 66 


Form and Teaching 


A.R.C.O. 10 Lessons 
F.R.C.O. - , — 10 - 


L.R.A.M. 


January, 


December, 





Enrolments 


KUARANTEE COURSES 


received 
until October 15. 


A.R.C.M. 
ist M.B. 
| A. Mus. T.C.L. 


Art of Teaching 


March, 


December, 


London Matric., b.A., School Certificate, University 








FREE 








PLEASE 


0, 


Scholarships, Modern Languages, Mathematics, Science. 

1. MAartric.: CHOICE OF SUBJECTS. 
2. Mus. Bac.: 
OF ORGANISTS., 


NEW GUIDE 


Degrees and Diplomas 


CHOICE OF UNIVERSITY. 


COLLEGI 
in 


MUSIC. 


PIANOFORTE ‘TEACHERS, 
ETc. 


4. DIPLOMAS FOR 


STATE EXAMINATIONS INTERESTED IN. 


SHERWIN ROAD, NOTTINGHAM. 
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TURN THE LONG 
EVENINGS TO 
GOOD ACCOUNT. 








sending for my fre 
not the 
) play fro 
» play fr 
short Corresponde 
} 


I GUARANTEE TO TEACH YOU 


perfect without the music, with ease and 


NO KNOWLEDGE OF HARMONY REQUIRED. 


Violin, "Cell 
te to-day 
y free B et entit 


MASTER-METHOD | atx. rectxacn © Foorr 


F.R.C 
FOR OF : 
19, BEACON Hovuse, 


PIANO, VIOLIN, : aastteeee saciid 
MEMORY-PLAYING. 


CELLO, ann ORGAN 


COURSES 

















RIVARDE SCHOOL | Mus. Bac, (FINAL. 


Ot 





' September, 1925. A Student of the M.C. 
VIOLIN PLAYING. PASSES at the FIRST ATTEMPT 
ist Mus. Bac, (eptember, 


TWO—Both at the FIRST ATTEMPT. 


TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 28. 





he Rivarde School is under the personal super- 
vision of Achille Rivarde, F.R.C.M., and gives all 
violinists an opportunity of obtaining a complete 


course of training in the Rivarde Methods of Pure MODE RN (CORR.) COLLEGE. 


lone Production and Left-Hand Technique 


Particular attention given to children 


In response to numerous requests, Achille Rivarde Mr. GORDON JACOB (A.R.C.M.) 
has prepared a ( orrespondence Course on his undertakes Scoring and Arranging of all kinds for Full 
Methods of Violin Playing Orchestra, Theatre Band, Military or Brass Band, & 
Che Course contains a complete exposition of his) _ De es eee rere 
scientifically demonstrable methods of Pure Tone 


Production and Principles of Left-Hand Technique, 


together with a special series of photographs, “oO ) -\ o 
llustrating the various Lessons. Price, £8 8s S] vi | LEXA 
‘KET ; i ae ol rn y> RR 
POCKET FINGER TRAINER 
(Registered No. 692810) 
te oO ful i. ' . : 7 
Write for full particulars t INCREASES STRETCH, INDEPENDENCE, FLEXIBILIT); 
Miss AGNES SKALLY, Secretary, AND STRENGTH. 
n recommendin: 


The Rivarde School of Violin Playing, Editor Musical Times says : “* Have no he sitation in 
‘ Improved Model, 2s. 6d. post free 


1A, CHENISTON GARDENs, Lonpon, W.8, ‘SIMPLEXA," 1, Loncrorp Terrace, FOLKESTONE 


To PIANISTS, ORGANISTS, VIOLINISTS, Er 
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MR. CHARLES TREE | PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
“gow To ACQUIRE EASE oF VOICE-PRODUCTION," 5s. 2. | 
| ELIZ ABETH | JLELLOR 


NEW EDITION, “BEL CANTO” EXERCISES, 3s. 7d 
The hod which the Author has used for 35 yeat 
\ddress. Bolton Mansions Hotel, London, S.W.5 | CONCER ; i ~ ; TC ts +4 an : RA. Ete 
| Royal Albert Hall and Central Hall Concerts, and Province 


Pupils received for Voice Production and Singing 


ALBERT GARCIA’S | see, dean a eatin. hietie 
VOCAL STUDIO. | MISS LYDIA JOHN 


EN'S ROAD, ST. JOHN'S WOOD, N.W.8 (A.R.A.M., L.R.A.M.), CONTRALTO. 


a: — : . peace saree Concerts, Oratorios, Organ Recitals, &c. 
ICE-PRODUCTION AND SINGING Recital-Lectures of Folk-Songs, Elizabethan Songs, &c. 
NING FOR OPERA AND CONCERTS | Pupils received for Voice-Production and Singing. 
PARED FOR A.R.C.M. AND L.R.A.M. EXAMS. | ___ Prepared for L.R.A.M.. Associated Board, &c. 
| New Address—28, ALBION ROAD, LONDON, N.W 6. 
himself a fine artist and the inheritor of a great | Tel.: Hampstead 5797 
reat name—has some most prom ising pupils. It was | Lessons given at West-End Studio or above address 
ant to hear voices, so well placed and well poised, | 
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¥ | which too few learn to exercise.''"—Daily Telegraph. E\ E | _\ N E kK [ N ( I 
MANUEL GARCIA’S “ART OF SINGING” L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.). CONTRALTO 
ncerts, Recitals, Home &e 
$ re en edited and revised from the original edition by Iss 
ALBERT GARCIA 
rs. Leonarp & Co., 47, Poland Street, W.1. Price 6s 





i be of interest to all singers, young or old, is | 
newly-pu blished edition of his grandfather's ‘ Art of | 
are many famous cases of inherited talents in the | 

y where the same branch f the professi n has been | 
ssive generations, and the case of the Garcias is | 
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ARTHUR LEES- 
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S ? " 4 , . “Pp - o « , 
ATI RDAY, OCTOBER Bist, At 5.30 P.M. EDMU ND TE ie F E R ( BARITONE) 
Nearest station, Marlborough Road ( Met. ), For vacant dates, and Experts’ criticisms, 
*Buses Nos. 2, 13, 48, 53. Apply, Ibbs & Tillett, 124, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
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R. AG. I1GGULDEN, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., F.R.C.O. 
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A.R.C.O. EXAMINATION AIDS. 


4 series of pr: tical papers outlining courses of study and giving | ~ “ 
viofal hints with expert advice on the following Tests : 
¥e SOLO-PLAYING. SCORE-READING. 
)SITION. ACCOMPANIMENT. ~ | 
| 
' 
| 


THE SUPERB 


TRANS! Tare : ~ 
ESSAY. (With list of 75 Solos.) 


3s. each. 10s. 6d. the set. ~ 
students who ate receiving expert p* rsonal tuition, these AIDS | 
jistinct nomy, in that they render available for the modest | 


T 
mation which ordinarily would cost many guineas | 
You can examine a magnificent selection of 
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20.0. EXAMN. AIDS," c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour allowed: 
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PANO PEDALS, withOctave Coupler | The Autoplaver Co.. Ltd 
eS Z utopiaye O., LItd., 

This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a " 

: Master Patent. | BECHSTEIN PIANO SPECIALISTS. 


Call or write for Catalogue. 


2 


St. George's Hall, Liverpool, 
oth April, 1921 I 


Jay/air 20 





The simplicity of the attachment, and the clever sixteen-feet, | —————____ - 
adtfeet, or both combined, ‘OPTIONAL OCTAVE ' contrivance, 
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vas delighted with the Pedal touch and with the variety in that 


+h, which your Attachment makes possible. It is very responsive | 
be movements of the feet, and is reliable." | a 4 I / 7 
HERBERT F. ELLINGFORD, Mus. Bac., Oxon., F.R.C.O. | % ail 1 ya 
sing to increased output, we have reduced the price of our - Ta ie, ™ 
Popular Model to 14 guineas cash. Deferred payments if desired. ) 
| w 


Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to 


THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Lrp., 
—ncamn mua ane COMFORTABLY FURNISHED 


London address: 11, Ashlake Road, Streatham, S.W.16. Ziset REG LIGHT 
- ; NIA a ll CENTRAL HEATING 
THE CHOIR AND MUSICAL JOURNAL.” | a ae — 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER TELEPHONE LIFT 
. Waar itt NEW STEINWAY PIANOS 


ro S. MICHAE TEN 


Full particulars from 


commenti STEINWAY & SONS, 
ty Road, London. E.C.1 THE NEW STEINWAY HALL, 
|1 & 2, GEORGE ST., CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1 


PHONE : MAYFAIR 6641 


PIANOS 


BECHSTEIN, BORD, 
SCHIEDMAYER, ROGERS 
NEW AND SECOND - HAND 
CASH OR HIRE PURCHASE. 

HARVEY GRACE. Planes then tn encheuee. 


1 THE RISING OF THE SUN 


ORGAN WORKS 


RHEINBERGER 


Cloth Gilt, xii. 130 pages. Apply for lists : 


WITH 127 MUSICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. CHAS. STILES & CO 


74-76 SOUTHAMPTON ROW 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


Phone: MUSEUM 439. 


Price Five Shillings net. 


London : NoveLLo anp Company, Limited. 
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Highly Efficient 
Organ Blowing. 


AN INTERESTING BOOKLET WHICH HAS 
BEEN WRITTEN BY EXPERTS IS AVAILABLE 
POST FREE UPON APPLICATION TO 


WATKINS & WATSON, 
DISCUS WORKS, 
WHITE LION STREET, LONDON, N.1. 











RECENT 


OXNFORD MUSIC 


SONGS 


NEW SONGS by BerNARD VAN Dieren, C. W. ORR, FE. KENDALL TAYLOR, 


E. L. BAinrton, From 2s. each. 


CHORAL 
MOTET, JESU, JOY AND TREASURE. J. S. Bacn. Edited by W. G. 
WHITTAKER. 3S. 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 


SONATINA ARTHUR BENJAMIN. 6s, 


BOOKS 
MUSICAL TASTE, AND HOW TO FORM IT. By M.-D. CALvocoress! 
2s. Od, net. 
EVERYBODY’S GUIDE TO BROADCAST MUSIC. By Percy ScHOLEs. 
3s. Od. net. 


All above Issues, and other New Publications, may be Inspected at the 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, and THE ANGLO-FRENCH Music Co., LTD., 
95, WIMPOLE ST., W.1. 


_ 
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NOVELLO’S HANDBOOKS FOR MUSICIANS. 


EDITED BY ERNEST NEWMAN. 


“ORAL TECHNIQUE AND INTERPRETATION 


BY 
HENRY COWARD. 
Mus. Doc., Oxon. 
Published as a Net Book, Price, Cloth, gilt, Seven Shillings and Sixpence net. 


THE TEACHING AND ACCOMPANIMENT 
OF PLAINSONG 


F R. NCIS "BURGESS. 


"ublished as a Net Bo Price, Cloth, gilt, Five Shillings and Sixpen ; 





riil 


iiterpretation of the Music of the 17th & 18th Centuries 


AS REVEALED BY CONTEMPORARY jhesnetroa | 


ARNOLD DOLMETSCH. 


Published as a Net Book. Price, Cle 


APPENDIX 
CONTAINING TWENTY-TWO ILLUSTRATIVE PIECES 
Price Five Shillings and Sixpence. 


WURCES OF KEYBOARD MUSIC IN. ENGLAND 


CH. ARL E S = AN DEN BORREN. 
of the Université Nouve fB ’ 
JAMES EB. “MATTHEW. 


ublished as a Net B P) Cloth, gilt, Ten Shillings and Sixfé net. 


THE ‘THEORY | OF “HARMONY 


f Ila ition of the chic tems of Ha 
Ram iu to th lay. 


BY 
MATTHEW SHIRLAW 
Mus.D., F.R.C.O. 
(Lecturer in Music, University of Edinburgh, ©c.) 
thlished as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Fifteen Shillings net. 


THE ORGAN WORKS OF BACH 


BY 
HARVEY GRACE. 
With an Introduction by ERNEST NEWMAN, 
Published as a Net Book, Price, Cloth, Nine Shillings net. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimirTep. 
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PHILHARMONIA 
MINIATURE SCORES 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 
HANDY POCKET SIZE, 5h-in. x 74-in. 
FLAWLESS, CLEAR ENGRAVING. 
PRINTED ON FINEST WHITE PAPER. 
BOUND IN PAPER, HALF LINEN OR LEATHER. 
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ialogue moves almost at speaking 


easily that not one in ten of them would 


pace ; 


a quotation (Holst owns to about forty 
he had not shown his hand in a printed 
of subtle 
erally inconspicuous, almost always light 
It never 
yet Holst’s skill appears 
es the thinnest harmonic outline with 


hestration is another point 


vice come through without effort. 
from the play, 
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Mr. Holst has made of Old 
the Vlayford, Chappell, 
Whatever its constituents 


erous use 


irnered from 
ections, 

st and momentum to the comic scenes 3 

d eloquence in the noble monologue of 

lief every element of the last 

of Falstaff and Doll 

The individuality of the 


distinct, 


are 


clear and binding together 
It is a personality compounded of great 
simplicity ; 


of a modern love for sharp, 

harmony and an innate bias for the 
le’s heritage. 
r of the 


mony 


One might almost think 
Tudor period who during the 
has lain in enchanted 
twentieth century to 


in 
d again 
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ing with modern tools,” 
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** ... More than half of the problem which Mr, Holst 
has set himself has been the mating of a certain text with 
a certain body of tune without doing violence to either. 
He has succeeded, and now that the job has been done one 
inevitable is his solution of a difficult problem, 
and with what extraordinary skill it has been accomplished. 
.... The real feat of the composer has been the apparent 
ease with which he has brought words and music together, 
and has allowed free play to the Shakespearean text, while 
adding a covering of music as delightful as it is pertinent. 
+ * The curtain Shakespeare’s, but it is also 
Mr. Holst’s in an admirably effective page of his score. 
In his new opera he shows again his sense of theatrical 


sees how 


1S 


effect, both in the ingenuity with which he has arranged 
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. . « « The melodythat Mr. Holst has invented forthem 
{the Sonnets], beautifully free in rhythm, and remote in 
style yet without a suspicion of archaism, seems a natural 
emanation from them. His technical skill! is shown in the 
masterly combination of this song[* Devouring Time’], later 
withthe *‘ King Arthur’ ballad, ina little ensemble that comes 
just at the right moment. One is astonished at the general 


ls and the traditional 


congruity between Shakespeare’s wor 
tunes.” 
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| sensed the real purport of the book ; it is not a 

Che Musical Cimes confession of faith but an expression of doubt 

| Sir Richard opined that he had seen signs of the 

AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR oncoming of this doubt in my Swxday Times 
articles for a considerable time. He was right 
OCTOBER 1 1925 In our youth we practise criticism with gay 
irresponsibility and an unshakable belief in the 

(For List OF CONTENTS SEE PAGE 944.) plenary inspiration of our smallest word. With 
the coming of years, that bring the philosophic 

mind,’ a critic becomes, or ought to become, less 

, ae _ | sure of himself. He is in a world of warring 

, POSTSCRIPT TO A MUSICAL CRITIC'S | opinions, and it behoves him not merely to think 





HOLIDAY’ different!y from others but to find, if he can, some 
: | justification for doing so. It is particularly incum 
| RS By Ernest NEWMAN | bent on him to do this in a time such as ours, 


| when all musical ideas and ideals seem to be in the 
[am sorry to inflict on the British music-lover | melting-pot. It is no use, to adopt and adapt a 
wy more chatter about | my Musical Critic’s | simile of Kipling’s, A and B and C and D shouting 
FE M Holiday,’ but as Mr. Edwin Evans's article in the | at each other like so many islands of contradiction 
iain \ugust number of the A/usical Times calls for a| across so many seas of misunderstanding. A and 
eply, if only by way of correction of its errors of | B and C and D cannot all be right when they say 
fact, perhaps I may be allowed to make, once for! opposite things; and there comes, or ought to 
ill, a personal statement with regard to that much-| come, a time when each asks himself not what it 
discussed book. But to have been under the| js that he and the others think, but why they think 
necessity of making such a statement at all is one | as they do, and if there are any criteria by which one 
{those things I shall never understand till my | opinion out of the many can be judged more likely 
dying day. than the others to be proved by time to be the 
No book could have been more carefully and | right one. 
competently discussed by the reviewers. Few | What I wanted to do was to abstract myself 
nooks can have been so kindly received on| from this world of warring opinions as well as I 
te whole. And none, I think, can ever have|could, and see it in some sort of detachment. 
meen so completely misunderstood from cover to|]I thought it would assist me to do this if I cast 
ver. The reviewers have been misled both by my book into a non-personal form. One reviewer 
the title and by the form of the book. ‘They! said that had I been a German I would prob- 
have taken the title with a literalness that has | ably have given the book some such title as 
stonished and amused me. ‘They have assumed | ‘ Prolegomena to a Musical .4sthetic.’ He meant 
that Jam the critic referred to in it, and mine the| it most kindly; but his words show that he has 
toliday. In a way I do not regret this little) misunderstood my purpose. A man who sits 
misunderstanding; it has enabled my colleagues|down to write a *Prolegomenon’ to anything 
tomake, with almost unbroken unanimity, a very|implies that he is quite clear as to his own 
ginal joke about a busman’s holiday. Personal} opinions and as to the value of them—that he 
inends have even gone further. They have asked | js in possession of the truth, and is benevolently 
ne whether the holiday was last year or the year| disposed to shed its light and heat upon a less 
mF where I had spent it, the name of the bay | fortunate world. But I was not in that enviable 
ind the hill of which I speak in the book, and the| position. My object was not to dogmatise but to 
name of the friend who was kind enough to place} inquire. The question then arose, What is the 
us house with its fine musical library at my | best literary form for such an inquiry? At first I 
service. [ am sorry to nip a really promising | thought of a dialogue between two representatives 
‘mantic legend in the bud, but really there is and | of different schools of critical opinion ; the inter 
ns nothing in nature corresponding to the friend, | national Press of the last ten years would have 
he house, the library, the hill, the bay, or the| furnished plentiful arguments for both sides. But 
amday. |I had to reject this plan, partly because a whole 


voice 
ig of 
rts of 


rether 








Why then, it may be asked by the reader who | volume of conversations would have been tedious, 
os little really useful work to do in the world |partly because it would have been difficult or 
a has time to be interested in the trifling | impossible to work in naturally the historical 

ect and to ask the question, Why such a title | points of allusion. My next idea was an inter 


he fos Well, the title grew out of the form, and| change of letters. Under this scheme it would 
heir ale oo out of the idea ; and it is through | have been easy enough for each contestant to cite 
“a3 veanne uniform failure to perceive the idea/ whatever historical evidence he thought told in his 
9 pr have failed to understand first favour ; but I came to the conclusion that on these 
alled me “ ray the title. Che book has been| lines the book was likely to run to an inordinate 
ieee rec : my Apologia, and several other| length. My third plan was the one I finals 

us things of that kind. Alone, as well as I| adopted—to write not in my own person but in 


40 rem » +: . ’ . . . 
: ember at the moment, Sir Richard Terry|that of an imaginary character who goes into 
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retirement to think things over. Then I had to 
invent the apparatus of a house with a musical 
library in order to make the references to past 
situations and the citations from past contro- 
versies credible, and I threw in the long view from 
the hill and over the sea to help the imaginary 
inquirer to get, by analogy, the necessary per- 
spective over the musical history of the last four 
hundred years: in the one view, as in the other, 
main lines and big landmarks would show rather 
than the little objects in the immediate fore- 
ground. 


So I dealt with the subject somewhat after the | 


con- 
set 


fashion of the novelist who sets forth his 
clusions upon life in the form not of a 
dissertation, but in that of a character or characters 
placed in a certain environment. I had an early 
warning that the unaccustomed form was likely to 
lead to misunderstanding. My publishers, anxious 
to do their best for me and for the book, pointed 
out that in the manuscript as they received it there 
were no chapter headings, or, indeed, chapter 
divisions; and they painted a moving picture of 
the horror of the innocent reader who had been 
unlucky enough to take up sucha book. Couldn't 
I cast it into chapters, each with its proper heading ; 
and couldn’t I, above all, put in a few pretty 
pictures—the sort of things that help to sell a 
book on music? Regretfully I had to point out 
to them that neither could be done without making 
nonsense of the form of the book. ‘The central 
idea of it was that the imaginary critic was talking 
not to the world but to himself—through the 
medium of a diary almost, except that each day’s 
A man does not group the 


entry was not dated. 
musings of his diary into chapters; still less does 
he illustrate his diarial musings upon Monteverdi 
and Wagner and Hanslick with portraits of those 
But I saw that in a great measure my 
In deference to the English 
publishers I broke up the text in such a way as to 


gentlemen. 
publishers were right. 
lighten the burden of the poor reader. My 
American publisher, after reading the proofs, 
thought the long-sustained argument rather a 
tough nut for the average reader to crack, so he 
suggested my prefacing the book with a summary 
of the argument, which I did. 

I should not have troubled the reader with these 
purely personal matters had not Mr. Evans’s 
article in particular showed me how easy it is for 
the casual reader to misconceive the nature of the 
book. Mr. Evans’s article, indeed, is of an almost 
incredible naive/é, to be accounted for only by the 
difficulty he has always shown in understanding 
my point of view. With an innocence that almost 
disarms me, he takes it for granted that 7 am the 
musical critic who is taking the holiday, and that 


in every sentence of the book I am speaking in|: 


my own person. I do not imagine that if I had 
been writing a novel in the first-person-singular 
form Mr. Evans would have fallen into the 
grotesque error of assuming that whenever I wrote 
‘1’ the pronoun signified myself. Had I written, 

I crept up behind the man, plunged my knife into 


his back, snatched the bag of diamonds from hin 
and made off in the darkness down a desertes 
alley,’ even Mr. Evans would not occupy halfy. 
dozen columns with an attempt to prove to the 
reader that a person of my confessed criming| 
tendencies ought not to be at large. But when | 
say that old Lobe is a man after my own heart, o; 
that, as I read him, “I have a curious feeling of 
watching and listening to myself in some previous 
incarnation,’ Mr. Evans takes my words quite 
literally. He speaks of Lobe as my ‘kindrej 
spirit.’ O sancta simplictas! He has missed 
|the whole point of this section of the book—thy 
om imaginary critic, the workings of whose mind] 
am trying to describe, is astonished to find tha 
| there is nothing new in our problems of to-day 
and our way of looking at them; that, names and 
i. on apart, what is being said in any musica 
journal of to-day is only what was being said 
| three generations ago. Mr. Evans is  simpk 
|enough to say that like his kindred spirit, Lobe, 
| he has admirable theories but, as with Lobe 
| they compare ill with his practice.’ Mr. Evans 
|in his anxiety to disapprove of me, forgets that i 
lis precisely I—through the imaginary critic of the 
| book—who have insist: d that Lobe’s practice doe 
not always square with his admirable theories. | 
have hinted that this is enough to make any crit 
of to-day doubt himself, for if Lobe’s theories are 
true for all time, as most of them are, and yet he 
can go wrong occasionally, who can be certain 
that any amount of hard thinking about principles 
will ensure his correct application of those principles 
in a new case? So far from taking Lobe as his 
ideal, and joining hands with him against the 
world, the Imaginary Critic (let me endow hin 
with capital letters to define him as the personage 
of my book) sees Lobe as a warning. He studies 
him purely and simply as a pathologist wou'd stud 
a ‘case’; he recognises the streak of morbid tissue 
in Lobe’s otherwise healthy mind, tries to account 
for its getting there, shows how it wrought for 
in Lobe’s judgments, and wonders what he can d 
to prevent the growth of such a streak in his om 
mind. Mr. Evans should really give up reading 
me. He can rarely be trusted to state my views 
in a form in which I myself can recognise them 
again; but in this instance he has really surpasse¢ 
himself. 

After this it is a minor matter that he misrepre 
sents me on such subjects as Stravinsky, Rave 
Debussy, and Brahms. One triviality I apologise 
for wasting the reader’s time over, but it is typict 
lof Mr. Evans’s general failure to unde rstand the 
| plain sense of my words, because he approaches 
them in a mood of anticipatory hostilty. He 
|speaks of my ‘eloquent simile’ of Stravinsky 
‘a chicken with its throat cut, but able 
jto run a few yards before expiring,’ and he 
wonders if ‘the future kindred spirit’ will quote 
this passage generations hence. If any future 
generation should be interested in Mr. Evans an 
myself, which is extremely improbable, I hope * 
|any rate it will go direct to me for my own For 
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_ 
wtto Mr. Evans, who is constitutionally incapable 
{quoting m= accurately. Never did I describe 
vavinsky as a chicken with its throat cut. It 
gs to Mr. Evans and the other Stravinsky 
putics that | applied a simile resembling that. 
yj» had been discussing, in 1921, the then 
sition of Stravinsky. Again and again I had 
iggised his genius in the greater works and 
..etted the depths to which he had fallen in his 
ker ones; again and again I had urged the 
bavinsky claque to recognise, as the only way of 
sing their damaged reputation, that Stravinsky 
»j his off moments even as Bach and Wagner 
i Beethoven and Mozart had. They still went 
congratulating themselves on the superiority of 
iit forward-looking minds long after every one 
») was not a blind partisan had recognised that, 
othe time being at any rate, Stravinsky was 
iting below his own best. By their refusal to 
eeognise plain facts they finally wrote themselves 
smoletely out of the regard of plain people who 
nted to get at the truth, the whole truth, and 


| 


wthing but the truth with regard to Stravinsky. 
Itherefore, in an article in the Suaday Times of 
, described these partisan critics as 


ng dead but not knowing they were dead : 


Ihave never seen it done [I said], but I believe that 
shen a chicken’s head is chopped off with great sudden- 
nessthe astonished little fellow is unable for the moment 
realise that he is dead, and his body keeps running 

und the farmyard for a while. We need not be 
surprised, then, reasoning by analogy, if the little 
group of Stravinsky fanatics among us, although it 

by a suddenly enlightened public 


pinion during the last month, will still make a show 


me of the signs of life a little longer. 


\s the remark was even then misunderstood by 
weless readers, I wrote in the Suxday Times of 


21 


By the way, I should like to correct a little misappre- 
ension that seems to be getting about. The chicken 
vhose demise [ sorrowed over in a recent article was 
not Stravinsky, but the critical reputation of two of 
the most prominent Stravinsky devotees in this 
untry, 


In the face of all this, Mr. Evans has the 
surance to tell the readers of the AZusical Times, 
four years later, that I once described Stravinsky 

a chicken with its throat cut’! The thing in 
elf, as | have said, is trifling; it is merely one 
re illustration of Mr. Evans’s inveterate pre- 

Sposition to mistake his own fancy for fact 





fete lam concerned. But it is intolerable that 
‘Writer should have to choose between wasting 
u's own and his readers’ time over the exposure of | 
Neptitudes of this kind and having a malicious | 
ton perpetuated in a magazine of which not | 
Ne reader in a thousand will ever have the| 
desire or the chance to consult the original. 

While 1 am on this subject, let me give one or 
0 more illustrations of Mr. Evans’s utter inability 


to represent my views accurately to others, because 
he has not been able himself to understand the 
plain sense of my words. He says that in my 
book 


. there is a passage admitting the importance of 
Stravinsky’s ‘Le Sacre du Printemps,’ and, what is 
more strange, ‘ L.’ [Histoire du Soldat’... Generations 
hence, will the future kindred spirit quote this passage 
in support of his contention that these works were duly 
and correctly appreciated ? 


E-n passant, I may say that I have never denied 
the power of at least half of the ‘Sacre.’ That, 
however, is not the point at issue. The point is 
that in the passage to which Mr. Evans refers I am 
not at all ‘admitting the importance’ of the ‘ Sacre’ 
as a who'e, and still less that of °‘L’Histoire du 
Soldat’ as a whole, but only arguing that whatever 
may be the ultimate value of Stravinsky’s work, 
there can be no permanent value in the works of 
his imitators. I quote the complete passage : 


We need have no fear that posterity will take a 
different view from ours of the relative importance of 
the innovators of our own day. We can see that 
Stravinsky stands head and shoulders above all his 
imitators and hangers-on ; and we can hazard our soul’s 
salvation on the wager that, even though a good deal of 
his work should become for future ages only what much 
of Monteverdi’s is for ours—evidences of an interesting 
stage in musical development rather than creations 
eternally valuable as art—posterity will confirm our 
judgment that ‘Le Sacre du Printemps,’ or ‘ L’ Histoire 
du Soldat,’ is to similar efforts of the day in the same 
genre as Monteverdi’s ‘Orfeo’ was to the average 
dilettante essay of the time in the new Florentine 


‘drama with music.’ 


The point was that ‘Orfeo’ is a flawed work, 
admirably expressive in some parts, and historically 
interesting by reason of its innovations even 
though posterity can see no great esthetic value 
in some of the sections that embody these innova- 
tions, for innovation values and esthetic values 
are by no means the same thing; but that in any 
case Monteverdi, with all his flaws, was a being set 
apart from the contemporary dilettante innovators 
in the same field. ‘The average man of that period 
saw at once that Monteverdi, Marco da Gagliano, 
and Cavalli were superior to their mere imitators. 
Even so, the Imaginary Critic surmises, does the 
average man to-day distinguish clearly enough 
between the flawed man of genius Stravinsky and 
his mere imitators and hangers-on. Mr. Evans has 
completely missed the meaning of the passage, and 
gives his readers a wholly false notion of it. He 
seems to regard himself as having detected an 
inconsistency in my views of the Sacre,’ which, he 
says, I ‘now place in a position corresponding to 
that of Monteverdi’s “Orfeo.”’ The ‘now’ is 
irrelevant and superfluous and misleading, and the 
deduction illegitimate. The Imaginary Critic was 
not comparing the esthetic values of Orfeo’ and 
of any particular work of Stravinsky’s, but on'y 
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| 
distinguishing between the innovations that have | talk a mixture of sense and nonsense, but that Dos 
the force of a genuine personality behind them and | terity has a curiously unfair way of rem embering th 
the manipulation of the same innovations by | sense of the * progressives "and not their nonsense 


second rate minds that want to be ‘in the move- 


ment 
new idiom 


’ but have nothing that matters to say in the | nonsense but not their sense. 


|while of the ‘reactionaries’ it rem embers their 


If the ° reactionary 


|fails to perceive the future importance of 3 


So again with Mr. Evans’s remarks upon what he | | particular work, the " progressive’ attributes a false 


calls my “Teutonic bias,’ as shown in the fact that 
‘whereas he counts it against Ravel that he lacks} 
the qualities of 


borrow if he could, he nowhere counts it against | 
I| to be utterly forgotten, have been over-praised } 


Brahms that he lacks the qualities of Ravel.’ 
had to correct Mr. Evans on this 
apparently he has forgotten 


already 
but 


have 
matter 


original. In the article he bas in 
simply said what I believe every one will admit to 


b= true—that in point of design Raze/’s Quartet| creative and critical ferment, 


was infantine compared with a quartet of Brahms. 
(I forget my exact words at the moment.) 
one respect Brahms’s mind, I argued, was the bigger 
continuous-thinking organ. This simple 
statement, referring to a single work, 


and mort 
particular 
Mr. Evans, 


against 
which 


that I “count it 
qualities of Brahms, 
borrow if he could’ 
so! <As for my not 
that he lacks the qualities of Ravel,’ 
occur to me, I hope, 


Ravel would not 


never 


Brahms, which Ravel would not | 


the | 


correction as completely as he has forgotten the| 
mind I had} 


In this | 


in his usual inaccurate and reckless | 
style, expands into a sweeping general statement | 
Ravel that he lacks the | 


—as if I would want him to do|salon with him or her or it. 
‘counting it against Brahms | 
it would | 
to write about two| 


| importance to many works that happen to be in, 
| given stream of tendency ; in fact, for one master 
piece that has been under-praised at the time of jx 
|appearance, a hundred mediocre works, destines 


the ‘alert’ spirits. 

In all this I have striven to avoid taking sides 
or attaching more significance to these rather 
foolish old labels than they deserve. But as; 
investigations into past periods of 
I realised the per 
| sistency of a certain critical type that every one 5 
familiar with to-day, but of whose existence 
previous ages the non-historical student is perhaps 
not so acutely aware. It is a type that fastens 
itself on each new movement and uses it as; 
platform on which to display itself. It is th 
equivalent of the society woman who is known i 
Ametica, I believe, as a taker-up’—-she takes u 
“ star,’ the latest ‘ism,’ and decorates her 
This type is glit 
|and shallow, and is much given to catchwords and 
shibboleths. Its great desire is to be the first t 
| write about this composer or that, to be remembered 


lresult of my 


| the latest 


completely different composers in so childish a|as the champion of this or that cause. 


fashion. \What sane person counts it against the 
mastiff that he is not a greyhound, or against 
the greyhound that he is not a mastiff{? Each 
breed is excellent in its way. It is only an 
incurably partisan mind, like Mr. Evans’s, that 


| sincerely believes it is helping to make history. 

lhas not sufficient knowledge of the past to take 
| warning from the fate of its predecessors, who, it 
their own way, are every whit as ridiculous and 
pathetic as any ‘reactionary’ Artusi or Hanslick 


cannot conceive anyone else looking at a French It does not know the trick musical history has 0! 


and a German composer in any other terms than 
those of partisanship. 

I will come to the question of objectivity in| 
criticism later. Meanwhile, let me point out that | 
much of Mr. Evans’s article is merely a repetition 
of the very fallacies against which, using me asa 
mouthpiece, the Imaginary Critic has argued in my 
book. Mr. Evans indulges in the usual tall talk 
about progressives, alert’ minds, and so on—| 
meaning such people as himself —and reactionaries, 
conservatives, people who ‘regard new manifesta- 
tions as a nuisance,’ and so on—meaning those 
who ditier from him. It is with the analysis of | 
this peculiarly naive self-flattery that a good deal 
of my book is concerned. 
the question with a brief for neither one side nor 
the other. The thesis throughout is that if our 
criticism is to find any first principles at all upon 
which to work, it can find them only by studying | 
the past history of musical opinion. I have 
examined certain former critics and certain former | 
epochs as typical ‘cases,’ the anatomy and pathology 
of which may possibly help us to a knowledge of | 
our own make-up. I have tried to show that| 
neither of the extreme views is ever wholly right— 
that the - progressives’ and the ‘reactionaries’ each 


I have tried to approach | 


suddenly taking a different turn from the one that 


was expected. It lives, moves, and has its bein 
in the clique, the claque, and the coterie. It picks 
out what it believes to be the cat of the future 
| jumps in the direction that the cat jumps, and 
|unconscious of the sadly humorous figure it cut 
| when, as sometimes happens, the cat creeps bac 
| tired and lame, and leaves its too impulsive follover 
| stranded in a critical No Man’s Land. It swallow 
lits approved morsels whole, without tasting theo 
and therefore without any discrimination betwee 
ithe fresh and the rank. It never learns to ds 
tinguish between principles and practice, betweet 
la good theory and a particular bad realisation of 
It still proudly carries the scutcheon of the lord « 
whom it has attached itself, even after a bar siniste! 
| has appeared i in the scutcheon. It is convinced ol 
| its mission to be a light to lighten the Gentiles, itself 
being of the handful of the chosen. It reappes 
lin every age, from Doni down to the present day 
This is the ever-recurrent type of which I have 
tried to paint the portrait in certain sections 
‘A Musical Critic’s Holiday,’ and I fancy 1 
detect signs that, in some quarters at any rate, the 
| truth of the portraiture has been re« sognised. 


‘¢ continued. 
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THE ENGLISH PSALTER 
best way of answering inquiries we have received on this subject, we print, in full, the 
Psalter, written by Dr. Charles Macpherson, Dr. E. C. Bairstow, and Dr. P. C. Buck. 





As the 
veface to the 
Eni TOR. 














I.—On THE PRINCIFLES OF POINTING 











During the last quarter of a century there has been, especially amongst church-musicians and 
great revival of interest in the methods and possibilities of singing the Psalms to the 
The dissatisfaction felt for what is generally called the traditional method’ of 
and a complementary belief has 






manists, a 
inglican ¢ hant. 
sting has reached a point where it may fairly be called universal ; 
mown up in the virtues of other methods which, since they do not involve too great a complexity nor 
complete a breakaway from tradition, are deserving of a trial on a large scale. ‘The English 
alter is a practical attempt to embody the outstanding ideas that have been in the air.’ 
[he problem of all Anglican Psalters is to effect a working compromise between the accepted 








aking sides 
hese rather 










But as ; : ac 
periods off athmical form of the Anglican Chant on the one hand, and, on the other, the natural elasticity and 
d the pear of the English Language. The faults of bad chanting are many, and for some of them the 
very one cq aividual interpreter, admittedly, is primarily responsible. At least as numerous, however, are the 

; ‘BBiuits to be laid to the charge of those Psalters which, by their distortion of our language, compel false 


































xistence 
- is perhan gg wantities, wrong accentuation, and unnatural rhythm. 
‘asten Hitherto the Psalms have, for the most part, been pointed as if the Anglican Chant were a rigid 
lat fastens . ; é _" whe ~ 
ses it as unit—a mould into which, by craft and ingenuity, the words must somehow fit themselves. 
It is she Doubtless the many Prefaces have abundantly warned us that the chanting © must always be natural, 
; known nfead must ‘invariably reproduce the speech-rhythm of the English language’—pious aspirations which 
e takes yg uveseldom been fulfilled and seem, at the present day, to be as far from their attainment as ever. 
corates her Indeed, the common conclusion arrived at by recent investigators (however diverse the remedies they 
pe is gipggsopose) is that the © traditional method’ makes impossible the preservation of the true and vital 
words ania thm of the English tongue. Single singers gifted with real rhythmical sensitiveness may be found 
he first tog 7even, conceivably, small and highly-trained choirs which have enjoyed years of daily chanting—able 
member- losing the Psalms with a natural phrasing and fluency whatever Psalter may happen to be in use. But 
It quite ''S manifestly unreasonable to ask any average choir (to say nothing of any average congregation) to 
istory. | serve the speech-rhythm and natural accent of the English language in singing such verses as 
scare teg For thy testimonies are | my de- | light || 
rs, who, it . . 
lous sal and | my | counsel- | lors, || 
Hanslick or 
ory has For mine | eves have | seen || 
€ one that ‘ : 
ten Dats thy | sal- | va- | tion. || 
It picks ’ ‘ — ~ 9: +: . ] 
he future The principles on which the present Editors have acted in their attempt to secure this natural 
ps, and isfy MY do not claim to be, to any great extent, original solutions of the problems confronting them. 
re it cus ots probably true that in this Psalter such principles, whether old or new, have for the first time 
eeps back een systematically and fearlessly applied. It may be desirable, therefore, to enumerate the more 
followers UDOttant of them, adding, where necessary, illustrations of their practical application. 
] tr = + ‘ ; . . . . . ss ‘ 
- swallows 1.) It has been assumed that a final ‘ed’ will not be pronounced in singing where it would not 
ing them pronounced in speaking. In any ambiguous case the syllable, if it is to be sounded, is marked in 
. between MH 2 usual way—e.., Blessed. 
, to & '2,) As in other recent Psalters, commas which would not be heeded in speech have been omitted. 
_ between Bh : ; ; 
tion of it 3.) The Point (.) between words, or a hyphen in the middle of a word, shows how the syllables 
. to he allnc } - 
e lord t 0 be allocated to the minims: 
ir sinister . ¥ F | 
vinced of = } oe ee }-6 -2—-} eee || 
les, itself Anda sojourn -er as all my fathers . were. 
eappeals a th . ws ; ie . - : , . 
nt du ce the final bar may contain two minims in place of the usual semibreve, the point or hyphen 
‘Th ‘ ‘comes necessary whenever that bar contains more than two syllables. 
“tions of _‘4.) The dash is a device used in all Psalters to show that two (or more) notes of the melody are 
ylam: de sung to one word. It is a device which the Editors have tried to avoid, but in afew cases it has 
rate, the “en necessary to resort to it: the majority of these will be found in alternative pointings given to 
d. rain verses in foot-notes : , 


through | the | east- | wind. || 
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(s.) The first minim after a reciting-note coincides, wherever feasible, with a really important 
syllable : 1 
The Lord comfort him when he lieth | sick up-on his | 
bed : || 


not 
The Lord comfort him when he lieth sick up- | on his | 
bed : || 


(6.) The semibreve following the melodic minims likewise coincides with an importay 
syllable : 
By this I | know thou | favourest . me, || 
Who did also eat of my | bread hath | laid great | 
wait for . me. || 


(7.) A word which, by meaning or position, acquires importance—e.g., Lord, Name, great— 
occasionally, when no other solution presents itself, has two minims allotted to it: 


I call with my | whole | heart. || 


(8.) There are in most languages certain words (known as enclitics) which, possessing no 
accent proper of their own, sometimes acquire accent through the demands of rhythm or sense 
The English words ‘into’ and ‘unto,’ so ubiquitous in the Psalms, are typical enclitics. The 
have no accent proper, though they frequently have to carry one by their position in a sentence 
and no universally accepted law seems to exist as to which syllable acquires the accent. The 
best authorities, however, seem agreed (and the Editors have followed their ruling) that wher 
these two words are preceded by a weak syllable they become trochaic (—¥, ): 


Sing praises tinto the Lord, 
when preceded by a s/vong syllable, however, they become iambic (.—): 
Sing praise unté the Lord. 


In accordance with this principle it will be found that the first verse sung at Mattins has beer 
pointed : 
© come let us | sing un-to the | Lord. || 


Hitherto the Verse has been regarded as a fixed unit from which to work, and the colon asa 
fixed point dividing that unit into two halves. The verse has been taken to embody the parallelisn 
characteristic of Hebrew poetry, and the colon to mark the czsura, #.e., the hinge dividing and uniting 
the two-fold idea. The Editors have not felt themselves bound to conform to this formula. The 
structure of Hebrew poetry and the idiosyncrasies of 17th-century punctuation are undoubtedly 
matters of great interest to scholars; but it is unreasonable to demand that reverence for them 
should persist to the point of distorting the English language in chanting, and obscuring, or even 
destroying, the true meaning of the words. Moreover, no less a scholar than Bishop Westcott 
set the example, in his Paragraph Psalter, of combining verses, so that two might be sung to 
one single-chant; and another great scholar, Dr. S. R. Driver,* makes it clear that in the matter 
of parallelism and its corresponding punctuation the original translators were in innumerable 
instances quite at variance with the intentions of the Psalmist. The three sections following 
(9, 10, and 11) will give characteristic cases in which the Editors have broken away from 
normal use. 


(9.) In a few cases verses of great length have been pointed so that they will require 
complete double-chant : 


Break their teeth O | God . in their | mouths : || 
smite the | jawbones . of the | lions .O | Lord: || 


let them fall away like water that | riinneth a- | pace ; || 


and when they shoot their arrows, | lét them be | rooted 
out. || 


(An explanation of the figure * is given on page 888.) 





* The Prayer-Bvo* version of the Psalms (Clareadon Press) 
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Occasionally, when (according to Dr. Driver) it seems desirable in order to preserve the original 
tention, 2 long verse has been divided in other ways. The following example shows how, when 
ree sections of a double-chant are required by one verse, the fourth section is allotted to a 


ly importan: 







short verse : 





Out of Sion hath God appeared in | perfect | beauty : |! 
Our God shall | come . and shall | not keep | silence. || 
There shall go before him a con- | suming | fire, || 
and a mighty tempest shall be | stirred up | round a- | 









hout him. || 








| important 
(:o.) Ina very large number of cases two verses have been so pointed that they can be sung to 
me single-chant. ‘This stratagem, having (as was pointed out above) the sanction and authority of 
Rishop Westcott behind it, has been resorted to without hesitation wherever by reason of the structure 
f the English, any other pointing seemed to be stilted and unnatural : 
le, great— Consider my complaint ; for [ am | brought . very | low. || 






0 deliver me from my persecutors ; | for they | are too 





strong . for me. || 
Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, ac- 


cording . to thy | word : || 





sessing n 
| OF sense 
cs. The 






’ * 3 . 
For mine | eyes have | seen thy sal- | vation. || 







sentence 
nt. The (:1.) The colon has been restored to its use as a mark of punctuation pure and simple ; 
that wher : therefore no longer indicates to the singer any coincidence with the double-bar of a chant, such 






coincidence being invariably indicated by a double-bar in the text : 





My knees are | weak through | fasting, || 
my flesh is dried | up for | want of | fatness. || 






It has been retained where, according to Dr. Driver, it is the true punctuation-mark, and this will, 
f course, generally be found to be the customary place ; but occasionally this is not the case : 





has beer 





Thou | art my | King || 


0 | God: send | help unto | Jacob. |! 












lon as 4 , ; 
alii (12.) It has become customary, owing to the importance hitherto accorded to the colom 
4 eile to make a break (or breathing-space) after the first half of a single chant, even where the sense of the 
la. The words and the flow of the melody do not demand or justify it. ‘This custom leads to an unnecessary 
euheadl rigidity of phrasing, and the Editors have, in a good many cases, so pointed the words that no break 





should be made and no breath taken” : 


















or them 

Weaes 0 hold thou | up my | goings || 

sung t in thy | paths . that my | footsteps | slip not. || 

e matter Thou shalt | break the | ships || 

vere of the | sea | through the . east- | wind. || 

iy fron [ have applied my heart to ful- | fil thy | statutes || 
alway, | even | into the | end. II 

quire 3 Turn again then | into thy | rest || 


O my | soul . for the | Lord . hath re- | warded . thee. || 






(13.) The melodic bars of a chant, that is to say the bars which normally contain two minims, 
When more than two syllables fall to the two minims a subdivision into 
Hitherto this subdivision has always preserved the duple time, and has 





te obviously in duple time. 
smaller notes takes place. 
taken such forms as: 






— 







3 3 
co ee eens ece eees ee oe @ ke 









wre marked, throughout the Psalter, with a sign of warning (+), and in the majority of cases an alternative version 


te 
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on 
The Editors have made use of a new form of subdivision, believing that when a bar Contains 
three syllables which, in reading, obviously form a triplet, then the two minims should also be divides 
into a triplet: ~ ~ -~. In its simplest form, ¢.e., when the melody consists of two plain minis 
the process offers no difficulty ; the first minim is repeated. It has been found, after many trials, thy 
quite inexperienced singers readily adapt themselves to the novelty. Even at a first trial few wil] feel 
any hesitation in singing the first half of a single-chant in this manner to: rhe } 
() let my mouth be | filled with thy | praise, || panne, 
: me verse 
bought su 
Sometimes the “* will be found over the final syllable of the recitation. In this case the | first 1 
syllable so marked is to be sung as a minim which, together with the two melodic minims, forms , 
triplet. On first acquaintance, the process may seem less easy, but in practice it will be found to be 
merely what good chanters have always done by instinct, viz., to hurry the two melodic minims when 
the words allotted to them are unimportant and do not require either the accent or the slight 
prominence accruing from a slower pace : 


: . . 3 
[am weary of my groaning; every night wash | To my | bed. || 


() let me ndt | be con- | founded, || 


hants which contain crotchets and dotted minims are, of course, special cases which require 
pecial treatment; but the Editors have satisfied themselves, by practical experiment, that th 
anticipated difficulties do not exist when the method of manipulating such chants is shown by voca 
illustration. For this purpose, accordingly, a few examples with musical notation follow, in explanation 
of the various points which have been noted above. 


I1.—PRACTICAL CHANTING 


== SSS = 


The bars and double-bars in this Psalter correspond, exactly and invariably, with those in the 
above Chant. 

An asterisk (*) denotes that breath must be taken, even if the singer should not happen t 
require it 

No breath should be taken at a comma, but a slight ‘poise’ should be made, as in good 
reading. 


A Point (.) marks the division of the words between the minims to. which they 
are sung 


Even so im | Christ shall | all be . made a- | live. || 


When this division occurs in the course of a word, a hyphen is used instead of a point 
amd when I was thirsty they | gave me | vine-gar to | drink. |! 


lhe semibreves immediately preceding each double-bar are, in some chants, replaced by two 
minims: accordingly the point and hyphen are inserted to show the division whenever there 
are more than two syllables allotted to such semibreves : 


Hear me © Lord, for thy loving- | kindness is | 


comfort-able ; |] 


All Psalters lay stress on the necessity for ‘give and take’ in the value of the minims which 
form the melody of an Anglican Chant. It is only in the very best choirs, however, that real 
elasticity of rhythm is achieved, for in normal chanting the minim is still given a time-value as strict as 
in a hymn-tune or anthem. ‘he Editors believe that the pointing of this Psalter will definitely help 
the acquisition of elasticity. Such a verse as the following mus¢ be sung with ease of rhythm—some 
minims having more than their true mensural value, and others less: 
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ee 
- Contains Praise him sun and moon; * praise him all ve | stars and | 
€ divided light. || 
Praise him all ye heavens, and ve | waters that . are a- | 
r ’ 
lals, that hove the | heavens. || 
will fee] 
the pace should be that of a calm and unhurried reading of the words, not only during the 
«tation, but throughout the melodic portions. It is only by insistence on care and deliberation that 
one verses can be sung at all without a relapse into that distortion of our mother-tongue which has 
pught such discredit to the Anglican Chant. No choir should find any difficulty, if the Choirmaster 
case the MM, first recite to them (and then make them recite themselves) in a perfectly natural rhythm any 
forms a Buse that appears difficult owing to the number of syllables either on a melodic note (a), or on a fina! 
nd to be Menibreve (4) 
ms when 
he slight 


« Reward them ac- | cording . to their | deeds, || 


and according to the | wickedness . of their | own in- 
ventions. || 
b | will magnify thee O Lord, for thou hast | set me | up, |! 


and not | made my | foes to | triumph . over me. II 


following examples of triplets will illustrate the methods of adapting chants 


? 


rimary triplet-—i.c., when the figure * occurs over the first of three syllables in 
a Dar 


In its simplest form it needs no explanation beyond the fact that the first of the two minims is 


SSS 


_2 
And he hath $ 3 


putanew j | Song in my mouth, |)even a | thanks-giving{ unto our God, 


lfa chant contains crotchets in the first half of the bar (in ay part) they become minims: if in 
x second half, they remain crotchets (that is to say, they remain halves of a minim, the minim itself 
y the last of a triplet of minims): 


BaTTISHIL{ () st half). 


>y tw . 
: ‘ voice of 


. vedar-}! |! Yea the | 
"there the Lord) |breaketh the | ite es 


tenes: pos breaketh the ‘cedars . of| Libanus 


whicl 

t real 

ict as sorrows n 

elp in of mx heart . are en-|larged Oo bring thou. me ‘out of my | troubles 


‘some 
understood that the reciting-note, although always written as a semibreve, should not always have the time-value 


vil] instinctively, in the above two examples, sing ‘ Yea the Lord’ as a triplet, and ‘O' as a minim 
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The rules concerning the triplet are in reality nothing new, for there have always been, jp al 
Psalters, instances where three equal syllables have to be sung to one minim, and the singers hyy 
intuitively made that minim into a triplet of crotchets : 


ee 


gi = Se ==] 


The righteous | cry and the. Lord | heareth . them, |! 








he accel 


Equally intuitively the tenors and basses, being already provided with two crotchets, have repeated thy 
first crotchet in exactly the same way as singers are now asked to repeat the first minim. For ap 
choir, without special ability or training, would sing the above verse as follows: 


— 
‘ 


Se 





The righteous | cry and the. Lord | heareth . them, 
(b) The secondary triplet (z.e., when the figure ? is placed over the last syllable of the recitation 
is, in its simplest form, as free from difficulty as the primary triplet. It means, in effec: 
that the singer ~poises’ in that last syllable, giving it a s/#g#¢ accent and hurrying the ts 
minims that follow just enough to convert all three into a triplet. No singer could find th 
following examples difficult to sing : 


4.8 — 


O cleanse thou me | from my} se - cret! faults. | 


[It will be seen that a secondary triplet merely means that the verse must be sung exactly as i 
the triplet were not there, but with the accent on the /as¢ word of the recitation instead of on the fr 
word of the following bar, and the whole a /¢//e quicker. 


In a few cases the recitation will be found to consist of one word only, and that word marked 
with the secondary triplet sign. Two examples of such verses, with illustrations of the exact differen? 
which the figure * asks for, should dissipate any apprehension of confusion. The verse 


Hear O | Lord . and have | merey up-en me ; |! 
Lord | he | thou my | helper, |! 


would normally be sung with a long semibreve A to the word ‘Lord,’ then an accented F%, then! 
normal finish : 


NARES 


-9 ¢% ee 
6 t= eS eS eee 


a —— 
Hear O | Lord . and have | mercy upon me; || Lord | — be |thou my |helper.|| 


The singers are merely asked, by the figure 3, to make the A a little shorter, and then to go strat! 
on without accenting the F?: 


Ql Sy s=e pee f= 


3 
Lord| — _ be | thou my | helper. |/ 
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a 
Again, in such a verse as : 


Deliver the | out-cast and _| poor ; || 
Save | them . from the | hand of . the un- | godly, || 


accents on ‘cast’ and ‘them,’ as normally sung, are obviously undesirable : 


"epeated the 6M = 7 —-e— SESS = [== ——# -—+— 


. For an 
Deliver the | out-cast and | poor; || Save | them . from the | hand of the . ead godly. || 


These undesirable accents are eliminated, the former by a primary, the latter by a secondary 





3 3 
Deliver the | outcast and ' poor; || save | them. from the | hand of . the un-| godly. 


Occasionally the minims of a secondary triplet, like those of a primary one, have more than one 
gilable allotted to them: : 


om ps ‘ ‘ . nse s Ss * 
The King’s daughter is all glorious within ; * her clothing 


ix of . wrought | gold. || 


vung in the ordinary way (¢.c., without any figure *), an accent would fall on the word ‘is’: the 
vondary triplet means that the strong accent should fall on ‘clo,’ and the word ‘is’ should be 
snaccented. 

lhe one and only ‘special case’ is where a dotted minim with a crotchet take the place of the 
wal semibreve of the recitation. In such a case ‘as with all dotted minims at any place in the 
nant) the dot is to be treated as a crotchet. Thus: 


HEATHCOTsE (Ist half 


T s 3 " ,{ the Morians’ 3 
bain a feome | out of! Egypt ;|! {So eee stretch | out her| hands. unto! God 


For some of the above examples two of the most difficult chants that could be found have been 
‘Sed (Battishill and Heathcote). Both of them contain so many crotchets that they have almost 
‘alen out of general use. If, however, chants with no crotchets, or with very few, are chosen until 
‘ue choir has accustomed itself to the use of the triplet, the Editors cannot believe—since their own 
experience gives the lie to such a belief—that the innovation will present any unreasonable 
embarrassment 
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HOLST’S CHORAL SYMPHONY impression that Holst has simply | ‘and rightly 
regarded the singers as a group of wind instruments 
| and has assigned to them the job that they alone 
The title of Holst’s new work” at once rouses | can tackle—v.e., the delivery of the text jp a 
interest. A composer does not use the word ‘ First’| musical idiom most suitable to it and them. In 
thus on a title-page without an eye to the future.| theory, of course, this is what all choral writer 
Every orchestral composer of importance sooner} set out to do, but in actual practice the purel; 
or later writes a symphony; it is natural that} musical interest and the conventions of choral. 
Holst, with his strong choral leanings, should open | writing are too strong for them. 
his innings as a symphonist with a choral example. The work is in the usual four movements 
It might reasonably be said that the - First’ has| | the first being ushered in by a slow Prelude 
another and wider significance. For, when one} | corresponding to the Adagio of many classica 
goes into the matter, how many real choral | |symphonies. The words are from various ne 
symphonies are there? Beethoven’s is an| of Keats, and an excellent ‘ book ’ they make, being 
orchestral symphony with a choral section tacked | well-contrasted, singable, understandable, and very 
on—to its detriment, some critics hold. And the lapt for musical setting. Not often does fine 
few examples subsequently produced under the | poetry so amply meet the composer's require 
title might as fairly be called choral works with an | ments. ‘The selection is wide and ingenious, and 
unusually important part for orchestra. In other] its details are here set forth for the benefit of 
words, the composers have written the choral! readers who wish to hunt up the passages in their 
portion as if for an oratorio or cantata. But| Keats. The Prelude, called ‘Invocation to Pan, 
surely a genuine choral symphony would treat the| draws on ‘Endymion’ for the first and last stanzas 
vocal forces as a component part of the ensemble. | of the chorus in which the shepherds of Latmos 
There would be little room for the customary - fat '| invoke Pan. The first movement proper is a 
for the choir in the shape of long sections in}‘Song and Bacchanal,’ and has for text some 
which a fragment of the text is discussed—perhaps | extracts from the ‘roundelay’ that occurs later 
worried’ would be a better word—by all the parts}in the poem. The slow movement takes t! 
over and over again. Florid writing is also more| ‘Ode on a Grecian Umm’ intact. (What magica 
or less ruled out, because the utmost a group of and familiar lines meet one here! ~ Heard melodie 
singers can manage in this way can be done|are sweet, but those unheard Are sweeter there 
immeasurably better by their colleagues in the| fore, ye soft pipes, play on... Beauty is truth, 
orchestra. And, just as no orchestral work would | truth beauty, —that is all ye know on earth— 
contain a long section for strings, wood-wind, or} The 7: » uses most of the poem called 
brass alone, so in a true choral symphony alengthy |‘ Fancy’ (‘ Ever let the fancy roam’), and the 
1 cappel/a section would be out of pli ice. These | well- “dill n ‘ Folly’s Song (‘When rye re 
remarks are prompted by the way in which this | are a-playing, Huzza for Folly-O '’), one of t 
Holst work lives up to its title in regard to|short pieces headed ‘Extracts At an Opera 
structure, distribution of interest, and, not least, | For the Fiva/e the composer takes the first stanza 
the treatment of the voices. * | of the ‘Spirit Song’ (‘Spirit here that reignest 
Here it might be well to dispose of a point that | the first four lines of the “Hymn to Apolle 
will at once suggest itself to readers in connection | ( God of the golden bow’), and the main part oi! 
with the choral part. How is the text aflected?|the ‘Ode to Apollo.’ It is worth noting that 
Will not the treatment of the choir as a mere] he omits the last two lines of the following verse 
member of the orchestral family tend to reduce 
the importance of the words, and so depreciate 
the very fons e¢ origo of the whole composition ? 
Che answer is easy this Symphony of Holst’s While the trumpets sound afar : 
gives the text the best of chances. ‘There is very But, what creates the most intense surprise, 
little repetition of words, and none of the treat- His soul looks out through renovated eyes, 
ment of the all-too-familiar type that is hit off 
in the “Bill, give me _ that spike’ parody. |—a dreadful lapse on Keats’s part that creates‘ 
Moreover, in a very large proportion of the work | most intense surprise until we remember shat bis 
all the voices are singing the same words, and in| mighty subject also nodded at times. (Yet there 
notes of the same value. When to these aids to| is nothing wrong with ‘intense’ or ‘surprise’ 4 
clarity is added Holst’s customary and scrupulous | poetical diction. P erhaps their combination has 
regard for verbal accentuation, it will be seen that|} become cheapened in conversation, like ‘awfully, 
if the text is not both audible and significant, it| and other over-worked epithets. ) 
will not be the composer's fault. Nor is this effect of | A detailed analysis of the Sy mphony would be 
verbal naturalness achieved at the cost of the music. | useless without a prohibitive amount of illustration 
Although the vocal writing is mainly diatonic,} Moreover, some of the finest passages do not lend 
often slight in texture and simple to the eye, it is of | themselves to quotation. It must suffice to give & 
great rhythmic variety and interest. One has an} brief description of each movement, with a few 
extracts of the kind that suffer least by remov® 
| from their context. 


By Harvey GRACE 





Iiere Homer with his nervous arms 
Strikes the twanging harp of war, 
And even the western splendour warms, 
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Vnusually prolonged and daringly-treated pedal 

siats, and various kinds of ostinato, play an 
qortant role throughout, and the Prelude gives us a 

erkingexample of each. It opens with this theme : 


si 4 
eff bp: [oP bp pty y 


ae 


ivered against the note B held by the double- 
The pedal B persists 
during which Ex. 1 is 


iasses (divided) and violas. 
ying twenty-three bars, 
yard continuously struggling up through different 
os; the bass then descends to F sharp, where it 
sis for a further nineteen bars, returning to the 
3for the remaining eight bars of the movement. 
ye first of these pedal points is doubled by the 
tos and basses, delivering the text Af, soto voce, 

e the remaining strings gradually steal up from 
he low B to the heights. During the latter part 
fthe Prelude the voices are engaged with 
difications of Ex. 1, which thus forms the 
ysis of the whole movement. 

Here are a few typical bars, at the 
e pedal changes from B to F sharp: 


point where 


Fes, alte s 8¥a and Basses 
~ % kK ARR | 
(e jee o SSNS HSS ih ee Pe h irs! 


esmulky brow! By all thetremb! ing mazes thatsheran 


(ead ted 


The second half of the os//vato theme is seen in 
ie underpart of the middle stave of the accom- 
nent, in Ex. 1a.) 

The Prelude ends pp, after a climax. Judging 
rom the score it should create a striking atmosphere 
‘awe and expectancy. 

The “Song and Bacchanal’ begins with a free 
nelody for viola solo, rubato, senza misura, accom- 
nied by occasional low, quiet triads of E minor, 
‘,and G, the soprano soloist alternating with the 
“iola in snatches of modal melody. The first 
filing then take over the viola melody, carry 

up, and lead into an 4//egretto section in which 


‘Qe approach of ‘ Bacchus and his crew’ is heralded. 


‘his brings on two characteristic themes in 7-8 time, 


‘Ne quaver figure (played by gloc kenspiel) and the 


‘ancing chords of fourths at the word ‘crew 


Alle pyretto @=104 


Ex.2 sen fare e “fe 


63 "te ee is —* ef f 


AndasI sat, 0 a the light blue hills There 


te fe 


stream came 





| 
| 


The latter plays an important part during the 
| Bacchanal, and, in augmented form, is alluded 
to in the maesfoso section, which begins the 
closing part of the movement. The reader will 
remember a similarly startling use of 5-4 time 
for dance purposes in ‘The Hymn of Jesus. 
And here it may be said that 5-4 and 7-8 times 
are liberally used. Bars of the former frequently 
occur in alternation with bars of 4-4, which is of 
course another way of expressing 9-4. Much 
argument has been spent on the question as to 
whether, strictly speaking, there is such a time 
as 5-4, many musicians holding that it can never 
be more than a compound of 2 and 3. Holst 
appears to take this view, if we may judge from 
the fact that in all such cases he shows whether 
the bar is to be regarded as 2 + 3 or 3 + 2. 
Where alternations of 5-4 and 4-4 occur, the time 
signatures of both are used at the beginning of the 
movement, a bold figure 4 or 5 in a circle being 
placed over the alternating bars. The effect looks 
more complicated than it actually is. Perhaps the 
most beautiful rhythm is that used for several 
pages in the /inva/e, where there is a scheme 
of 3 + 2, 4, and 2 + 3, the actual sequence 
being determined by the verbal accent. 
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The close of the Bacchanal is quoted for several 
reasons : 


tif (sempre accel) 
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Note how the plain triad of the choir has an 
emphatic seventh below in the orchestra. ‘There 
are many passages in which simple vocal harmony 
occurs over a strongly dissonant bass — often 
taking on a new and strange character as a result. 
The rhythmic effect here is worth attention. 
The time is 7-8, and as a result of the acce/erando 
in the preceding page, the pace at the first “ Bacchus’ 
would be about » In order to realise the 
rhythmic frenzy, let the reader play the passage 
sempre a Those explosive shouts (with an | 
almost breathless effect produced by the rhythm) | 
are surely far more Bacchanalian than yards of | 
elaborate and chromatic polyphony. Even the} 
piano opening and eres. of the final ‘Bacchus,’ 
though a not uncommon musical device, is in the 
picture, with its suggestion of exhausted devotees 
starting a last one more altogether,’ and having to 
make an effort to bring it off. 

The slow movement is based largely on a| 
double-pedal CC and G over which quietly rise | 
fifihs—G, D, A, and E, leading to alternating 
quaver chords of A minor and G sharp minor. ‘The 
voices are divided a good deal in this movement, 
and the difficulties lie in notes rather than rhythm. 
They are not forbidding, however, for the pace is 
slow, and the dissonances are easily approached, 
and noted in such a way as to bother the singers 
as little as possible. With its slender orchestral 
demands (it can be done with strings, two flutes, 
one oboe, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, 
drums, and harp) this Ode should be well within 
the power of any good small choir. Its frequent 
pungencies are well balanced by passages of delicate 
beauty that make an instant appeal. 


100, 








i 

Each of the movements so far has had some 
special characteristic in material or rhythm. The 
Prelude was based entirely on two pedal points : 
the Song was modal and rhapsodical, and the 
Bacchanal largely concerned with a dance figure of 
chords built in fourths and in 7-8 time: the sloy 
movement made most of its effect by superimposed 
fifths, pedal points, and suggestions of polytonality 


| The Scherzo takes up and develops this last device, 


chiefly by a combination, or rapid alternation of 
the tonalities of C major and C sharp minor (the 
latter usually noted as D flat, E natural, and A flat) 


@#- 160) 
And the en 





There is a touch of this oscillation between two 
adjacent keys in the choir’s opening phrase: 
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The chorus is kept busy with quaver movement, 


pp, largely in unison, until this striking bit o 


descriptive choral writing : 
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The four-part chord of the sopranos and altos | 
sbeld for a few bars while the tenors carry on the} 
wand is then taken over softly by the orchestra 
oa further five bars, while a more deliberately-| 
soring passage by the voices prepares the way for | 
ome very attractive pages in which the singers | 
yiver a simple, tripping tune, accompanied by | 
«ths over 2 pedal point. I quote the opening of 
sis, by the sopranos : 


Fx.7 
= legvier 


pp essere . ail 
de fe = = a 
et r — - —+ + 


bring thee, all to-geth-er, All de - lights o 


is 


. ¥ 
1] the buds and bells of 


[he theme is taken up by all the voices in turn, 


ud there are some delightful sudden transitions 


B flat and A flat. A brief return to the} 
—C sharp minor passage that occurred earlier 


«ads, after a moment of hushed suspense, into the 


‘ ~ , . ‘yr ° 
mpletest of contrasts, ~Fully’s Song.’ This 
4 riotous affair over a ground bass of 


‘ree notes, delivered (after the first two bars) in | 


4 
sal 


t} tt 


fi 

r 

fid-dle 

non legato 
—_ 





a 


‘Three blind mice’? Why not, in so irrespon- 
sible a connection? And after all, itmay be a 
mere coincidence. The fun is kept up with 
increasing gusto until a few finai “Huzzas’ bring 
on a final orchestral pves/o, in which a little figure 
that has already been used a good deal (see Ex. 4) 
is dealt with further, and in more than one key at 
a time, as will be seen : 





The Scherzo ends Ppp with a final reference to 
the C—C sharp minor chords : 


This movement may be performed as an 
orchestral piece—and one may safely predict 
that it will often be so played. ‘The voice parts 


| are all in the orchestral texture with the exception 


| 
| 


of four bars which, in the absence of a chuir, are 
to be played by a string quartet. 

The Finale starts in Holstian manner with 
the soprano soloist, unaccompanied, singing the 
opening stanza to a modal tune, the chorus entering 
immediately afterwards. 
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The mood generally is quiet. The one central|are the elements that strike one at a first perusal 
climax is at the close of the passage referring to| of the score, the main impression left by greater 
Shakespeare (voice parts only, until final bar): | familiarity is rather one of remote beauty, mostly 
| of an archaic, pastoral type. = 
| All the movements may be performed separate), 
and the first is complete without the Prelyg, 
The orchestra employed is modest for these days: 
and as a good many instruments are ‘ cued jp. } 
‘can be reduced to a small force. The choir 
|may be large or fairly small, but it must be alen 
Singers have by now pretty well conquered ths 
| difficulties of chromaticism. Holst here, even more 
'than in “The Hymn of Jesus’ and the “Ode t 
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Death,’ gives them a fresh set of hurdles j 
the shape of fluid shifting rhythms, and ; 
harmonic system that largely discards thirds ang 
sixths for fourths, fifths, and sevenths. 

That both singers and hearers find this idion 
difficult to grasp was shown at Gloucester recently. 
when Holst’s eight-part ‘Evening Watch’ seems ty 
have given some uncomfortable moments to aj 
concerned. It may be that, for the present at ql 


|tips pour | forth thrinapiring | fff words. a ; 
ax a events, the difficulties are accentuated in an una 

ie i eF +4 f | +72 $F | |companied work (such as “ The Evening Watch 
=. = because of the impossibility of obtaining a fim 
foundation. Alone among instruments, the huma 
voice weakens as it descends, and as eight-part work 

| mainly confines the second basses to the weakes 
at | Part of their compass, _the superstructure 
(especially when new in idiom) must have it 
ttering moments. Moreover, an insecure bas 


Orch. = 
— 


After the austere—even bleak—harmonies of 
much of the Symphony the augmented sixth 
‘accords’ comes almost as a shock. To some it| io 
will be a welcome touch of familiar richness ;| ' , “tig ener 

; = may easily produce harmonic implications othe 
to others a descent into commonplace. The last ° . 
. | than those intended by the composer. 
bar of Ex. 11 gives another example of a crashing | In ‘T ; ¢ 7 
. : n The Hymn of Jesus’ Holst opened up: 
dissonant orchestral bass to the plain chord of the . "ine ae ‘ P 
date, | new path in choral writing. In the Ode tw 
bs Death,’ “The Evening Watch,’ and, above all, i 
I had marked several beautiful, quiet passages | this ‘Choral’ Symphony, he has gone a good m1 
for quotation, but space will allow of no more than along that path. It is, I believe, one that will bex 
a few bars of vocal writing that are, perhaps, | jittle fruit in unaccompanied writing, for sever! 
nothing when played. heir curious mellow reasons, one of which is given above. Its frequett 
beauty can be revealed only by voices: austerity and ambiguity seem to call for the balance 
and contrast of orchestral colour, and, above al 
it needs a foundation of the firmness and dpi 
| that only instruments can supply. 
| Holst has a way of writing not for performers 
abilities, but for their potentialities. There § 
|no composer to-day with a surer instinct an 
| knowledge of what comes off.’ However wide 
opinions may differ as to the actual success of bi 
| dashes into opera, orchestral suite, and choralism 
|nobody can deny their brilliance, nor 
lattractiveness that lies in their strange—eret 
baffling—mixture of the hazardous and t 
|calculated. Baffling, because the more we see 
'the Holst of the past few years, the harder ! 
| becomes to distinguish between the hazard and the 
calculation. Perhaps, after all, there is no hazaté 

The close of the Symphony, in which the altos|It is reasonable to suppose that a compose! 
and second basses only are heard, is another | with Holst’s uncanny instinct for effect may ¢ 
example of the same kind of magic simplicity.| apparently daring things without — chancing ™ 
There is no lack of this kind of music in the work.| arm.’ We may expect the Leeds Choir to pro 
Indeed, although the whirling pace of the Scherzo, | this to be the case with the Symphony. # * 
the tingling brilliance of the orchestral part in the | the ‘First’ on the title-page will excite 1° 
Bacchanal, and the occasional shattering climaxes, | anticipations. 
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ee OT a ; 
irst pens! ; TALK ON PIANOFORTE PLAYING la Paderewski ora Rosenthal, and you will at once 
by greater i ia | note the striking difference in sonority between 

uty, mostly _o these masters of the pianoforte. . 
Professor at the Conservatoire | There is no difference in the sound of a single 

| 4 c . 7 hs 
Separately MH When the technique of the pianoforte is| 4 ap the tog a 4 gg a “< child 
© Prelude MM tered, the pianist finds before him a boundless | vested = — dy Peg vy Randy. 
these days Ml ij of action: interpretation. If technique is | expressive value. On all other instruments, with 
cued in, idl. result of steady and intelligent work—a gift | the exception of the organ, a note may be modified 
The chill « music in itself, by the way, is not sufficient—| once it is given out, and it is this modification 
st be ale fl sun artistic i terpretation is the blend of thought | that is interesting, seeing that it permits at once of 
quered the ad feeling, good taste, simplicity and knowledge. | = nagy  wratap ees net ae os fr the <n 
- even more To interpret effectively, however, the fingers must | ~ Mes — - = on — “ = = Ing 
1€ Ode to. be continually dreading the difficulties that |‘ o key. This t is ie ae peceme-aays 
hurdles ill ce at each seme of the music. To play the! the art of the pianist. Once the key is struck, it 
IS, and all ec correctly is a small matter; one must be |"? be corrected by any amount of bodily or 
thirds andill .-iently accomplished  wneer Ge most | manual contortions. In the relation of one note 
oa sochnical problems. It is possible to| °° another must the pianist endeavour to find 
this idionf 4.4 ‘between the lines,’ to interpret the author's | expression and sagen 

er recent sought. Consequently technique and virtuosity | Ev erything plays an important part in the quality 
1’ seems tll.» both necessary. This does not ed sound obtained by a great pianist: suppleness 
ents to ala: a man is an artist because he possesses | °" arms, freedom of movement, conformation of 
sent at al, brilliant technique. But to acquire this | ‘he hand, delicacy of touch, breadth or slender- 
nan uniclll .tnique—if he would be capable of artistic| ness of finger-tips, the meditative or the impulsive 
iz Watch werpretation -is indispensable. temperament of the musician. Gradation and variety 
ing & fin “The pianoforte is the one instrument capable of | of sound presents one of the greatest difficulties 
the humax wiecing at the same time melody, harmony, and | in pianoforte playing. In spite Ss San natural 
-part woilll sicphonic problems and complexities ; it se the faculty : suppleness of arms, perfect hands, broad 
CHR: increment of the great smeasters.| fingers, only constant practice (and that of the most 
prstructwelll Cesequently the pianist ought to be the one | Painstaking kind) will develop that quality which 
have itll scrumentalist who interprets with the utmost alone produces the _endless discriminations 
cure bis wity, Unfortunately this is not the case. | needed for complete musical expression. One has 
, not always at his disposal a perfect instrument, and 


1ONS ote nists, such as Kreisler, Thibaud, Ifuberman, 
and others, play religiously what the 
mposer” has written: pianists (most of them, at 


the problem is to produce a fine sound 
from an instrument of too heavy or too 
llight a touch, or from one whose mechanism 


il events) do the very opposite. The composer is | . ; 
ve all ni .. <i tee., , generally is not sufficiently responsive. lhe 
» “Bi cothing—the pianist allows himself every liberty. |°. °° : ea), rae 
good ¥ alee cnteniiiesil sien Ci te I suppose | Pianist must be so skilful as to modify his 
i iave OFt vonderec Py this so. SUDI 5 : : ‘ 
t will bear ‘erage ses orleans - ; playing instantaneously. Indeed, this perfect 
or sever ag ‘ic ~ “nage he i 3 ‘ ~ ae |mastery of the keyboard is somewhat rare. <A 
iwayS alone, show i; endency exaggerate - ‘ . 
s frequent hin ail: nadenitialii ‘tae aliens ail a that | 8° od instrument responds to the most delicate 
Serva z, ant ( - ’ to give re oO at! ; 
re balance as on ote ait . touch. One may vary the emphasis or pressure 
sich, with somewhat naive vanity and presumption, : 
above a ee : ; .’|endlessly, obtain every contrast of nuance, and 
agp en the youngest call their personality. And this a” i ge a on 
ind debt Pm : ’ pass with like facility from the most powerful / to 
{ten accompanied by gestures and _ bodily ios maeet cieateaienes an 
7 ° . e Os ste Ss . 
movements, exaggeratedly sportive tricks and : _— S21 —— 
erformes Ml annerisms Sites acieee: (ean iit ‘Id like to | Sound, then, may be modified beneath the 
— sue S) d e same, Ow e would ce (C . ~ . . 
Th ; ah : : ; controlled action of the fingers ; it may be either 
Phere 5 MJ ee a little simplicity, a little modesty in this small . / Ses ‘ 
‘inct and MM world of arti 1: : full of energy or lingeringly tender. Manifestly a 
and MMI world of artists r din ; ) 
er widel The pianoforte is not in itself eo different sound is produced according as the hand 
ae in¢ 1anotorte Ss oO se a ingin . . 
ss of his a : MBINE | is short and thick, long and slender, bony and 
ss of D ‘rument. Its /“gafo compared with the /egafo “- ' uf 
horalisa, MM of the | ae md .| brutal. The spirit of observation, however, aided 
ust, @e oi the human voice, or of a violin, for instance, is -s “hase 
nor thei simply ; by untiring and concentrated application, can 
; DY approximate. And yet the correct and ~ : — ’ ae Se 
ge—eter dy ape . “te _| refine even an unsuitable hand. Nor must we expect 
and th eng sp erp rag = a en from a pianoforte more than it is capable of 
gi ‘ly on a fine “ga/o. e ought to approach as/ ... , aa 
we see 0! MM nearly ac + : ithe tatyi giving. Our modern instruments are extraordinarils 
‘ ‘arly as possible the /ega/o of the violin or of song. ' Pepaa gnc ; 7. 
harder it i |: js as : : ' | adequate for the largest concert rooms. ‘To play 
4 mistake to imagine that the quality of the} * er : ; 
J and the nd d age - louder than one’s means allow is to prevent the 
und depends on the perfection of the instrument | _ f . 
o hazatd. HM ied. This ic ; a ie | sound from expanding. 
a. Is is not so. Each player has a sound : 
A singer who shouts cannot be heard so well as 


omposs' @ bis own. No one privileged to hear Anton| : 
one who uses only the natural volume of his 





may © Mf Avdinstein, or Busoni, can have forgotten the p “ 
cing" Mi Straordinary variety of sound these artists of |®° &S: the sound is less vibrant and lacks 
to pro’  Xalus obtained from their instrument. Listen to | tensity. If one gives way to a sort of impulse 
[ 0, | ———— | which some call temperament, as above mentioned, 
te lively BM icine ai ot mart: Beethoven, Schubert. ———— Saint Saéns. | then he is ‘hammering upon’—not playing—the 


| pianoforte. 
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Just as the violinist modifies his strokes, so the 
pianist should modify his articulation. But above 
all should the body and arms be supple and free, 
the hands lightly held. And yet the fingers must 
be kept firm. Slow playing that is prolonged 
affords perfect accuracy of execution. This is the 
ideal of every performer, just as lack of accuracy 
fills him with despair. “Work slowly,’ Saint- 
Saéns was wont to say, then more slowly, and 
finally ver) 

But this slow playing should not be practised 
constantly. Changes of accents, rhythmic modifica- 
tions, modifications of sound from / to fp with 
the intermediate nuances of mf, mp, and f, will 
give one speed, so that intelligent and thoughtful 
practice results in both fone and rapidity. The 
slower the practice, the more one should articulate 
(without violence, of course), by ~ kneading’ 
the keyboard, so to speak. The faster one 
plays, the less he should articulate. It must be} 
possible to play any technical passage faster than | 
the time stated. Technique must be controlled if | 
one would play musically. Scale and arpeggio 
practice—with both the C and the regular finger- 
ing—is absolutely necessary. It is good to do 
this rhythmically, with every possible nuance, in 
thirds, sixths, with crossed hands, one hand /zavo, 
the other /or/e, one sfaccato and the other /ega/o. 

[he correct and skilful use of the pedal is of 
the utmost importance as regards sound. The} 
pedal gives on the one hand force and dash, | 
expansion and amplitude; on the other, sweet- 
ness, charm, and tenderness: whereas the wrong 
use of the pedal unfortunately results in destroying 
clearness, blurring the melody, and disturbing the 
harmony. 

The pedal has been called the soul of the piano 
forte, and there is some element of truth in the claim. | 
The ‘loud’ pedal alone, the soft’ pedal (wa corda) | 
alone, or both used together, afford a variety of 
nuances which a talented pianist can obtain. 

Perfect pedalling depends on sensitiveness of 
the ear, on good taste, on true musical talent. As 
a rule it may be stated that, when the playing is no} 
longer clear and distinct, there is too much pedal. 
Its use is so closely connected with the work that | 
is being interpreted, with the personality of the| 
player, with the perfection of the instrument, that | 
it is difficult to lay down absolute rules. Many 


S/OTWLYV. 





| interests—the music and the performer. 


Si, 
THE PERFORMER AND HIS AUDIENcE 
SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTs 
By A. E. F. 
The relations between a performer and jj 
audience are mainly unconscious and therefore 
likely to escape notice. Any performer will, o 
course, tell you that his audiences have bee 
‘warmer’ on some occasions than on others: by; 
he probably does not think much about it, stil} Jes 
does he realise that he generally gets the kind of 
audience he deserves, by the programme he provide: 
and the form in which he arranges and advertises it 
Yet a little insight into the facts would show him, 
not only that an audience may vary in quality as 
well as in quantity, but also that it is in his powe 
to organize his audience in certain importan: 
directions, and that by exercising or neglecting 
this privilege he has himself to thank or blame for 
the atmosphere he finds at any concert. Let x; 
probe the matter for him. 
First, if we are to understand audiences, ye 


DICKINSON 


|must appreciate the difference between a chance 


crowd and an organized gathering. _In either ve 
can observe a common object of interest, a commor 
feeling in regard to it, and some degree of influence 
between the members of the gathering ; for thes 
are the conditions of the most elementary crowd. 
life. But in a crowd collected by chance the 
common interest will vanish as quickly as it has 
arisen ; the feelings of which the crowd is capable 
will be of the more coarse or primitive kind ; and 
there will be little reciprocal influence between one 
individual and another. In an organized group the 
common interest will be well defined ; the gener 
feeling in regard to it may be equally well defined 


|and therefore exhibit the most refined sentiments 


so that there may be close sympathy between ont 
member and another; and in consequence th 
whole general purpose of such a group will be 
solid and continuous and, in short, significant. 
At a concert there are two possible commor 
Assuming 
that the performer cannot help himself to ay 
degree, we are left with the music. A programme 
likely to draw an audience already united in feelin 
will be a psychological success, and an artistic 
success, because, face Mr. Clive Bell, a performer 
cannot live by art alone but by the response whic? 


books have been written dealing with the method he feels in hisaudience. Anda programme unlike! 


of using the pedal, but the theories they advocate 
are upset by one’s first platform experience. | 
However one may use the pedal, it must not 
become something to conceal one’s own in-| 
different playing, a cache misére, as my own master | 
was in the habit of saying... . 

Authorised translation by Fred Rothwell. 


conductor, Mr. Rutland | 
Boughton, invite British composers to submit short unaccom- | 
panied choral compositions (unpud/ished) with a view to} 


The Civil Service Choir and its 


should reach Mr. | 


performance by the Choir. MSS. 
Works should not | 


Boughton not later than October 24. 
take longer than seven minutes in performance. Stamped 
addressed envelope should be enclosed for return. Success 
will be determined by merit, not by reputation of composer. 


to draw a united audience is, so far as it goes, 4 
failure. This suggests at once a distinction 0 
programmes according to the unity they preset 
We may divide them into three groups : the one 
composer recital; the programme of extreme 
variety; and the average concert which fall 
between these extremes. We are now clear 0 
our general principles and can afford to be mot 
concrete. 

The one-man programme is common enough 
need no instances. Anybody attracted by such 8 
programme will be far more willing than the averagt 
listener to concentrate his attention. And while 3 
few will attend, say, a Wolf recital for the pure! 
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— 
gellectual purpose of widening their musical 
iowiedge, most people will be drawn there by 
i, emotiona’ interest, centring round Wolf's per- 
goality, with a reflected sympathy for the performer 
sho shares their enthusiasm for the composer. 
They will therefore come with a definite feeling in 
ommon, which feeling will be defined still more 
shen it finds its most complete expression in the 
susic. It is likely, moreover, that such an audience 
‘ill quickly become aware of a common spirit 
smongst its members, and thus the enthusiasm of 
sery listener will be intensified by the conscious- 
ness that itis shared—and all this may happen before 
he concert has begun. If this be true of a Wolf 
ecital, much more will it apply to music by a 
willy established composer like Beethoven. 
[select Beethoven because until recently he was 
svariably chosen to represent music by writers 
, non-musical subjects, and is therefore very 
sommonly assumed to be ¢4e composer among 


mposers A composer of limited vision will 


jaw an audience of like nature; but a really | 


eat composer will bring together a body of 
people 
feling, enriched by wide differences of opinion 
» music and life in general. Further, a Beethoven 
udience will surely feel more enthusiasm from the 
nsciousness that so many other music-lovers, 
ast and present, could share their enjoyment. 
nally, we may note that a performer will work 

an enthusiasm for a particular composer most 
shen he makes a habit of playing that composer. 
When he gives a one-man recital only on occasion, 


the probability is that some will come for the inter- | 
For example, we 
hear a singer we like in a Mozart opera and want | 


pretation rather than the music. 


tohear what he makes of Zreder, say Brahms, or 


{ our favourite composer, should a recital of his | 


given. Or again, we are in an anti- 


Beethoven period and, feeling we miss so much, | 
who | 
in the| 
In such instances the common interest is | 


go to see if Kussewitzky, the conductor 


spires us most, can restore for us life 

d dog 
not the music but its performance, and as the latter 
must be unknowable until it is given, it is not worth 
sidering 
givesa week of Bach annually in London, every one 
knows he is not airing his interpretative powers but 
simply preaching the gospel ol John Sebastian Bach 

itsownsake. And people come to those recitals 
ior Bach, first and foremost, and for Samuel only 

cause of his genius for presenting Bach without 

‘ding his own personality. At any rate, the 
present writer has joined no musical audiences more 

sely united in purpose than those which greet 
Mr. Samuel at those Bach recitals. 

Next we may take the average programme, in 
Fach there is enough of one or more composers to 
constitute some common interest in a potential 
wdience, but a certain variety is aimed at in order 
catch more people. The mere step from one 
‘omposer to two may often be a wide step in the 
direction of variety. Bach-Liszt, the subject of a 
recital (one of six) given by Moiseiwitsch some 


years ago, is an instance. Those who like Liszt 
must surely find Bach unromantic, and those who 
like Bach must hate Liszt, except in so far as Bach 
anticipated the modern extravagances exploited by 
Liszt. Similarly, Mr. Samuel’s recitals of X. and 
British composers, X. being a classic’ and there- 
fore generallya German composer. The opposition 
of the British and German characters is pretty 
strong. On the other hand, it is quite possible to 
present the same general feeling through the mouths 
of different composers: for example, a recital of 
Elizabethan music, or of Zzeder, or of the German 
classical school (Bach-Beethoven-Brahms, a_pro- 
gramme given by Miss Hess and others). Such 
| programmes will organize some common mode of 
feeling in the audiences they attract, though less 
definitely than the one-man programme, and there 
| will be less reciprocal influence between individual 
|members. They are, however, a practical com- 
promise, for it may take some time to work up an 
audience for a one-composer recital. 





united by a solid block of common} 


On the other hand, when Mr. Samuel | 


Thirdly, there is the programme in which variety 
|is the chief thing. Here there is of necessity no 
common object of interest, for the performer is 
| out to please everybody—that is, nobody. Song- 
lrecitals are the most obvious instance. Singers 
|may avoid even a group’ by one composer— 
| perhaps because they feel that no English 
|composer is a_ classic’ yet (although Miss Silk 
and others are doing their best for Dowland and 
the rest), and that songs in a foreign language or in 
a translation will not go down, even if they are by 
Schubert or Mozart. Anyhow, the result is that the 


general enthusiasm, if any, is spasmodicand aroused 


by the performance, not the music. ‘The classic- 
lover will not be content with one Schubert item, 
| especially if it is sandwiched between ‘some awful 
modern composer’ and (shall we say?) Edward 
German; and the devotee of Roger Quilter will 
not enjoy the Duparc and Holst. Contrast 
this phantasmagoria, in which every number cuts 
the other out like the stories in a magazine, with 
the variety of a Bach programme where every 
difference of mood serves only to enhance the 
impression of unity conveyed by a big personality. 
| A word about the form in which the concert is 
| advertised. On the view maintained in this article, 
| the ideal must be to suggest unity first and variety 
|second. Also, a performer should realise that an 
|appeal to an established classic will arouse very 
|much wider interest than a mention of English 
|composers. An enlightened patriotism takes time 
|to develop itself, and we cannot be surprised that 
| there has been no national movement in music in 
|a country whose best material is to be found in the 
| till recently unexplored mines of Byrd and his 
| contemporaries, or amongst the equally unes- 
'tablished products of the last thirty years. And 
on the musical side ‘English composers’ will not 
necessarily suggest unity to thoughtful people. 
What Elgar and Vaughan Williams in 
common? One might as well pair off Mozart 
| and Strauss. 


have 
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Such are the relations which a performer may 
create between his art and his audience by his 
choice of music, willy nilly: relations varying 
from a passing interest in himself, an unimportant 
personage, in a sense, to an intense and highly 
developed appreciation of the thing that really 
matters, the work of a master-spirit. Well! to 


some performers this will be hard doctrine, but} 


ire its conclusions therefore to be shirked ? 


TRANSCRIPTION PERMISSIBLE ? 


IS 


By ALEXANDRE CELLIER 


Par 


Like many other answers to questions on 
esthetics, the one we are now attempting will be 
less a categorical reply than a series of 
siderations enforcing the frvos and cons of the 
problem. One domain of music that is somewhat 
special, and not often critically examined, ts that 
of transcription, an extremely well-known musical 
form, though it could lay claim to no role of 
first-rate importance, such as composition or actual 
playing. All the same, there have been so many 
abuses perpetrated in the name of freedom of 
transcription, that it may prove interesting to 
distinguish between the domain in which it is 
permissible and that in which it is not 
the work as the composer wrote it, 
interpreted by those instruments best capable of 
expressing his thought, should the expression of 
that thought be entrusted to other instruments ? 

In the first place, we will distinguish between: 


Given 


Reduction, which entrusts to a group of 

minor importance, or even to a single 
what had devolved upon a 
great number 


nstrument 


for lack of 
to designate a 


Amplification, a term used 
a more definite one 
transcription that employs a sound group 
more extensive than that adopted by the 
composer himself ; 

strictly so-called, 
that sound groups are 
equal importance, or practically so 


ranscription pre 


of 


supposing 


will first of all 


In 


As regards reduction, we 
sliminate such as_ consists reducing an 
orchestral work or theatrical score for the 
pianoforte ; for whereas by this process esthetics 
may theoretically, it acquires practical 
advantages which it is unnecessary to state. We 
should regard it out place to give, in a 
large concert-hall, transcriptions of Beethoven’s 
Symphonies for four hands, seeing that they were 
éS maisons, aS a master 
once said in the days of the Renaissance. 
Liszt also remarked, these transcriptions play the 
part of engravings that reproduce pictures. To 
continue Our comparison, let us suppose that 
reductions of 
ments, enriched with a few ‘wood’ effects, 


, 
lose 


as ol 


composed four sesjouts 


are 


|} as 
con- | 


As| 


orchestral works for string instru-| 


| a, 
related to highly-coloured engravings. Actually 
| this reduced transposition of the composer’s thought 
| offers greater danger and responsibility than does 
|the mere reduction ev noir for the pianoforte 
|In painting, a good one-tone reproduction jg 
|often better than a copy in colours—generally , 
poor one. 

There are certain reductions that are mor 
clearly of the nature of transcription: Bach's 
famous Aria may be quoted as an instance. At 
the risk of grieving many violinists, I regard the 
transcriber as having taken a great liberty ip 
turning into a solo on the fourth string a firy 
violin part of the Adagio in the Suite in p 
No one who has heard the original played by g 


| string orchestra, with all its majestic and luminous 


grace, can regard the result of the transcription 
anything but declamatory and_ bombastic 
Finally, let it be stated that certain piece 
conceived for a large orchestra, though being of , 
somewhat intimate character, lose nothing when 
played by a small orchestra. This is abundant 
evident in the performances of the Gann 
Orchestra at Monte Carlo and of the Touch 
Orchestra at Paris. 

Now we come to the question of amplification 
To give an extreme instance, let us take the 
pianoforte morceau transcribed for a large orchestra 
Whereas the lesser is sometimes cpable of r 
placing the greater, we do not so frequently find 
the greater capable of replacing the lesser 

Paltry and_ insignificant pianoforte _ pieces 
inflated to the extent of  interpreta‘ion 
seventy performers, might well remind us oi 
the fable of the frog and the ox. Moreover 
a piece of music written for the pianoforte, | 
reason of its character of intimacy and abandon 
and capable of expression by a single player 
generally calls for rhythmic phantasies which offer 
great difficulties when attempted by an orchestra 
As an exception, let us take Chopin’s Polonaise 1 
A major, one that is extremely orchestral, broad!) 
conceived, and popular in character. (Please ¢ 
not mistake for this piece the Polonaise in A fiat 
I once listened to a superb orchestration by 
Russian composer, giving the work a certail 
grandeur and é/a¢ which were really superior t 
the pianoforte version. In the case of Chopit 
such a thing happens too seldom not to & 
quoted, seeing that he was the most pianistic 
composers and the most compositeur of pianiss 
I think he would have heaped maledictions on tt 
head of anyone so undiscerning and rash as! 
present ‘Les Ballades’ in orchestral form, thou! 
he would assuredly have approved of ti 
amplification in the case of the Polonaise }¥8 
mentioned. 

Let us also take Schumann’s © Evening 5008 
written for the pianoforte for four hands. Like 
the Polonaise it contains, as taken for granted, A 
reduced orchestra, the externalisation of s0 ‘% 
and expressive a movement being difficult for the 
pianoforte alone. Saint-Saens, who could sat 
be accused of lack of taste, was therefore qu" 
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a» to give us his delightful orchestration. 
These are two rare instances in which amplification 
gears worthily to support the cause of the 
ginal. 
xsions are of equal merit. It is all a matter of 
ality, of environment, and of expediency. 

No you prefer the model of a piece of Gobelin 
wstry to the tapestry itself? The one will bear 
+» direct impress of the artist’s work ; the other, 
#2 peculiar character introduced by the transposer. 

emay also mention, as a work equally acceptable 
»hoth forms, Debussy’s charming * Petite Suite 
ty four hands, the orchestration of which by 

ser emphasises the quite evidently orchestral 
of the original. And _ Liszt’s fine 
anscription for pianoforte and orchestra of 
wbert’s Pianoforte Fantasia is justified by the 
tinctively dialogue form of the original version, 
as by its breadth of range—a 
andicap for the most accomplished pianist ! 

By transcription, strictly so-called, I mean that 
shich substitutes for the original an arrangement 
rone instrument or for groups of instruments 
juivalent, like transcribing an organ 
pianoforte, wind instruments for 
Bach transcribed for the organ 
rtos and his own Violin Fugues, 
Clavecin Concertos, «c. 

idicates that his exquisite 
be played equally well by flute, 

a da gamba, and clavecin, or by violin or 
l. The organ pieces also of Daquin, 

ambault, and others are equally adapted for 
formance on the clavecin. 

risk of depriving his three admirable 
and pianoforte of their own 
Schumann hints at 
sions for clarinet and violin. None the less, it 
mot be denied that the clarinet lacks the 
sive melancholy qualities of the oboe; with it, 
comes heavier and more 

e violin, too, is not so suitable, for the nervosity 

rato inherent in the strings counteract 
simplicity and the homogeneity of the 
lhe most popular kind of transposition is 

I that of the morceau a No sooner—by 
*hat is frequently an inexplicable decree of destiny 
“does a piece of music become popular, than the 
lortunate publisher (if he happen to be the owner 

the copyright), or the fortunate publishers (if so 
that the piece has run out of copyright), are 

npelled to dish up a meal to suit every taste, 

id we speedily find it being performed on the 
‘ccordion or the cornet-d-pistons, and even on the 
nandoline 

The * Largo 
the Minuet of 


1] 


3 Well severe 


owhat 


nc 


his 


airs, 


es ior obi ye 


propriate characteristics, 


No lye 
wing be 


Cbhre. 


of Handel, the Aria of Bach, 
Boccherini, the “Traumerei’ of 
schumann, operatic airs, the Moonlight’ Sonata, 


id Many other pieces have undergone transcription | 


‘or various instruments. 

After all, good transcribed music is preferable 
merely bad music. This desire to render 

lomage to a favourite instrument is even akin to 

ae translation of a. literary masterpiece. It is 


In other and more numerous cases both | 


’) which 


concert | 


apathetic. | 


| alike an honoured and worthy testimony both of 
|the work itself and of the language into which it is 
being rendered. 
| Certain instruments, such as the viola, 
so deserving of admiration, are catered for so 
|poorly as regards repertoire, that they are com- 
| pelled to borrow from those more richly endowed. 
What is less comprehensible, however, is to find 
|the latter borrowing from the former. We might 
call for an explanation from pianists on this 
matter; indeed, there is no instrument in the world 
richer or more admirablk 
|collection of works than does the pianoforte. ‘To 
| the exploration of its resources the greatest musical 
|geniuses have given of their best. Nevertheless 
'this is not enough for the insatiable zrtwos? wh 
|are incessantly engaged in transcribing, and that, 
not to 7, eS matsons, where 
|orchestra or instruments would have no place, 
|but rather for the concert platform where ersa/z 
|are somewhat out of place. It may be granted 
'that there is nothing absolute in this, and that 
certain productions, badly scored or erru neously 
conceived for orchestral phalanges, may in the 
long run be found more suited to those of the 
|pianist. Still it is wise to reflect on Schumann’s 
|'words: “Love your own instrument, but do not 
regard it as unique, or as superior to all others.’ 
One kind of transcription very much in vogu 
is that of the classical organ piece arranged for the 
| pianoforte, and although I may incur the reproach 
of vaunting my own wares and claiming that "There 
is nothing like leather!’ as did the proverbial 
cobbler, I am unable to condone this abuse, 
| notwithstanding the fact that such great pianists as 
| Busoni were guilty of it. Certain of his transcrip 
tions even go so far as to modify the musical text, 
| again incurring the reproach of Schumann : 


possesses a 


SCSJOULF CHEZ SO. 


Regard it as odious to change anything whatsoever 

in the works of the masters, to omit anything or to add 
anything new ; this is the greatest insult you can inflict 
upon art. 
‘True, the warning is addressed to young pianists, 
masters possess greater rights and 
| privileges ; nevertheless, the liberty is not without 
|risk or peril to all. ‘The objection will be raised 
| that many of the old masters wrote certain sonatas 
or concertos in very summary fashion, leaving it 
|for the performer to add /ortture, cadences, Xc. 
|This may so, but a distinction must be 
|drawn between what was composed with this 
| understanding and what is manifestly regarded as 
|ne varietur. Give what colour you please to an 
ordinary drawing and perhaps it will lose nothing 
|thereby, but change the colour scheme of a 
Delacroix or a Monet, and you incur grave 
responsibility. 

To avoid the accusation of too pronounced 
a bias, mention must be made of the transcriptions 
| of pianoforte or orchestral works which are 
|imposed—more than they would wish—upon my 
|organist confréres, especially in church services. 
| Here also we find successful reductions, amplifi 
| cations, or transpositions, ¢.g., the short and tragic 


| whereas 


be 


| 
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Prelude in C minor of Chopin is splendid on the 
organ; certain pieces of Mendelssohn’s and 
Schumann’s also are passable, as well as the 
classics, naturally ; and this in exsemd/e works as a| 
rule and in figured-bass sonatas more particularly. 
Even Debussy’s very medieval “ Sarabande’ for 
the pianoforte, when played on the organ, acquires | 
perfectly adequate colouring, alike hieratical and | 
bizarre in its character. But what abuses have | 
taken place! How frequently we are compelled 
to listen to airs from old-fashioned operas during 


} 


divine service 

As a curious instance of transcription by the | 
composer himself, in every way superior to the| 
original, have Lalo’s ‘Chant russe,’ taken | 
from the ‘Concerto russe’ for violin. Compared | 
with the very eloquent and strong version for the 
‘cello, that for the violin is only insipid. 

In conclusion, What ought to be transcribed ? | 
Apart from reductions to pianoforte for practical | 
use, only such works as are of a nature to justify | 
another mode of expression which will not prove | 
in any way harmful. Only very experienced | 
musicians, of irreproachable taste, should exercise 
this right of transcription, which certainly | 
they would not abuse. In /asée, and its corollary, | 
expediency, we have the final answer to the 
question. Let us transcribe but seldom, well 
aware of what we are doing, taking care never to 
encourage, where no justification can be found to 
exist, useless and, @ /vrtior?, harmful transcriptions. | 


(Authorised translation by Fred Rothwell.) 


we 


~ | contemporary 
|and we may now admit the claim, with a rider to th 
| effect that the advance is towards putrescence. | 
|would be easy to give many examples from the 


Ad DLibitum 


By ‘Feste’ 


It frequently happens that a beneficial change in| 
manners or Custom escapes notice, partly because it 
s gradual, or because it belongs to a branch rather | 
than to the main line of affairs. A change of this} 
kind has taken place in music, but it seems to have | 

illed forth littleornocomment. I alludetothe human 
note, freedom of style, and literary quality that are 
increasingly apparent in musical books and writings 
generally, thanks to which the art is becoming an | 
attractive topic for the wayfaring man. Most of our |} 
musical problems will be solved when the man in the | 
train or reads about music as he now reads| 
about sport, the drama, and politics; he will be| 
ready to do so when the topic is made as interesting. | 

I was reminded of this by an article that appeared | 
in The Ti of August 15. The Saturday musical | 
column in that journal has long been a weekly thing | 
one looked forward to, and the article in question, | 
entitled * Variations upon the Bassoon,’ was one of | 
best of an honourable line. 


} 


*bus 


yIeS 


the bes 

Those who agree that the bassoon is an under- 
rated instrument and worthy of a better label than 
of the orchestra,’ will enjoy Zhe TZimes 
pleasant tribute to its versatility. The writer is | 
discussing Mozart’s b flat Concerto 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘clown 


There is much here of Mozart’s characteristically 
whimsical humour, due to the combination of agility 
and dignity of which the bassoon is capable, and in the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


serving mainly to show what prodigiously 


a, 
slow movement a revelation of the cantabile powers of 
the instrument. Like many middle-aged gentlemen— 
and the bassoon is surely in that class—he is apt to be 
in the barber’s euphemism, a little thin on top, and his 
voice becomes dry when he has to quack out a number 
of staccato notes. But Mozart never demanded of him 
the music-hall clowning to which he has sometime; 
been degraded. That he is capable of humour js a 
sign of his humanity; he can, when the time js right, 
jest with his fellow-members in the club and cap any 
of their stories ; or, remembering his ancestry, he yil| 
‘talk crops’ with any farmer in a country inn, 


Again, speaking of the adaptability that make; 
the bassoon the handyman of the orchestra 
The Times writer says : 

He always plays for his side. He is specially 
good at taking a pass from his wing three-quarter, the 
horn. He will pick up the melody, harden it a little, 
leaving out the oily quality, and pass it on to almost 
anyone else—a clarinet, a flute in its lower register, or 4 
violoncello. 

What treatise on orchestration could give one, 
better idea of the characteristics of the bassoon than 
such delightful writing as this?’ It is, I said 
above, a hopeful sign of the times when we find a 
daily paper including a musical article of a literary 


as 


| quality that suggests Lamb, or, rather, the almost 


forgotten and near equal of Lamb—Leigh Hunt. 


In like vein, the Odserzer of September 1 3 contained 
avery racy column report of the International Festiva 
at Venice, from which I take only an allusion t 


| Stravinsky’s new Pianoforte Sonata 


The first movement seemed early Beethoven, the 
second a Bach Partita, both slightly (as the housewives 
say) ‘on the turn,’ but not yet sour. 

It would be hard to find a better description of the 
curiously perverse quality that marks so muc 
music. It claims to be ‘advanced, 


weekly writings of Mr. Ernest Newman and others 
‘But,’ the reader says, ‘this is merely journalism 
matter to be read and then pitched aside. What! 
books?’ Here the answer is easy. Such recet! 
volumes as Mr. Newman’s ‘A Music Crit 
Holiday,’ Mr. Eric Blom’s ‘Stepchildren of Mus 
the stream of books in which Percy Scholes 
teaching people how to make the most of the gram 
phone and wireless—these and others occur to the 
mind at once. Dead, or at all events on his las 
trembling legs, is the high horse from which musica 
writers formerly delivered themselves o7¢ rotund 
terms that effectually choked off all but the elec 
Think, for example, of the cloudy verbiage they have 
delivered on the nature and properties of music. 
Philip Heseltine has put it all in three words, two 
which are slang. In Chapter 2 of his work 
Delius, he sets out to discuss music, but gives it up 
after a bit, and says ‘Music’s a rum go.’ Exact} 
when you've said that you’ve said all. But can yo! 
imagine a musical writer of a _ generation 4 
saying it? 


lechnical books are still too often written # © 
music were an esoteric mystery, to be Jealous 
guarded by its professional initiates, the text oe : 
clev 

Books on singing a 


chaps the writers were. . 
When the Psalms: 


especially bad examples of this. 


| wrote the verse beginning ‘I opened my mouth am 
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ae ‘ a ani eh : i ——s 
— iew in my breath,’ he showed that, musician though | the page extracts from ‘Ein’ Feste Burg,’ ‘ Funiculi, 
S of a ’ 


lemen— ie was, he would have been a failure as an instructor, | ° Roses of Picardy,’ , Pchaikovsky’s Ne Song without 
Dt to be, stall events in regard to singing. Had he been words, Moon dear, O sole mio, and No, no, 
_ and his scribing his exploit in a book on breath control he} Nora. All is fish that comes to his net; on 
number sould have gone to work rather in this strain : p. 171 he drives home a point in melodic construction 
d of him Standing erect, but not stiffly, with the right foot | with the chorus of ‘ Love me and the world is mine,’ 
a sointing straight, and the left at an angle of forty-five | turn over the page and you find Handel’s ‘ Largo 
our is a degrees, I opened my mouth with the lips drawn back pressed into service. And so on. 
is right, oas to give a suggestion of a pleasing smile (but not | 
yt baring the gums), placed my hands lightly = the a Mr. Spaeth makes lavish use of cross-headings, 
ris, adjusted the epiglottis till its front elevation rested | . 4 i+ goes without saying that they have a strong 
ey apples the Seseel he metaneih cnn, a t atlantic flavour. (The book is the outcome of a 
at makes both pillars of the fauces, moved the uvula slowly back- | ransati ag es a “gpa 
wards and forwards until it was well under way, and_ | Series of ‘talks’ deliv ered in America.) Here area 
aspired deeply, taking care that the midriff and thorax |few of the many captions with which he lures the 
were in alignment. I then refrained from expiration reader on: 
specially while I mentally said ‘Selah!’ twelve times. You ARE THE MASTER CF YOUR TASTE. WHAI 
b ; 
a hile ls this parody overdone? If you think so, read) ARF YOU AFRAID or? ae why, BETTER NOW, 
» almost 4efollowing from four books on singing published in THis oe ee ee {ol . hyt mic "eu that a 
ter, ora \merica last year. (The extracts were quoted in this| S°™POS®T wanes ™ - oe. —- . rag hon nag 
’ . 7 a " ° . DATES ANYWAY ¢ PERHAPS YOU WERE ABOVE THIS. 
wrnal at the time. I don’t apologise for repeating Howr LOsk voUR BREATH OVER Tuts, Tele MOS 
ve one, Mm tem. Indeed, they ought to be printed annually, as| oe ar pHE PIANO [&Ke. | 


oon than f awful examples The neophyte is started at the very A B C, and 
The Pneumogastric nerve, issuing from the Medulla by the time he reaches p. 229 he is being shown 
ve find a jolongata, divides and ramifies in the head, neck, and | how melodies are combined. ‘WHEN TUNE 
1 literar thorax, and is known to have a direct influence on the MEETS TUNE?’ announces Mr. Spaeth in capitals, 
e almos — and after a brief paragraph on ‘making dwferent 
Lunt When the thoughts can be brought to a more idealic | tunes harmonize with each other’ we see ‘The long, 
state, the physical voice will more nearly appear in [ione trail’? and ‘Keep the home fires burning’ 
ts natural state, which is its best condition, while the : abi sd Th me ‘Yank Doodle’ and 
mental or spiritual side—the larger part—is enhanced —— — oe — — 
lusion according to the plane of thought. |. Dixie. A capital bit of ee ee that of 
For relaxed muscles I know of no greater attribute ‘The Spanish Cavalier’ and ‘Solomon Levi,’ and I 
ne can develop for oneself than love for one’s fellow- | must confess to genuine delight at the neatness with 
man, |which ‘The Old Folks at home’ and Dvorak’s 
Strengthening the hypoglossal, the back, or the |‘ Humoresque’ can be worked together. Having got 
_ samme mayagem muscles is not only unnecessary but | his readers interested in the combination of themes 
ce eads to superinduce objective control of the separate | they hear in the street, Mr. Spaeth proceeds to show 
cena ; — , — ond on chancel Gondagenee. them a bit of close imitation: from the ‘ Unfinished ‘ 
pep All of which may or may not be true. But why | Symphony a passage as easily grasped as * Dixie ; 
mt ther singers about it, and, above all, why not|/a sample of two-part counterpoint from ‘Carmen, 
rom the My te Plain English ? |and so reaches one of the finest examples in all 
4 often music—the combination of the three themes in the 
‘Meistersinger’ Overture. 
For an entertaining blend of plain English and| He enlivens his pages with some good yarns and 
‘acy American one need ask for nothing better than/| other funniosities. For example, speaking of ‘ people 
Sigmund Spaeth’s ‘The Commonsense of Music’| who see the things in a concert hall but do not hear 
ohn Lane, 7s. 6d.). He strikes a friendly note even| the music,’ he says, ‘A poet writing about an 
nhis dedication orchestra, began thus: 
There is no reason for concealing any longer that | 
this book is dedicated to K. L. S. 


rchestra 


Oontainec 
| Festiva 


en, the 


Lse wives 


A noise arose from the orchestra, as the leader drew 
across 
The Preface tells us that the book is written The intestines of the agile cat the tail of the noble hoss. 


++. on the assumption that musically all men are | But he talks good sense between all his jokes. 
created free, though not necessarily equal. It is | ae 
addressed to potential listeners rather than to potential | So incorrigible a humorist could hardly be 


erfc s . 
ours |expected not to take the opening presented by the 


So are a lot of recent books on ‘ musical appre-| Glossary, so we find him frequently tacking on a 
+) } . x | >. e.6 ee 
ation, but most of them, though starting off with| supplementary definition touched with sarcasm or 


work of ‘ais premise, soon begin to presuppose too much] drollery, thus : 

site Dusical knowledge i ei ‘ ; N S va : 
res it isene anet ge ce = readers. Mr. Spaeth | Pianoforte.—The full name of the popular instrument 
Exactly preate such mistake. € assumes no more than | generally called a piano. Literally, soft and loud, 
| can y sfneral response to the appeal of music, writes | meaning that you can play both ways on it, although 


on 3g about it in a commonsense way, and gives his title a this is sometimes overlooked. 
suole meaning by saying that this response may be | 
ca led, without severely stretching the play on words, | 
Common Sense of Music.’ 

Where Mr. Spaeth breaks fresh ground is mainly 


“me choice of illustration. Aware that all his 
faders will know y S ‘ ss, | 
and dances of ¢ , the fy mn tunes, popular SOMES;| tortion used by a musician to indicate that he likes your 
vill be £ ot to-day, whereas only a small Proportion! applause, and that if you keep it up he may do it again. 
: amiliar with even the best-known classics, he} 7yée a dow: to come back unnecessarily on the stage 
draws oth « a as : : : : , 
On both sources. So we see at the opening of | without intending to repeat a performance. 


Temperament is ‘also a convenient substitute for 
artistic ability.’ 

Bow (of the violin) having been duly explained, 
Mr. Spaeth adds : 


Also, when pronounced as in ‘bow-wow,’ the con- 
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He conforms to the fashion of the moment by 
having his dig at the critics. msemd/e is ‘a handy 
word for critics, who call “the ensemble” good or 
bad without leaving any one the wiser’; and Wuance 
is ‘a pet word with the harassed music critic.’ 

In regard to Odd/igato, the reader is exhorted to 
‘notice the spelling, which is correct, strange as it 
may seem. 

Concerning Ofus, we read that 

\ composer is sometimes ashamed to call anything 
short of a symphony an Opus, so you will find many 
smaller pieces listed as Opus —, No. —, meaning that 
each one is only part of an ordinary job. 


Recitative is what you and I know it t> be; but is 
also 

handy for filling up the holes in an opera when 
the composer runs out of material. 


Certainly a good deal of it sounds that way. 
d 5 d 
extra definition 


where reserva- 
Also a 


Za has a whimsical 

Italian for ‘but,’ 
tions are necessary in giving musical directions. 
Poy yllable with writers of jazz lyrics. 


MroduchHon is 


very convenient 


ilar 


also a social formula of the green-room, which 


thing in the busy life of an artist. 


‘pronounced with the vowels and the 


mouth open’) is 
the password of the professional claquer. An Italian 
adjective meaning that the shouter thinks the performer 
brave and good fellow, or that he got a free ticket or 
the same, but 


was paid to make a noise. Araz 
a spectacular style of composition 


im 
more of it; Aravura 


courage the bravo-hounds. 
Which reminds me 


meant to er 
‘Bravo-hounds’ is good 
Have observed that at every concert there is 
one fat approving ‘bravo!’ that manages to make 
tself heard between the last note of an item and the 
I have never yet seen the hound 


you 


first hand-clap? 
that gives it tongue, 
as we all hear ‘cuckoo,’ but never see the unprincipled 
fowl that cucks it. He—the ‘bravo-hound’—gets 
about the country a good bit, too, for listening on 


the wireless to the Shire Hall Concert at the 


Gloucester Festival, | heard him chipping in as usual, | 


is patronising and oleaginous as ever. I am sure 


that if ever I manage to track him down I shall find | 


he has a double-chin, a cigar, and a paunch 


Perhaps the most interesting of Mr. Spaeth’s pages 
are those in which he how the melodies of 
certain successful songs and dances of to-day have 
been ‘ conveyed,’ either wholly or in part, from the 
works of great composers. A striking case is the 
tune of ‘ I’m always chasing rainbows,’ which is an 
almost exact of the melody that forms the 
middle section of Chopin’s ‘Fantaisie Impromptu.’ 
Mr. Spaeth says 

The words of that song-hit were written by a certain 

Joe McCarthy, who was later engaged to do the lyrics 
for the musical comedy, ‘ Irene.’ He passed on the tip 
to Harry Tierney, who was responsible for the music to 
that show, and Mr. Tierney also saw the point. They 
decided that this fellow Chopin probably had some 
more good tunes up his sleeve, and they went 
systematically through his piano pieces to find out. 

Not in vain did Joe and Harry overhaul the fellow 
They found what they wanted in the 
that comes midway. 


shows 


copy 


Chopin. 
D flat Waltz—the melody 


Distorted into a fox-trot, it became the chorus of 


| great thingsin music ; 


though he is never far off—just | 


The Castle of Dreams,’ and was the hit of *Trene? 
Melodically not a note was changed. 


This seems to have been the start of a regular 
system of pilfering that went on unchecked 4j) 
Ricordi’s brought an action in regard to a tenor air 
|from ‘La Tosca,’ which had been appropriated py 
the ‘composer’ of a musical show called * Avalon 
|Mr. Spaeth gives many other examples, and his 
| chapter on this topic is a damning exposure of the 
| Origin of a good deal of the music that is claimed 
to be representative of America. Some of gy; 
|‘ advanced’ musicians who a year or two ago, witha 
great parade of daring, wrote and lectured on ja 
|(pointing out its superiority to Brahms and other 
| flat-footed Teutonic pedants) must be feeling rathe; 
}subdued now. At all events, they seem to hay 
| dropped jazz as enthusiastically as they took it up, 
Mr. Spaeth’s racy blend of commonsense, sound 
judgment, and humour ought to do a lot on behalf of 
|music. Here and there his jocosity is of the type 
that comes off better orally than in cold print; and] 
marked a few matters of fact that might be questioned 
But he does with thoroughness and success what he 
sets out to do; he shows that, save for a negligible 
handful of folk, the response to music is universal, 
and he strikes out a new line in his use of the feebler 
type of music. Instead of ignoring or ridiculing 
he turns it to good account. He treats it as ground 
on which he and the least cultivated of musicians 
may meet; shows its kinship (however remote) to the 
and makes it clear that nobod 
need remain ouside the appeal of the best. The 
entire freedom from snobbishness is perhaps the best 
feature in this genial mentor. 

The high horse was already badly gone at the 

knees ; Mr. Spaeth has quite knocked the poor old 
steed off his pins. 


NEW LIGHT ON LATE TUDOR COMPOSERS 
3y W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD 
XII.—ROBERT JOHNSON 


of Robert Johnson 
Ernest Walker, in his 
2nd ed., 1924), 's 


Regarding the biography 
details are scant; and Dr. 
‘History of Music in England’ 
content with three lines : ‘ Robert Johnson, a Scotts! 
priest who fled to England, and seems to have settled 
at Windsor, and perhaps to have acted as chaplain 
to Anne Boleyn.’ 

Much confusion has arisen over Johnson, for there 
|was another Robert Johnson some twenty-five years 
‘later. There was also a John Johnson, as we 
las an Edward Johnson. Henry Davey, in bis 
|* History of English Music’ (2nd ed., 1921), adds ' 
ithe confusion by telling us that ‘in 1575, Robert 
Johnson was one of the musicians to Sir T. Kytson, 
land was lent to the Earl of Leicester for th 
| Kenilworth pageants.’ 

Of course it was Edward Johnson who had been 
lin the service of Sir Thomas Kvtson at Hengrat 


Hall, not far from Bury St. Edmund’s, and 

Another 
|Robert Johnson was Rector of St. Matthew s 
| Friday Street, London, from 1546 till his death 01 
| July 9, 1548, but not the composer. 
| As regards the statement that 
|was chaplain to Anne Boleyn, there is no foundatie® 
for it; and certainly his name does not appear © 
| the official records for the years 1530-36. Moreoves 


| graduated b. Mus, at Cambridge in 1594. 


Robert Johnson 
ndation 
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—__ BF ——_ 
arly authority is available for the statement 
shich, apparently, was first put forth by Stafford 
shin the late 18th century. 
‘4c far as recent research goes, 
‘a Scottish priest who, 
sr of St. Andrew’s, writes, 
war Berw »n-T weed |, and fled to England long 
fe the Reformation for accusation of heresy.’ 
statement is found in the St. Andrew’s Psalter, 
en and illuminated in 1566 by Wodde (Wood), 
art-books, and a supplement ; and the books 
s Latin Motet, ‘ Domine, in virtute’ 


*Trene’ 
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Robert Johnson 
Thomas Wodde, 
‘was born 


as 


sain Johnson 
ars of ‘Henr y VIII., as copies of it are to be found 
y the Bodleian, at Christ Church, Oxford, at the 
ish Museum, and at St. Michael’s, Tenbury. 
hnson was apparently in England from 1536 to 
s adherence to the old faith is tolerably 
enced in the large number of Latin Motets he 
nposed, including four in honour of the Blessed 
Probably his most important Motet is ‘Ave 
a, which was composed ¢ivca 1540. 
complete in MS. at the Bodleian Mus. 
and Tenbury, and set for five 
H. B. Collins says that it is ‘a lengthy 
the style of Fayrfax’s Eternae 
running to over three hundred bars.’ 
stinct divisions, of which the first two 
in perfect time; the third and 
the fifth again for three, in imperfect 
for four; and the seventh, and 
rhe writing, as might be expected, 
more advanced character than that 
lly in the five-part sections, and it 
considerable heights of genuine 
especially in the concluding 
via recta ad ieterne gaudi, ubi 
O gloriosissime, semper Virgo 
vords are not liturgical, yet along with 
setting, which is probably the latest, 
Fayrfax, Merbecke, Taverner, 
an anonymous example in the 
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Johnson is_ his 
in virtute tue 
suggests, ‘may 


yrtant setting 
Psalm xx., ‘ Domine, 
which, Mr. Collins 
been written for the Coronation of 
VI...’ but it well to note that there 
lifferent versions of this Psalm in Add. MSS. 
S0-4, Suggesting that the work was re-written by 
mMpose: 
uney has made familiar 
setting of the Easter 
Sabbatum,’ the 
y johnson 


g of this Motet, whi 


by 
tor 


Ww 
ara 1S 
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*haplain 


or there us with Johnson’s 
Responsory, ‘Dum 
being a plainchant 
composed a four-part 
his in MS. at the British 
Add. MSS. 17,802-5), and Mr. Collins 
a more beautiful example than the 
ng printed by Burney. His four-part 
“ting of Psalm, ‘Deus misereatur nostri’ 

i. MSS. )-4), displays sound writing. 

, ¢ British Museum are lute arrangements of | 

f Johnson’s Motets, viz., ‘Ave Dei Patris’ 
‘Ave plena ¢g g 
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ratia,’ while the Muilliner MS., circa | 
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cam 


for etn 


|quartet. In Add. MSS. 36,993 is a dance-tune 
|by him, for four viols, ‘The Temporizer,’ and in 
Add. MSS. 31,390 (c?rca 1578) are a string quintet, 
fentitled, ‘A Knell,’ and settings for five viols of 
*‘Gaude, virgo’ and ‘In Nomine.’ Three of his 
sacred pieces, in English, ‘ Relieve us, O Lord, thet 
are weak and feeble,’ ‘O Eternal God,’ and ‘I give 
you a new commandment’—are printed in Day’s 
*Certaine Notes’ (1560) and ‘ Mornyng and Evenyng 
| Prayer’ (1565). In Add. MSS. 4,900 are two sacred 
| pieces by Johnson, included in a collection for treble 
voices, with lute accompaniment by Taverner, Tallis, 
Shepherd, John Heywood, and R. Edwards. 

Among Johnson’s secular compositions the 
| well-known ‘Defyled is my name,’ absurdly said to 
have been composed on Anne Boleyn, and printed by 
Sir John Hawkins as ‘Complaint of Anne Boleyn. 
Others are ‘Come, pale-faced Death,’ ‘ My little 
pretty one,’ and ‘ Tye the mare, tomboy.’ This last 
song found with the music in the Harleian 
| Collection (No. 7,578), and, Ritson informs 
|‘is particularly alluded to in the passing merrie 
Interlude of “Tom Tyler and his wife,” first printed 
in 1578.’ The Fitzwilliam Virginal Book has an 
Allemande of his, worked on by Giles Farnaby, and 
two other Allemandes. 

In the new constitution of Rochester Cathedral, 
under Henry VIII., on June 18, 1541, Robert 
Johnson—apparently the composer—was appointed 
third Prebendary, an office which he held for six 
years, and resigned on August 14, 1547. Early in 
1559 he appears as a petty Canon of Windsor (as 
stated in the Christ Church Part-Books, « 
He died in 15¢ 
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Occasional Wotes 


Several correspondents have written pointing out 
that we were wrong in speaking of Dr. Fellowes’s 
edition of madrigals as being subsidised by the 
Carnegie Trust: Dr. Fellowes bore the financial 
burden himself until his publishers shared it. We 
are glad to make this matter clear, and to express 
regret for the slip. The facts merely add to the debt 
English music owes to Dr. Fellowes. Some of our 
readers, however, seem to imagine that criticism 
should be silent in the face of such self-sacrifice 
We not agree. Any kind of publication, no 
matter how altruistic, must stand the test of crit cism, 
especially when the venture is of the magnitude and 
importance of the one under discussion. The revival 
of early English music is a vital matter of public 
interest, and its success must not be hindered by 
undue tenderness for the feelings of those engaged 
jin it. Any kind of musical activity worth its salt has 
everything to gain and nothing to lose from frank 
and fair discussion of its methods 

One other point has to be made clear, if we may 
| judge from one or two letters we have received. Our 
‘Occasional Notes’ on this subject expressed our 
}own personal view, and were not inspired by 
| Messrs. Novello, or any other publisher or editor. 
| We were moved to write by a desire for fair play, 
and by our strong dislike of the present-day tendency 
| to speak and act as if all modern musical activity 
|of importance, especially in the field of research, has 
been confined to the past few years. The letter 
| from Dr. Fellowes which appears, with comments, on 
| page 927, winds up a discussion that has been, we 
| hope, neither unfriendly nor unprofitable. 
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There is little need to remind readers of this journal} After some loose information on the state ¢; 
of the fine work done by the Philharmonic Choir since| musical culture in England at the time, Purcell’: 
its formation in 1919. Public support, however, has| descendant sheds some startling light on composer: 
been inadequate, and as a result the policy of the| methods ‘ 








































Choir will be modified for the coming season. It will | The professional musician was even better trained Particu 
be somewhat less adventurous, though not necessarily! for he had to extemporise as he went along hens ford | 
less interesting in results. The inclusion of such| figured bass. How many persons now know what that ; Dier 
familiar and popular works as‘The Messiah’ and| is? I had better explain. A musical composer in hin 
Mozart’s ‘ Requiem’ should extend the influence of | thuse days composed first his base (now mis-spelled J ~~ “. 
the Choir considerably, both among hearers and| 85s), the notes being such as were within the compass =r we 
singers. The former work is to be sung at Queen's | ~ > bass viol = the ordinary male voice. On that care 

. me aig > P. ase he erected the other voices, soprano, alto tenor 1s only, 
Hall on November 30, with a powerful draw’ in the! and the parts for the instruments in chords according (an form 
group of soloists (Dorothy Silk, Margaret Balfour,| to his own fancy, obeying the canons of aa ere writt 
Walter Hyde, and Robert Radford). The orchestra composition. t : il —e | 
will be the Royal Philharmonic. The ‘Requiem’ will | One expects a writer on music (especially ; —” 
share the programme on March rt with Delius’s} pyrcell) to know enough to be able ty aveid te 
‘Song of the High Hills’ and Bax’s * The Breastplate | confusion between ground bass and figured bas. sakespe: 
of St. Patrick.’ The Choir Committee appeals for an| poes he seriously think that ‘Nymphs andi te other 
increased number of honorary members, who, in| Shepherds, ‘The Knotting Song,’ ‘ | attempt ra orn 
return for a mere guinea, will be admitted to all | jove’s sickness,’ and a hundred other delightful songs sith whic 
ordinary rehearsals, and will receive two tickets for| hag their basses written first? That Purcell oll be music 
each concert, choosing the seats for themselves compose beautiful tunes over a ground bass is proved arming ; 
regardless of price—subject of course to such seats} py such exquisite examples as ‘When [| am laidis Thy 



























not being already applied for. If there is any better) garth’ and the ‘Evening Hymn,’ but the method walliidey are 
musical value for a guinea than this, we shall be glad | never a normal one with him or with any other eld de songs 
to hear of it. Mr. D. Ritson Smith, the hon. secretary | world’s great tune-writers. . a nes ‘ 
70, Esmond Road, Bedford Park, W.4), will answer | Passing by some casual talk about playing from. definite 
inquiries, and supply forms of application. We note | figured-bass, church music, &c., we come to this: eee 
that the form invites the applicant to state at once} follow t 






Why is it that now Henry Purcell’s music is scarcely 


what seats will be desired, so promptness will bring ; . ae. — 
and It is to be hoped that this attractive ever heard? The first answer is that it is difficult, | 
tS Own reward. age P . cts gis | have asked Church organists to sit down at my littl 
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and accommodating scheme will bring such support organ and put a piece of Purcell’s in front of them, and wth a th 
as will enable the Choir to revert next year to its | they have said: ‘I cannot play that—it is too difficult— \ mz 
original pol cy of spec ialising in new and unfamiliar it would want practice,’ and so on. iinless—a 
works. , . . : ; a : bot iust in 
Henry Purcell’s music is much esteemed in Germany ‘Les R, 
In fairness to Mr. Joseph Holbrooke we pass On| nd is better known there than here. Moreover, the arly D 
his disclaimer (appearing in a provincial paper) to only correct modern editions of his music are those saliactio 
the effect that he ‘has #o/ undertaken to write a| prepared in Germany. This last fact gives the keyto Mo, 
work for jazz band that will petrify the critics. | the problem—it is the lack of cheap editions and of — 
. correct editions that prevents it being popular. The ay be th 
; ; . | original editions are now very scarce and costly. her hand 
Che Radio Times of September 4 contained a good! ‘The jatest correct editions are those of the Musial ertainly | 
deal of new light on Purcell in an article Antiquarian Society, published nearly eighty years ago, eway th: 
by Dr. Purcell-Taylor, who claims to be a lineal} and they also are now scarce and costly nodernne 
descendant of the composer. If his claims are| This is what Mr. Swiveller would call a sloorer Mijaher that 
well-founded, we can only express surprise that he| Evidently Dr. Purcell Taylor has never heard of theiidiom is tc 
appears to know so little about his great ancestor, Purcell So iety and its twenty-three folio volumes simple stu: 
and still less about his music. He starts by telling| Purcell’s music, produced, under the best possibiegmke subs 
his readers that conditions of scholarship and publication, during the iursh, whii 
Henry Purcell was of the oldest family of | past fifty years. However, he has been busy with a smpler one 
France, and his name should properly be spelt Pourcel. crusade on his own account this son; 
-wed on pigeon Agee any English or Irish When I first started the revival of Purcell’s musk ’ i a 
about forty-five years ago, it was the rarest thing tose wi De got 
Purcell has long since been claimed by the Irish his name on a programme or to find anyone acquainted n¢ ought 
Was he French after all? We should like to hear} withit. However, by fifteen years’ steady persevertg 940d wake u 
the subject debated by Dr. Grattan Flood and|_ effort I did manage to arouse some interest, but ft HM Pethaps | 
Dr. Purcell-Taylor. We have little doubt as to the| more in the Latin countries than in England. take th 
We cannot square this with the assertion a5 9 0lethan s 


result—though we should still persist in regarding | 
Purcell as an English composer. The Purcells, we| German appreciation and ‘correct modern editions 
are told, ‘came to England to escape religious|of Purcell—unless Dr. Purcell-Taylor rega 
persecution’ ; they were glass manufacturers, and at | Germany as one of the Latin countries 

the time of their arrival ‘the only glass made here; Readers have frequently called our attention t 


was the commonest window-glass and drinking| absurd statements on music that appear @ ® 
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glasses,’ the monopoly of the better kind of glass-| Radio Times. The limit has surely been reached oy ‘ying, par 
making having been sold by the English Government | this article on Henri Pourcel. Be calm, Dr. Grattaaggy “vie : mu 
pecially try 


to France and Italy. The Pourcels, thus deprived! Flood ! 
of their business, 
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Owing to an unexpected demand on our spa 







‘ were compelled to turn to account their musical ; 7 ‘ - Notes {0H ang 

talents, which were of a high order, but had uptothat | are obliged to hold over Musi . ‘Editor, and we 

time been only a source of amusement in their family Abroad,’ a number of Letters to the - Jslallises 
some Answers to Correspondents. \ Dream , 
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SONGS 


nterest attaches to the issue by the 
ford University Press of six songs by Bernard | 
; Dieren, for this composer has hitherto been 
omething of a Bunbury, in that his friends have | 
Jked freely of him as a genius, whilst outsiders have 
xi little or no chance of making his acquaintance. | 
sonly, of course, to a very limited extent that one | 
i form any opinion from six songs, but as these 
se written at various times between 1909 and the 
sent day, there may be some chance of 
jscerning developments of style, if such there be. 
Four settings are of English poets—Shelley, 
sakespeare, Skelton, and James I, of Scotland—and 
se other two are of Victor Hugo, and one cannot 
ice in every case the care and sensitiveness 
ch the poem is approached. The look of 
he music, ng to the number of accidentals, is 
jarming ; but the harmony itself is mostly not very 
ible. One can see its origins easily enough, and 
bey are pretty commonplace. What makes 
2 songs unsatisfactory is that the composer, while 
seems to be tending to atonality, is yet clinging to 
, definite key system. The end of ‘Les Con- 
mplations’ (No. 1) is an instance. It is easy 
follow the drift of the last two lines if we regard 
emas being frankly without feeling of key. But 
shen in the last bar the thing is jerked back sharply, 
a thoroughly hackneyed chromatic cadence, 
major, it makes the preceding lines sound 
ess—and not intentionally, successfully aimless, 
ust incompetently so. The same thing is true 
Les Rayons’ ; the vocal part closes in what is 
arly D major, but a postscript, derived from the 
troduction to the song, hustles us in five bars back 
E?, where we arrive somewhat bewildered. It 
be the vision of a genius: it may, on the 
ner hand, be only a gaucherie of the composer. 
etainly it does not seem right and inevitable in 
eway that good music always is. It isn’t that the 
nodernness’ of the songs shocks or surprises, but 
that they are not quite modern enough. The 
mixed. Passages of charming, quite 
stuff like the beginning of *Les Rayons’ 
subsequent more dissonant effects sound 
ursh, while these highly-coloured passages make 
smpler ones sound tame. It is true that the opening 
this song demands an atmosphere of sleep, from 
we are to awake; but this effect could quite 
| be got within the limits of one style or another. 
ne ought not to fall asleep a pupil of Grieg, 
ud wake up a pupil of Schénberg. 
ethaps the most successful of the songs is ‘ Take, 
take those lips away, which is more of a complete 
ethan some of theothers. And ‘With margerain 
ate, a light, scherse-like song, with a good pair of 
formers would sound charming. It isa relief in 
sand the other fast-moving song, ‘Spring Song of 
ae Birds,’ to find the texture lighter. The com- 
Mrative ‘thickness’ of the slower songs is apt to be 
ying, particularly so because it is difficult in this 
“We ot music to keep the rhythm alive. This is 
cially true of ‘ Take, oh ! take those lips away.” 
_‘urning to E. J. Moeran, we find the work of a 
ar who has obviously solved his problem of style 
‘"d found his natural, inevitable idiom; and this | 
“allises our feelings about van Dieren. Moeran’s | 
* “ream of Death’ begins quietly and works up| 


articular 


ow 


ott 


§ too 


to a climax as effective as one can want, within the 
limits of the medium which the composer has chosen, 
And while the music catches the spirit of the poem 
skilfully, it avoids the slight suspicion of affectation 
that hangs about some of Yeats’s poetry, and infects 
some musical settings of it. Another good song, also 
from the Oxford University Press, is ‘ Angel Spirits 
of Sleep,’ by Robert Bridges and E. L. Bainton. 
The swaying rhythmical figure which persists through 
this song is specially attractive, and is so deftly 
managed that it never becomes monotonous. It is 
something of a feat to have touched these words 
without breaking their fragile charm. E. Kendal 
Taylor’s ‘White in the Moon,’ from the same 
publishers, is not so sure in its handling as these 
other two songs, but has a good deal to say. The 
music has strength and reticence, and the atmo- 
sphere of verse 2 is strikingly caught. The song 
contains, perhaps, too much material for its length, 
but it only just misses being a really fine thing. 

from Cramer’s come three songs by Martin Shaw. 
‘The Little Waves of Breffny’ opens with a fine, 
broad phrase which makes the contrasting sections on 
pages 2, 4, and 7 sound somewhat commonplace. 
But it is an effective song, giving scope to both 
performers. ‘The Conjuration’ is a trifle, in a style 
unusual to this composer, and some of its effects, 
such as the ‘bell-ninths’ with which it closes, are 
hackneyed. But the song does not depend entirely 
on these. It has a delicacy and charm that will make 
it attractive for a time. Mr. Shaw’s arrangement of 
‘Ye Banks and Braes’ seems too elaborate for a 
simple tune, which needs little if any accompani- 
ment, and makes its points more effectively when 
these are not heavily underlined. 

‘Evoe,’ a prose-poem by ‘Fiona McLeod’ has got 
from John Foulds the setting it deserves. Words 
and music alike are ‘full of sound and fury.’ But 
f only on account of its vehemence the song might 
be made to sound impressive by a fine singer 
and an energetic pianist. With it, from Paxton’s, 
comes Cyril Jenkins’s ‘My love is like a red, 
red rose,’ which is something of a shock. It is 
a commonplace tune with commonplace harmonies, 
inadequate to the poem and unworthy of its 
composer; and it seems too casual even to 
become a best-seller, qualified as it is in some 
ways for this fate. 

Austin Dobson’s knack of blending sentiment and 
humour is pleasantly shown in his poem ‘On a 
Nankin Plate,’ and the same combination is happily 
achieved in Harvey Grace’s setting, which comes 
from Novello, Some very attractive and unexpected 
effects are got by means of simple but skilfully 
managed changes of key. ‘This house also publishes 
‘A Sprig of Heather,’ four Irish tunes set to words by 
F. W. Harvey, and lightly but charmingly arranged 
by Dr. A. Herbert Brewer. There is little need to 
recommend these songs, which were heard all over 
England last week, when their first performance, by 
Miss Flora Woodman, at the Shire Hall, Gloucester, 
was broadcast. 

From New York (H. W. Gray Co.) come Six 
Negro Spirituals, collected and arranged by Jean 
Taylor, which will be welcomed by those who like 
spirituals. For some of us there is always a 
suspicion about them. Sincere as they undoubtedly 
are for their originators, they sometimes seem less so 
among English people, who listen to them with a 
mixture of religious sentiment and amusement at 
their ‘quaintness.’ Nor can one help feeling that 
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they owe some popularity to their coming so near to| 
This is obviously not true of the very | 
best of them; but it is most noticeable that the| 
combination of superficially popular music with| 
religious sentiment is irresistible to some minds. 
Spirituals are, moreover, ineffective if sung in | 
ordinary London English: and the attempts of | 
English singers to imitate negro dialect, even when | 
not actually ludicrous, involve an affectation and 
insincerity which are out of place in this kind of song. | 

Dr. Heinrich Miller is issuing through Schotts a| 
series of ten volumes of fo'k-songs of all European | 
nations. Three volumes of this set come up for| 
notice, the first containing Russian songs, the second | 
English, and the third, songs of various Celtic 
peoples. It is a fine scheme, and one, obviously, 
that might be of the greatest use both to singers and 
Beautiful things are to be found in all! 


jazz music. 





students. 


these volumes—though some of the arrangements 
might be severely criticised—and it is interesting to 
get the bird’s-eye vew of national characteristics | 


which such a scheme offers. But we suspect that for | 
serious study these volumes will have to be pretty | 
freely supp'emented from more original sources; 
certainly German students will need great 
many additions if they are to get any real idea of 
English folk-song. ‘The Minstrelsy of England,’ | 
with Edmondstoune Duncan’s rather heavy-handed 
itions, is freely drawn upon, and some 
i7th-, and 18th-century traditional songs 
are included. [But there is a serious dearth of real 
folk-song, and very many of the most highly 
characteristic English tunes (perhaps for reasons of 
copyright) are missing. The student would gin from | 
this volume, therefore, only an inadequate idea of the | 
wealth and individuality of our folk-song inheritance. | 
Che arrangements, too, serve to show how finely | 
suitable and racy are those of Cecil Sharp and 
Vaughan Williams, whose work is not represented. | 
The Editor cannot be blamed for not including | 
specimens the publishing rights of which he was 


most a 


harmon 


good 16th-, 


perhaps unable to obtain. Unfortuately, none the 
less, the absence of some obvious things detracts 
from the va'ue of this collection, at any rate as| 


regards the English volume. 
Paterson’s of Edinburgh are publishing a set of solos 
from Bach’s Cantatas, sacred and secular, of which 
the first four numbers are already issued. They 
the great man in cheerful, and sometimes | 
boisterous, humour. Most amusing, and a fine! 
baritone solo, is that from the ‘ Coffee’ Cantata, ‘ Has | 
a father with his children not a hundred thousand | 
cares ?’—a subject, anyway, on which Bach wrote| 
with knowledge. The same publishers send four| 
songs ‘From the Hebrides,’ by Marjory | 
Kennedy Fraser. And lastly, there is Schumann’s | 
*Frauenliebe’ Cycle, translated by Dawson Freer, and 
Joseph Williams. Translation is} 
always a problem: here it is especially so, because 
the heavy German sentiment is even heavier than 
usual, and cannot but sound unnatural in English. | 
The translator, however, has avoided bathos, and | 
has made his translation singable, without doing | 
violence to the musical text. to | 


show 


more 


published by 





STRING ORCHESTRA 

Two pieces have been added to ‘The Amateur | 
Orchestra’ series of Messrs. Joseph Williams— 
‘Air’ from Gluck’s ‘Orpheus’ and A//egretto from | 
Schubert's Symphony in D. Both are well-arranged | 


by the Editor, Mr. Adam Carse, and fulfil admirably 





| need for 


the object of the publishers, namely, to Provide 
school orchestras with music which is at once of 
good quality and easy to perform. In the Air from 
‘Orpheus, the second violin part consists oj 
accompaniment only, while the viola matches and 
blends with the first violin, which sings the melody 
This plan will teach viola players the fallacy of 
believing that theirs is a ‘cushy’ job; but perhaps 
an interchange of responsibilities between violas an¢ 
seconds might have resulted in greater variety of 
colour. : 
A ‘Preghiera,’ by Albert von Doenhoff, freely 
transcribed for strings by Michael Press (G. Schirmer 


has little to commend it. I have not seen the 


| original work of Doenhoff, but the main lines which 


must be retained in this transcription sugges: 


| something distinctly artless, redolent of the sent 


mentality which was the test—or, at any rate, one of 
the tests—of popular music long ago. There is little 
to be gained by trying to ‘ thicken’ such thin brot! 
as Michael Press has attempted to do. You car 
make it heavier and muddy; you cannot give it rea 
body and substance. The ‘Preghiera’ has an a 
of modernity; at heart it is as old as another 
‘Preghiera’—‘La Priére d'une Vierge.’ To m 
thinking, all heartful outpourings of the kind are 
best on the pianoforte. The string orchestra and 
the string quartet are instruments ill-fitted for su 


tasks. B. \ 
VIOLIN PIECES 
J. Stuart Archer’s * Berceuse’ (Paxton) has 
pleasant lilt, and, arranged for the violin 
Léon J. Fontaine, should make a fairly attractive 


interlude between the study of more serious works 
The fingering of the violin part, however, is open t 
objection on the ground that the frequent use of the 


| same finger in going from a low note to a higher 


one, suggests competition with the sliding trombone 
of a jazz band. That the thing can be done grace 
fully must be admitted, but only by players 
advanced enough to choose their own fingering. | 
can imagine nothing more painful than a fortament 
on bars 7 and 8, as indicated, coming from a hal! 
baked fiddler. Far more finished, and in every wa 
commendable, is the Nocturne of Colin Macleod 
Campbell (Novello), which, by the way, has also been 
adapted for the ’cello. It is a straightforwar 
well- proportioned piece of music, which possesses the 
rare merits of simplicity and sincerity. B. V. 
VIOLIN METHODS 
In ‘Problems of Tone and Technique’ (Paxton 
the author, W. Sachse, has touched upon one aspect 
of violin study and practice which older pedagogues 
were inclined to overlook. ‘The average teache! 
of forty, or even thirty, years ago, never gave 4 
thought to the dangers of excessive fatigue. The 
heroic method was the only one in use, and the pup 
was urged to work and go on working. Not a 
teachers followed this practice, and Auers ‘The 
Violin as I teach it’ proves that, at any rate, those 
who learnt from him or taught under his guidance 
knew better than to tempt providence and tire the 
muscles of the hand after nature had intimated the 
rest. Unquestionably the old plan “0 
been the cause of much mischief, and it Is gratifying 
to see the younger generation being brought up ate 
different way. Individual requirements need = 
consideration than they got under a 7¢gzme .“ 
apparently aimed at the survival of the fittest. © 
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vk under review takes into account individual | Much modern music suffers in this way through lack 


ficulties 


that is its chief claim to consideration. | of simplicity and clarity, and it is all to Benjamin’s 


ead of starting from the idea that all that matters | credit that he succumbs but rarely to the common 


- the overcoming of the physical weakness of a/ malady. 


2 mind ale ' 
vers must do. Hence his general plan has variety 


its basis, and proceeds gradually with many a 
ngthy explanation. Of course the new method will 
wot succeed in making a fiddler of a man who has 
the necessary qualifications, any more than the old 
sethod could have succeeded, But it may save the 

Jifed student some bitter moments and humiliating | 
wgeriences. There is nothing to be gained and | 
aych to be lost by forcing nature—that is the lesson 

jern teachers apparently have learnt. B. V. 


CHAMBER MU5IC 


nterest attaches to any new work by 

sine Goossens. Amongst the younger composers 
; one has never fallen below a certain 
table standard, and if the great promise of his 

y work has not been so far completely fulfilled, 
no ground for scepticism. The greatest 

ists do not come to maturity in a day. A 
storale and Harlequinade,’ for flute, oboe, and 
forte (now published by Curwen), is, as 
nercial people say, well up to sample. We all 
with what skill and grace the composer can paint 
nsical mood of a Harlequinade, and what rich 

nic colour to expect in a pastoral piece. These 
are the tritles of an 


who 


we, of course, trifles; but the 
ert craftsman. 
\dela Maddison’s Quintet for two violins, viola, 
ncello, and pianoforte (Curwen) could not 
sibly be mistaken for great music. I am, however, 
e who frankly confesses to a partiality for small 
eer. More potent beverages have their merits and 
ernghts. But surely there is something to be 
o for ‘the little creature.’ all modesty and good 
harm no man. It is only when 
eer bears the label of some famous vintage 
hat we feel disconcerted, since we don’t know 
the host is conscious of his error a1 
he is giving us in good faith what he 
to be something choice and rare. And this 
met leaves us very doubtful. Unquestionably 
‘composer aims high, and there is merit in hitching 
t%€swagon to a star. But is there not merit also to 
von in acknowledging that we are more familiar 
1 the earth than with the stars, and in doing that 
hwe can do with our whole heart rather than 
lattempting to follow an ideal which evades our 
asp 
nless [ am mistaken, Arthur Benjamin’s Sonatina 
violin and pianoforte (Oxford University Press) is 
* rst work of the kind the composer has published. 
‘tnd in it much that attracts and charms me 
“els a genuine feeling for the freedom of modern 
mony, and a certain sense of style and 
“portion If the Scherzo seems a little too brief to 
1d firmly the balance between the first movement 
nd the Rondo, I feel inclined to ascribe it to the 
testy of a composer who refuses to dilute his 
— by the usual methods—neither more honest 
attractive than the milkman’s. On the other| 
_ I am not particularly struck by the tenths of | 
* planotorte opening the third movement, and | 
‘sionally the harmony is needlessly over-elaborate. | 


ager, the author realises the importance of keeping | 
t and in control of the work which the} 


His 5-4’s ring true enough, however, and 
impression is one of considerable 


the general 
B.V 


promise 


CHURCH MUsI 

C, E. Miller’s ‘Missa Sancti Augustini’ (Faith 
Press) is for unaccompanied singing. It is well 
written, is of only moderate difficulty, and should 
proveeffective. The Creed is omitted, but both forms 
of the Kyrie are included. The treble D in the 
bottom line of p. 2 should be dotted. 

A feature of Henry G. Ley’s setting of the Lord’s 
Prayer (Oxford University Press) is its freshness of 
treatment, both rhythmic and harmonic. For this 
reason, ind also because it presents no difficulties, it 
should prove welcome. It may be used either for 
unison singing with accompaniment, or for S.A.T.1 
unaccompanied, 

Two numbers of Boosey’s Modern Festival Series, 
under the general editorship of Herbert Hughes, are 
carol settings by Kenneth G. Finlay: ‘When Christ 
was born of Mary free’ and ‘Angels from the 
realms of glory. Both are for s.A.T.B. unaccom 
panied. The first has an optional faux-bourdon 


setting for the third verse, with melody in tenor and 


bass. They are excellently written, and deserve to 


known. ‘The appears in. both 
The same composer has also written an 
admirable tune (s.A.T.B.) with an alternative faux 
bourdon setting for use with two hymns: ‘O Spirit 
of the Living God’ and ‘Almighty Father, Who dost 
give’ (Oxford University Press). 

A ‘Service of Thanksgiving and Memorial. 
compiled by Hugh Blair | Paxton), includes three well 
known hymns suitable for use before the Service 
* Soldiers, who are Christ’s below,’ ‘O God, our Help 
in ages past, and ‘ The Son of God goes forth to war 

Responses, Collects (from the collection of the 
Headmaster of Uppingham), Dr. Blair’s anthem, 
‘Rest and Peace Eternal,’ for s.A.T.b., concluding 
hymns, and a three-fold Amen, also by Dr. Blair. 
\n arrangement for the organ of the Last lost and 
Reveille, for use if necessary, may also be obtained 
separately. 

Choirmasters should note that the National Institute 
for the Blind has now issued (through Novello) its third 
Carol Booklet. Hitherto both words and music have 
been by blind poets and musicians. This year’s 
booklet is made up of contributions specially composed 
by Norman Cocker, G. D. Cunningham, William 
Faulkes, T. W. Hanforth, Arthur Meale, and Dr. W. 
Prendergast. Readers may be reminded that a free 
grant of the necessary copies wiil gladly be made to 
Church choirs or carol parties willing to set apart 
a collection in aid of the work conducted by the 
National Institute for the Blind. Applications for 
free copies (stating how many required) should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Music Department, 


be widely music 


notations. 


| National Institute for the Blind, 224, Great Portland 


Street, W.1. Carol Booklets Nos. 1 and 2 are also 
available, if required, on the same terms. 

The Church Music Society has just issued (through 
the S.P.C kK. and the Oxford University Press: a 
second edition of its Choral Festival Book No. 1 


Order of Evensong Chis helpful little book, in 
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varying capacity, | 


order to be suitable for choirs of 
contains only the ‘plain parts’ of the service— 
Responses (Sarum form), Psalms (both plainsong and 
Anglican settings), and hymns. Services and/| 


anthems can be added as required, and graded lists | 


of suitable music are included. G. G. 


EASY PIANOFORTE MUsk¢ 


Sl 
The Musician's Bookshelf 
* Musicians and Mummers.’ By Herman Klein, 
| Cassell, 215. 
There is an equable tone about Mr. Kieig; 


writing which seems to tell us that life has behays 
very kindly to him. He has done what he mo 


| wanted to do, and has had the friendships he desir 


Some capital teaching material will be found in a| 
number of pianoforte albums recently issued. They | 
range in difficulty from Primary to Lower Division | 
standard. For beginners, Ruth Tanner’s ‘ Happy 
Days at the Piano’ (Lyon & Hall, Brighton 
and Eastbourne) may be recommended. rhe | 
pieces are short and easily graded, and the 
omposer has also provided words to fit each tune. | 
Though signatures of one flat and one sharp are} 
used, no black notes occur in the first dozen pieces. 
In No. 4 the treble B flat requires a natural. 
In the last piece the tune would lie much more 
comfortably under the hand without the rather 
fussy changing of fingers on repeated notes. ‘Two 
Little Pieces, by R. H. Walthew | /l’axton), are 
rather more difficult than the above. The first 
Andanti gives practice in expressive 
melody playing in each hand and in hand sfaccato 
in the fiz mosso section. The second—A//egretto 
requires dainty playing and phrasing. 

[wo books by E. Beck-Slinn are more advanced. 
Seaside Sketches’ (Bosworth) are four fluently- 
written pieces two parts. They are excellent 
for developing clean. playing in each _ hand. 
No. 3, ‘A Romp,’ is a capital study in quick 
repeated notes. In this, and in the first and last of 
the set, nimble finger-work is called for. In * Masks 
and Faces’ (Joseph Williams), Mr. Beck-Slinn 
portrays ‘The Arrival of the Guests,’ ‘Columbine’ 
Scherzando), ‘The Black Knight’ (Ad/a 
Pierrette,’ and ‘Harlequin.’ The first and last 
require crisp, lively playing ‘These bright little 
pieces should appeal to young people, and might 
protitably be given to those whose rhythmical sense 
needs quickening. 

There is nothing blatant about 
by John C. Holliday (Joseph Williams). It is a 
quietly-written little piece, mainly in_ four-part 
harmony, which, apart from its rhythmical value, 
would make a pleasant study in playing. 
Soundly written, and forming excellent recreation for 
elementary pupils, are four little pieces under one| 
‘Thoughts in Tune,’ by T. Haigh (Paxton. 
Chey are usefully varied in style, and the left hand is 
well catered for. 

For pupils just out of the primary stage, Leslie | 
Fly’s attractive suite ‘Our Island Story’ ‘Forsyth 
may be cordially recommended. The story | 
is told in fifteen short pianoforte solos and two duets. | 
For technical purposes these are admirable. They 
range in length from a few bars to a full page, and 
are widely varied in style. Musically, their general 
level is high, and the harmonic treatment 
frequently distinctive. G. G. 


moderato 


in 


Marcia), 


‘A little Ragtime,’ 


j 
valo 


cover, 
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In reviewing Alec Rowley’s ‘Andante Religioso’ 
for violoncello solo, strings, organ, and drums, in 
the September A/usical Times (p. 822), the writer 
omitted to state that the work is published by 





Novello. 


In the course of these memories of a long ang 
successful life no obstacle obtrudes. People hon 
been almost uniformly charming towards him, ang 
circumstances propitious. We know that in sud 
cases there is always a give and a take. The wor 
gave amiability, no doubt, in exchange for amiabiliiy 
received. Through all the years of his Cruising 
n London theatres and concert-rooms he seems ty 
have found wonderfully unruffled waters. We dete: 
a distinct note of surprise in his account of his 
arrival at New York in 1901, when all unknowing 
he stepped into a feud between a _ somewhy 
disreputable musical journal and a composer ¢ 
operettas. It was as though he had not know 
such things could be. 

Perhaps the happy temperament of our author 
inclined to rob of vividness his accounts of | 


| leading lights of the past whom he knew so w 


The names of his friends make a splendid am 
but with a natural kindliness he is often content: 
tell us that this or that great man or famous 
fascinating woman was simply charming. Certair 
he succeeds in making the impression that tb 
personages of artistic London in the ’seventies a 
‘eighties were singularly bland and genial. 

lo protest much is not in the part of sucha 
writer, but Mr. Klein’s book does ever so mild 
protest against the unfair modern disparagement ( 
that period, and particularly of its musical achiev 
ments. Such justice was due. The disparagemer 
has been overdone. 

Mr. Klein has been a musical critic for abor 
fifty years, and has heard everything and everyor 
He protests, and his words carry weight, that 0 
mid-Victorians were not so benighted as 
neo-Georgians fondly imagine them. In s0 
ways they were a good deal better off thant 
enlightened generation. Mr. Klein’s  memor 
embrace season after season of grand opera—gratd 
beyond the dreams of the 1920's. There wet 
singers then And, moreover, all that were in 0 
world aspired to shine in London. 

The reader cannot but be impressed by the nants 
in the great operatic companies assembled by (yt 
Mapleson, and Augustus Harris. He is still mot 
sympathetically struck by the story of Carl Ros 
exploits. Harris was in the grip of a fashion 
public which wanted brilliant and expensive show 
that foreign operas with foreign casts. > 
Carl Rosa set out for something less epheme:t, 
This Hamburger meant to put English opera 
feet, and his achievements within a few years “7 
remarkable. He was the man for the unresoree 
problem—but he died too soon (at forty-seven, ® 
there was no one to succeed him. The well-mean® 
Company that still bears his name is a far cry a 
the admirable band of singers who in the early 1° 
were so hopefully producing—and with cem® 
public encouragement—operas by all the best # ™ 
young men, Stanford, Mackenzie, Corder, &™ 
Goring Thomas. 


1S, 
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then Mr. Klein went year after year to the 
g. James’s Hall chamber concerts, and that brings 
ie pay tribute to another Victorian whom we 
wuld gladly have with us to-day—Arthur Chappell, | 
spose good deeds should give that name a lasting | 
pace of honour in the history of English music, 
There is to-day no lack of chamber music in L ondon, | 
iyt still we have nothing quite like the permanent | 
stitution of the ‘ Pops.’ 
Vir. Klein does not over-glorify the age of his| 
He suffered too much from the futility of | 
concert to deplore its decline. But he} 
the same, that in the ’seventies the} 
was not afflicted by unwanted | 


youth. 
the ballad 
reminds us, a 
concert-world 
ecitalists. 
He saw all the Gilbert and Sullivan operas come 
ght, and on the strength of that alone he will be | 
méerstood if he refuses to subscribe to the superiority | 
fan age that has no Sullivan. Not only have we 
0 Sullivan; Mr. Klein Cone not hide his opinion 
dat recent attempts to sing his music have been 
petty poor. 
The ‘seventies were also the golden age of choral 
snging in London. ‘Choral singing to-day is} 
nipably inferior to what it was before the close of 
yz igth century.’ For Mr. Klein the best of choral 
was given by the Henry Leslie choir 


perfect in its unity and balance, its precision of 
its delicate gradations of strength, and, perhaps 
the miraculous beauty and tenuity of its 
e 
tended its career in 1887, and the Sacred Harmonic 
Society soon followed it. The London Bach Choir 
n those days brilliantly efficient. 
Those who have not thought of Promenade 
merts dissociated from the names of Robert 
Newman and Henry Wood may read in Mr. Klein’s 
kof the older Covent (arden ‘ Proms.’ with their 
regular hoven and Wagner nights and their 
irongs of devotees. In a word, then, this amiable 
ad unassuming chronicle contains a salutary lesson 
fa rather conceited musical generation. We| 
doing better things in all directions 
he right to scoff at the ’seventies. 
C. 
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The Organ Works of Rheinberger.’ By Harvey 
race. 
Novello, 5s. 


think most organists have been a little irritated, 
ne time or other, by friends who took it for| 
ranted that there is no music for the organ that} 
matters, outside Bach and a little Mendelssohn, until 
t advent of the younger French and German 
nools. That attitude arose from ignorance, of 
durse ; but I wonder if we organists do as much as 
*t might, consistently, to enlighten our friends in 
the pews 

Any organist who has gone through the score of 
‘atas that Rheinberger left, besides his smaller 
peces,and who can play them with spirit, in a 
‘orkmanlike manner, need have small fear of the 
proaches of musical friends. He will, in addition, 
‘ave given himself a very great amount of 
Peasure, and have improved his playing more than a| 
te, These Sonatas, save for a rare dull sh | 
ewe here and there, are full of meat, and the 
- sition of their good points has clearly been a| 
“our of love to the author of this book, who, making 
Waintance with Rheinberger and Bach together, 


| 


| by every organ ‘fan’ 


| had 


| retires discouraged—to the 


| deli 


when he was a choir-boy, has found that ‘their 
music has stood the test of constant usage far better 
than that of any other composers. 

I take it that there are few guides who are more 
affectionately trusted for their sanity of judgment, 
| broad-mindedness, and knowledge, than Mr. Harvey 
Grace ; and so! have no doubt that this book (reprinted 
from papers in the Musical Times) will be kept 
who reads these lines. ‘Those 
who know the music will enjoy the exposition of its 
qualities, which does not lack the touch of enthusiasm 
that bespeaks the real music-lover keen on helping 
anyone who is interested, to taste the joys for 
himself ; those who do not know Rheinberger have 
here matter that, with the plentiful illustrations, will 
show them how to get the best out of the Sonatas, and 
cannot fail to stimulate many to search for beauties 
in other departments of music. Here is something 
of the gusto that makes Grove’s book on the 
Beethoven Symphonies so enjoyable, apart even from 
what it teaches. 

Mr. Grace comments on Rheinberger’s excellence 
as a writer of variations. Why are there so few good 
modern sets for the organ, of some scope? If we 
more with the Brahmsian concentration and 
breadth of a set by Harford Lloyd (Augener), that I 
remember struck me as unusually good a few years 
ago, we should be happy. There is no form in which 
player and audience are more interested, when the 
variations really have meat in them. Rheinberger, 
both in his fugues and in his variations (especially in 
his ground-bass treatment), seems to me to have more 
than a tincture of those Brahmsian qualities, and of 
the big-chested freedom of stride of Bach. Some of 
the meditative slow movements, and certain of the 
short pieces, are as good as anything ever written in 
that kind for the organ. 

Mr. Grace rigbtly emphasises the value of the 
hundred or so smaller pieces as voluntaries and 
recital items. It passes comprehension why so many 
organists continue to throw to their congregations the 
small change of compositions by inferior men, when 
these musicianly Monologues, Characteristic Pieces, 
Meditations, and so on, are available. 

The difficulties in Rheinberger are of precisely the 
right kind, that inspire and do not repel the keen player. 
Other composers—e.g., Reger—will sometimes present 
enormous meals that leave little but a touch of 
indigestion by which to be remembered. (ne or two 
heavy doses of such works, and a recital audience 
‘pictures,’ maybe. Small 
blame to it. 

As an organist whose days at the console are over, 

shall continue to enjoy my Rheinberger with the 
aid of the pianoforte-duet arrangements of the 
Sonatas, and the memory of the more richly coloured 
ghts of organ tone. Luckier people, still in 
harness, will find in this book the friendliest guide to 
the music, and a means of enabling them to 
commend it in the best possible way to their 
congregations. W.R. A. 
‘The History of Orchestration.’ By Adam Carse. 
{Kegan Paul, 12s. 6d. | 

The present seems to be a good moment for the 
issue of such a treatise this. Ample material 
concerning early orchestral methods was available 
| waiting to be collated; and the modern orchestra 
| has reached a state of opulence calculated to satisfy 
even the most extravagant composer. One hopes so, 
at all events. Mr. Carse has made a capital book 


as 
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out of all the mass of interesting stuff at his disposal. 
He has consulted scores galore, first editions, 
ontemporary prints, manuscripts, &c. He begins 
by discussing the instruments of the 17th century, 
ind carries his study of methods from the early| 
efforts of the 16th century, through the four- part | 
string band of Purcell-Scarlatti, the Bach-Handel | 
orchestra, the transition period of Gluck, the eras of | 
Haydn-Mozart, Beethoven-Schubert-Weber-Rossini, | 
Meyerbeer - Berlioz - Mendelssohn -Glinka, Wagner, | 
Krahms-Tchaikovsky, to that of Strauss-Debussy- | 
Elgar, with a break halfway for a chapter concerning 
the instruments of the 19th century. There is an| 
abundance of illustration, pictorial and music-type. | 
The style is always interesting (though not always | 
areful: e.g., there are a few split infinitives and | 
some slips in spelling of proper names . Particularly | 
yood are the pages devoted to Berlioz, and very much | 
to the point concerning some contemporary composers 
s the remark of Spohr concerning Berlioz, quoted by | 
Mr. Carse: ‘I have a special hatred of this etern: ul 
speculating upon extraordinary instrumental effects.’ | 
Louis should have lived to-day, when so many} 
scores contain an intolerable amount of extraordinary 
nstrumental effect to a mere ha’p’orth of musical 
nvention. Mr. Carse’s history well deserves to 
vecome the standard authority on this perennially 
nteresting subject H.G. 


T 


Riviere. 

aris: Editions dela N. R. F francs | 
French criticism lately lost a subtle and poetical 
mind in acques Riviére. Still a young man, he 
died of the lingering effects of the rigours he had 
suffered asa prisoner Of war in Germany 

[he musical essays in this volume date from 
before the war. ‘The composers discussed are Bach, 
Rameau, Wagner, Franck, Debussy, Ravel, Dukas, 
Borodin, and Moussorgsky. Riviére’s musical 

ticism was purely ‘literary. This is a_ sort 
which, often lending itself to high-falutin nonsense, 
has been so much abused that people excusably fight 

of it. Yet, surely, it all depends on how it is 
done. Riviére was too keen an intelligence, and 

0 cultivated, to fall into any nonsense. 

His picturesque style of writing stands or falls by 
the reality of the impression he has received. When 
the impression was somewhat slight, as we can 
ruess that it was from Franck’s music, the essay 
falls into mere word-spinning. But is not this a} 

vid way of putting the characteristics of Spanish 
music—a more vivid way than any purely technical 
statement could be 


There is a torpor in Spanish dance music—a union 


fury and sleepiness. The dancers seem always to 
isin another by their cries. They stamp 
they stand all ready, arms a-kimbo, and 
invectives as encouragement. l the storm 

tt break. Bold -ginnings peter out 


preludising, preparatory ritornels, emphatic 


<ordiums. The singers set out to show us how 
comparable they are. oo hot to-night, and 
the guitar’s strings snap. 

Chere is a pretty tribute to the winning effect of | 
Pelléas’ on the men who were young when the 

entury was young. The essays on ‘Prince Igor’ 
ind ‘Boris Godounov’ date from the time of the first | 
triumphs of the Russian Ballet. Riviére could go} 
back to Rameau, and find ‘a reward for weariness | 
and one of our dearest astonishments.’ The astonish- | 
ment was that of the young men who had imagined | 


—atiiaies. 
that Wagner had broken all moulds and forma 
fashions of expression. But Rameau’s Spontaneit 


is so wondrous that it feels no uneasiness { 

its chains. It rises and dances, it suffers passion, a an 

it weeps in the palace of its own choice, and within the 

rules of its games it employs itself macy so that the 
idea never occurs to it of an escape from a constrain: 
which is beyond its perception. 

In Bach’s ‘St. John’ Passion, Riviére hears ; 
voice of contrition, ever harassed by the sense oj 
guilt, a voice of deep self-accusation absorbed in ths 
prayer for pardon i 

Like prayer, whose invariable modes it borroys 
this music is both rigid and panting. Bach takes one 
idea after another. To each one he hangs until he has 
wholly expressed it. He leaves it only when it ; 
exhausted. Tle inserts it in a fixed form—chorus, aria 

or recitative—whose abstract lines draw beforehand a 

plan of the ways of its exploration. Within that form 

a great music, feverish and united, is developed. | 

tramps up and down the allotted space, and the grour 

is pitted with the number of its steps. Every inct 

covered by that hurried, regular movement. Wondreu 
trampling! There is no way of escape for me. Ia 
led by violence. I can but obey the i } 

gripped me, and I must / unto the er 

close, grim grasp, I am an expiating p 
* Debussy and Ravel.’ By F. H. Shera 

Oxford University Press, 1 

This is one of the excellent ‘ Mus 
series, the first batch of which was reviewed in 
last issue Mr. Shera’s book nadvertently 
from the notice—is a very concise discussion of th 
composers, the author having wisely saved space 
omitting biographical details, which after 
easily accessible. The coupling of tw 
so typically nch, yet in many ways 
a happy thought, for there 
interesting and _ instructive in 

Mr. Shera deals with their main char 
discusses a few representative works 
music-type illustrations. It is not « 
he could have made better use of | y page 
By the way. he says that ‘No mode possesses 4 
leading-note.’ But what about the Lydian 
and the Hypo-Lydian—C to ¢ Be 


| certain amount of disrepute becaus the possess 


of that rather weak feature 


Rubato, or the Secret of Expression in 
Playing By J. Alfred Johnstone 
Joseph Williams, paper, 35. t 

A very thorough exposition of « subject 
much in the air, and far too li indersto 
even by many experienced pianists. study 0! 
would enable students to hit the mean_ betwee 
sidity and the incoherent and rhythmless distort 
that too often pass as fempo rubato—even . 
case of some famous players. Mr. Johnstone supp 
his text with numerous music-type illustrations 


‘Everybody’s Guide to Broadcast Musi 
Percy A. Scholes. 
Oxford University Press, 3». 6¢. 
The Second Book of the Gramophone Re 
By Percy A. Scholes 
Oxford University Press, 4». 6d. 
Little more than mere mention of these books ; 
needed, seeing how familiar the authors method ': 
to thousands of gramophone and wireless enthuss* 


(Continued on page 1%.) 
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(Continued from page 912.) 
Mr. Scholes does a useful thing in discussing some 
of the numerous letters he has received from listeners 
—letters ‘friendly, inimical, dogmatic, and inquiring. 
‘The Second Book of the Gramophone Record’ deals 
with a good many contemporary works, such as 
* Petrouchka,’ ‘The Planets,’ &c. Both books deserve 


extended notice, but space does not allow it in this} 


issue, and a postponement is not to be thought of, 
lest several more volumes from the indefatigable and 
advisory ‘P. A. S.’ appear in the meantime. The 
panting reviewer must hang on to his skirts or toil 
after him in vain. H. G, 
BOOKS RECEIVED 

[Mention in this list neither implies nor precludes 


review in a future ts sue. | 
Beethoven.’ By Joseph de 
Paris: Libraire Félix Alcan, 


Quatuors de 
Pp. 403. 


‘Les 
Marliave. 
30 /rs 

‘The Singing of the Psalms and Canticles to 
Anglican Chants.’ By A. Hastings Kelk. Pp. 19. 
Oxford University Press, 2¢. 

*Music and its Makers.’ By 
Pp. 159. George G. Harrap, 3s. 6d. 

‘The Problems of Modern Music.’ 
Weissmann, Translated from the 
M. M. Bozman. Pp. 244. Dent, 6s. 

‘Robert Schumann.’ By Frederic 
Pp. 336. 4 


Janet Weakley. 
By Adolf 
German by 


Niecks. 
Dent, tos, 6. 

‘ The Control of the Breath.’ 
James Dunlop Lickley. Pp. 65. 
Press, 6s. 

‘A Skeleton History of 
Present Day.’ By Elizabeth 
Kegan Paul, 4s, 6d. 


By George Dodds and 
Oxford University 


1400 to the 
Pp. 571. 


Music from 
Wray. 


Gramopbone Wotes 


By ‘Discus’ 


COLUMBIA 

In speaking last month of the new H.M.V. 
Pachmann records | said that they represented the 
player’s débat in the recording-room. Several 
correspondents write pointing out that Pachmann 
records have been in the Columbia list for some ten 
he has also recorded previously for H.M.V. 
But it was not invention on my 
somewhere (though I 
and merely quoted it in 


years ; 
Sorry ! my mistake. 
part. I read the statement 
cannot now trace the source), 
my simple, trustful way. 

Che pick of the Columbia basket this month is 
surely the reproduction of the Léner players in 
Beethoven's E flat Quartet, usually known as ‘ The 
Harp’ (four 12-in. Che whole touches high-water 
mark, both in playing and recording, and one need 
Especially good are the first movement 
and the /’resfo, which come on the first and third 
records of the set. The brilliance and precision of 
the latter are remarkable. 

Perhaps | am not a sufficiently keen Berliozian to 
appreciate fully the ‘Roman Carnival.’ I have never 
got over my feeling that the opening section is dull, 
and that (as usual with this composer) we do not get 
an approach to his best until he his going full steam 
ahead. Hence my pleasure in the 12-in. record of the 
Hallé Orchestra’s performance is almost confined to 
the second side. I have an impression, too, that the 
quieter side is less well recorded. 


say no more, 


’| Eugéne Goossens, sen. 


A very good piece of work is the selection from 
Wormser's music to ‘L’Enfant Prodigue,’ playeg }, 
the Queen’s Hall Light Orchestra, conducted }, 
There is always room {og 
| light music of this quality. The odd side of ty 
| 12-in. d.-s. is filled by a tasteful performance of jh. 
| Meditation from ‘ Thais.’ ] 
| The Preludes of Acts 1 and 3 of ‘La Traviata 
| played by the Court Symphony Orchestra, yi 

please such as still have any use for that faded 
work. I note that Mr. Compton Mackenzie says 
he is ‘prepared to defend “Traviata” againg 
anybody.’ I wish time and space allowed me 1 
lure him on! (12-in.). 

An interesting choral record is the 12-in, of th 
Associated Glee Clubs of America (cight hundreg 
and fifty male voices) singing ‘O come, all ye faithfy 
and ‘John Peel,’ with an audience of four thousan 
joining in the hymn. The power is considerable 
though not overwhelming), and the success 
sufficient to make us hopeful of getting first-rate 
choral records in due season. It cannot be said 
that the effect at the entry of the audience is that of 
four thousand people pulling their weight; thei 
effort makes a vague and not unimpressive back 
ground. But, oh! the rhythm in ‘ John Peel’! |j 
this is the fashionable rw/aaaaahto, give me strict 
metronomic dealing all the time for music of this 
sort. 

[he Columbia Company has taken a leaf out of the 
3.B.C. book in a 12-in. ‘ Descriptive Record,’ givin, 
the conglomeration of sounds, vocal and mechanica 
that accompany ‘A Day at Scarborough’ and ‘The 
Departure of the Flying Scotsman,’ played by the 
Columbia Sketch Company, with railway effects, 
bands, Xc. This is a very promising start in a field 
that is capable of a good deal of development. Ther 
is humour, the dialogue is clear, and (with the 
exception of the querulous child, who sounds to 
adult, and is certainly over-acted) the whole thing is 
natural. I suggest as successors a reproduction of 
stump speaker and his hecklers in Hyde Park, and 
the section of a crowd of football ‘fans’ during an 
exciting five minutes in a cup-tie. 

Good average vocal records are those of Stracciat 
in the Serenade from Berlioz’s ‘ Damnation de Faust 
and an Air from ‘ Tannhiiuser’—with a lot of wobble 
and unpleasing tone (10-in Miriam Licette anc 
Frank Mullings in the ‘Letter’ Duet from ‘Carmen 
—a good record, in which the orchestral accompan 
ment is successful above the average (12-in.) ; Mune 
Brunskill in a couple of Scotch songs, ‘ Ilka blade o! 
grass’ and ‘Ca’ the yowes’ (1o0-in.) ; and Glanvill 
Davies in Moussorgsky’s ‘Song of the Flea’ and 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘Silent Noon,’ with orchestra— 
not an unqualified success. Much more than a g00¢ 
voice is wanted here. We don’t get the mood of the 
second song, and the satire of the other is dram 
rather mild, with a laugh that sticks too faithfully 
the notes (10-in 


H.M.V. 


The autumn season could hardly make a finer sta! 
than it does, with Elgar’s second Symphony 
Bach’s Violin Concerto in E, The former !s = 
the greatest things in modern music, but s0 seldom 
heard that a recording is doubly welcome. '™ 
result is not perfect, of course. Elgar’s orchestratio! 
and texture generally are of a complexity bouné 
partially to defeat the gramophone and wireless for 
while. The records give those of us who know - 
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— 
§ymphony a chance to keep in touch with its beauties, 
‘hile waiting for its occasional performances ; and 
jose to whom it is as yet unknown can get on 


The opening record appears to be 
sfactory. There is not only a lack of 
details are far from clear. Curiously 
cord shows a great advance in every 
events on my machine. The best 
in the Scherzo, with the Finale as a 

The Scherzo is a thing of joy, and 
he details (especially in the fascinating quiet 
massages for wood-wind) are as clear as one could 
sire, 1 fancy the inequality of the recording is 
x to the playing, which seems to improve and 
earm up as it goes along. The players are the 
bert Hall Orchestra, with the composer as con- 
xtor. The work fills eleven sides, the odd space 
sing given to the Meditation from Elgar’s ‘ Light of 
fe’ an early work that is well worth attention. 
The Bach Concerto shows how far off still is the 
slution of the question of balance in works for 
loist and orchestra. Thibaud’s tone is rich, and so 
aras his part is concerned one need ask for nothing 
etter—though I feel that he doesn’t quite maintain 
the standard he reaches in the first 
wement. But we want a more clearly defined 
background. Even in the simplest of Bach’s 
xcompaniments there is always a good deal going 
o, and the faint, cloudy sounds here take off a lot of 
the interest and effect. I don’t know what kind of 
rchestral strength is used in cases like this. 


verms with 

the least Sa 
snority ; the 
the sec ond r 
way—at all 
recording is 
wood second 


hroughout 


however, the success with which a string quartet is| 
recorded, it might be worth while giving the back- | 


wound to a quartet, or double quartet, and allowing | 
hem a fair amount of rope in the matter of power. 
The effect of the string orchestra in this record is 
that of one long apology for being alive—the very | 
ast thing called for by music so vigorous. I hope} 
ay dwelling on this weakness will not give an 
mpression that the records are not enjoyable. Far| 
from it. I add that five sides are taken up by Bach, 
esixth being used to good effect by an Adagio ot | 
esplanes, arranged by Nachez—a worthy companion 
pece to the Concerto. 
Pachmann plays a couple of Chopin Mazurkas— | 
No. 2; and B flat minor, Op. 24, | 
He is, as usual, too much of a law | 
himself in regard to time and rhythm for my | 
ste. Audato, surely, should be little more than} 
h rhythmic freedom as cannot. well be | 
upressed in notation, Pachmann doesn’t merely | 

the time; he robs the composer as well. 

in last month’s Pachmann records, the tone | 
asionally suggests steel bars, but there are some | 
tautifully delicate bits. Most of us will be rs 


fat, Op. 50, 


thankful that the player doesn’t bother us with barely 
iniculate babblings as to the meaning of the music, 
this views on it. 
Vocal records are pretty much as usual—that is 

say, far less valuable than the instrumental, 
| both musical and _ interpretative sides. 
an McCormack sings Strauss’s ‘Morgen’ and 
achmaninov’s ‘Before my window’ with a tone- 
‘ality that is surely unduly lachrymose and nasal, 
Meisler playing obbligati (10-in.) ; Frieda Hempel 
S heard in a poor piece of descriptive writing by 
aay called ‘The Night Wind,’ and Schubert’s 
Nohin’ (10-in.) ; Eric Marshall is doleful and senti- 
mental in Bemberg’s ‘ Hindoo Song’ and Schubert’s 
the Wanderer’ (12-in.); and Leila Megane does 
‘othing to lift the general air of depression with 





Seeing, | 


Strauss’s ‘Dream in the Twilight’ and Schubert’s 
‘Death and the Maiden’ (1o-in.). It was a relief to 
put on the record of Ernest Hastings in a couple of 
Corney Grain’s songs (‘ The Cautious Lover’ and ‘ My 
old Dress Suit’), and his own ‘ After-thoughts.’ The 
Grain songs were well worth revival, but I suggest 
that ‘The Cautious Lover,’ with its melody in the 
style of Hook, is better sung than Jarlando’d. This 
view is based on my recollection of hearing Corney 
himself sing it when a youngster—when / was a 
youngster, that is. ‘After-thoughts’ is genuinely 
funny. 


VOCALION 


Here, as in the other parcels, we find a big classical 
work—Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto No. 4, in G, 
played by York Bowen and the Aolian Orchestra, 
with Mr. Stanley Chapple conducting (four 12-in.). 
This is unusually successful in regard to the piano- 
forte tone. Indeed, I cannot recall so long a work 
}in which the level is so high. Mr. York Bowen’s 
| fluent, happy style is well suited here. The orchestral 
| part is at times too much in the background, but on 
| the whole the balance is good. Thisis one of the very 
| best concerto records. Only in the slow movement 
do I feel some lack of significance—a not uncommon 
experience in gramophone performances, and one for 
|which the mechanical side is probably to blame. 
| A capital fiddle record is the to-in. of Albert 
| Sammons in Samuel Gardner's ‘From the Cane- 
brake,’ and Dvorak’s Slavonic Dance No. 1, arranged 
by Kreisler. The Gardner piece is rather small beer, 
but the playing of both is first-rate, and the repro- 
duction all that can be desired. 

To many the chief vocal record will be that of 
Luella Paikin in Benedict’s ‘La Capinera’ and 
Bishop’s ‘Lo! here the gentle lark’ (or, as the singer 
seems to prefer it, ‘gentell’). The fi very 





first is 
| attractive, thanks largely to the flute and celeste, and 


the admirably clear recording. Miss Paikin does, 


| with neatness and address, all that is possible with 


superficialities of this sort. The flute part in both 
played by Charles Stainer) is a delight. One is 
reminded that in this type of song, which is really a 
duet (or a duel, perhaps) between the two wind 
instruments, human and wood, the wood often comes 
off the better, though the human gets the bouquets 
and the paragraphs (12-in.). 

Horace Stevens shows a fine range of colour in 
his singing of a group of songs from Somervell’s 
cycle, ‘ Maud.’ But the very violence of the contrasts 
sometimes defeats the gramophone, which is apt to 
make a very quiet passage sound feeble. But it is 
good to find a singer of Mr. Stevens’s calibre 
concerning himself with representative English 
songs (12-in.). 

For an example of the reverse, take the record of 
Ethel Hook in ‘The Lost Chord’ and Liddle’s 
‘ Abide with me’—waste of a fine voice, at all events 
so far as the Liddle song is concerned. ‘There is 
still something to be said for the Sullivan song. One 
can easily point to this or that weakness, yet when 
all is said, it is streets above the conventional sacred 
song in musicianship and legitimate effect. 


NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY 


I am glad to see in the current number of 
the Gramophone that the Society winds up its 
first year in a satisfactory and hopeful position. 
Certainly it has justified its existence by pro- 


ducing excellent records of such works as the 
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Debussy Quartet, the Beethoven E flat, the 
Schénberg Sextet, &c., at a subscription rate which 
works out at five shillings a record—about 50 per cent. 
less than the usual price for a 12-in. of the same 
standard. ‘The latest issue is the Beethoven Quartet 
in F, Op. 59, No. 1. The players are again the 
Spencer Dyke Quartet. I cannot say that this set 
of records strikes me as being quite up to the level of 
the best of the Society's productions so far. There 
is more than a hint of doubtful intonation here and 
there, and the quiet passages suffer from a pronounced 
scratch that I am sure must evoke some pungencies 
from Mr. Compton Mackenzie. But there is much 
that is really first-rate—the freedom and nuance of 
the first movement and the delicacy of the 4//egre/to, 
for example. Readers who have not yet heard of 
the Society, or, having heard, are yet trembling on 
the brink, should write to the Secretary (58, Frith 
Street, W.1) for particulars. Now is a good 
moment, for the Society’s year starts at Michaelmas, 
and there is a scheme whereby new members may 
make their membership retrospective, and so obtain 
the privileges of the past year so long as the supply 
of records holds out. | haven’t space to give the 
details. | add that the issue of the records of the 
Brahms Sextet and the Mozart Oboe Quartet are 
The Society deserves well of gramo 
phonists ‘especially such as are chamber music 
enthusiasts) not only for undertaking the recording 
of works that might be too risky for the regular 
companies, but in the long run by encouraging—one 
might almost say goading—those companies into 
giving more and more consideration to the claims of 


imminent. 


the best music. 


Player-Piano Wotes’ 
By 


WILLIAM DELASAIRE 


CLASSICAI 

A piece of Bach’s recorded by Harold Samuel 1s 
naturally something of an event in the world of 
* mechanical’ pianos, and the issuing this month asa 
*Duo-Art’ roll of such a well-known example as the 
Prelude and Fugue in B flat, No. 21 of the first book 
A.C. 0205) is certainly a first-class event which all 
Bach lovers will be quick to note. And the playing 
of it is so delightful that many others will surely be 
converted at the hands of so persuasive an evangelist. 
It is a thing of joy from first bar to last—and all too 
short. 

Another noteworthy roll is Gabrilovitch’s playing 
of Chopin’s posthumous Valse in E minor (A.C. 6273). 
One expects a good pertormance from such an artist, 
and to describe it as superb is to be but mildly 
enthusiastic. The opening subject is played with a 
sparkling grace, the second not too sentimentalised, 
and ornamented with some delightful touches of 
rubato which enhance rather than disgutse the perfect 
rhythmic swing of it. Speaking of Chopin, I have 
been playing the Pachmann roll of the E minor 
Etude frequently of late. I referred to it approvingly 
last month, but wish to remind my readers to get this 
distinguished and beautiful example of the gospel 
according to Pachmann. 

Rameau’s ‘Tambourin’ (A.C. 0228) consists of a 
florid little tune over a sort of drone bass, and 


has an archaic flavour which provides happy relief 
” t a Ltd 


( n Co., Ltd H 
Herbert Marshall & 


Sons, Ltd 


pfeld, AS Sir 


i 
after a bout of modernism. Mlle. Darré plays j 
with a delicate elegance that is admirably suitable 

These three rolls are all ‘Duo-Art,’ Haydn ang 
Brahms providing the straight-cut rolls. The forme, 
gives us the first movement of his Sonata in D, Op.> 
(A.C. T24626, A.S. 93470), a jolly little piece 
depending very largely upon manner of performanc 
for its effect. Played inattentively it is dull, but wit, 
a proper rhythmic accent and observance of dynam 
contrast it not only provides good practice, but js ap 
excellent example of early sonata form. The Brahms 
Intermezzo, Op. 116, No. 5, in E (A.C, T2g549) 
has a beauty which is the more precious for being 
not too obvious. It demands and repavys carefyj 
study, with a fairly negligent eye upon the accent 
perforations. Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. to, No, 2, jp 





F (A.S. 93465/6), I commented upon in the August 
| issue. 
| The ‘Animatic’ rolls include a specially 
distinguished performance of Debussy’s ‘ Reflets dans 
| eau,’ by Walter Gieseking. I fancy that we have 
| been privileged to hear him but twice in this country, 
|when his playing was universally praised, its most 
|remarkable feature being, I thought, his wonderful 
| command of the softer tone-colours. In this roll, of 
| course, we are left to emulate these to the best of ou 
|} ability, but all the beauty of his Zemfo and nuane 
are represented, supplying a powerful stimulus to the 
|imagination. I must add also that special attention 
|must be given to pedalling. Much of the effect of 
|this music depends upon the subtle blending of 
chord-colours with the aid of the sustaining peda’, 
and if the automatic sustaining device is not used— 
|and this is notoriously unsatisfactory—I recommend 
| my readers to observe the pedal perforations ver 
| carefully, and to control the lever accordingly. 


POPULAR 


remainder of the ‘Animatic’ rolls ar 
‘best sellers,’ though one or two call for 
| special mention. The first is Grieg'’s ‘Albumblat 
Op. 28, No. 2, in F (A.N. 51844). It is played by the 
composer, which fact alone makes it worth double its 
price. What a uniquely valuable record of sucha 
;composer’s playing, preserved for all time 
| Surely it should give pause to those benighte 
|souls who still affect to despise the player 
piano! The music itself is a charming fragmen! 
in a rather Wagnerian vein of harmony, mos 
exquisitely played. Two other unusually attractive 
little pieces are ‘Valse Prelude’ (A.N. 595! 
and ‘Etude’ (A.N. 59517), by Archie Rosenthal 
They have no pretensions to being more than salot 
music, but bear the stamp of a musicianship whic 
is quite above the usual standard of such pieces 
For one thing, they will bear frequent repetition 
which is more than can be said of much light mus 
The acquisitive instinct may safely be indulged here 
Massenet’s ‘ Mélodie,’ Op. 10, No. 5 (A.N. 5895 
issued as a straight-cut roll, and as a ‘ Duo-Art 10! 
A.C. 6881), under the title of ‘ Elégie,’ played by 
Rudolph Reuter. I think it demands a stringed 
instrument for its proper performance—by free" * 
meant one adequate to its long-drawn-out set! 
mentality. The ‘ sob-stuff’ is well to the fore in the 
typically Victorian French manner, though this IS 
no deterrent to many people. Moszkowski’s er 
popular ‘ Arabeske,’ Op. 15, No. 2 (A.N. 59245) 
well played by H. Klinger, and Oswin Kele 
acquits himself worthily in Raff's March from the 
Suite in D, Op. g1 (A.N. 57178). The remainder 0! 


| The 
| mostly 
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he ‘Animatic’ rolls are straight-cut, and in order of 
merit might be mentioned as follows : ‘Tendre Aveu,’ 
Op. 43, @ Romance by Schiitt (A.N. 54020), a very 
nod example of his style; Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
‘Mlada’ (A.N. 57228); a Potpourri from Massenet’s 
Herodiade’ (A.N. 54986); and ‘La Lettre de 
anon,’ by Ernest Gillet (A.N. 54018). 

Afriend remarked to me the other day that I use 
the word ‘pianistic’ too frequently in these notes. 
He may be right, but with many apologies I regret 
than I can find no other word which so adequately 
iescribes Genevieve Pitot’s playing of Sieveking’s 
introduction and Valse Lente (A.C. 6815). Indeed, 
| think that it is in connection with her rolls that the 
fence has been committed. The fact remains, 
however, that whether the music be specially 
ateresting or not, all the arts and graces of pianism 
ae given us, pressed down and running over, but | 
never to excess—if I may put it so paradoxically. 
In the present case the music is well-known enough 
and quite pleasing, but the playing lends a dis- 
tinction which redeems it from the ordinary. Much| 
thesame might be said of Robert Armbruster, who | 
provides two ‘Duo-Art’ rolls—‘Idilio,’ by Theodore 
Lack (A.C. 6886), a polished piece of salon music, | 
and a selection from Flotow’s ‘ Martha’ (A.C. 0683). | 
The remaining ‘Duo-Art’ roll is ‘Snowbirds,’ by 
Burleigh (A.C. 0683), a delicate, suggestive little 
piece of programme music. 

The outstanding hand-played roll is Katherine} 
yodson’s playing of Chopin’s Nocturne, Op. 37, | 
No, 2, in G (A.C. A807). Her ‘fempi are a little} 
unusual, perhaps, but are nevertheless very beautiful, 
and contribute to an interpretative insight which | 
makes the roll indispensabie to any Chopin collection. 
-ortot pours out his marvellous technique on Liszt’s | 
eleventh Rhapsody (A.C. A8og). All the customary 
leatures are present—the overwrought elaboration of | 
something not particularly worth saying, plus the 
sual vulgar finish. But not to deter those who like| 
such music, it must be added that it is a supremely fine | 
pertormance. Two pleasant salon pieces complete | 
the hand-played rolls—Stojowski’s ‘Chant d’Amour,’ | 
played by Rudolph Ganz (A.C. A815), and ‘ Au Matin,’ | 
wy Godard, played by Clarence Adler (A.C, A813). | 
doth are excellent examples of the superiority of the | 
tand-played roll over the straight-cut in this sort of 
music, and introduce many little pianistic touches | 
mpossible of accomplishment with an ordinary roll. | 
[wo of the latter variety are ‘ Song of the Fountain,’ 
y H. Baynton- Power A.C. T24639: A.S. 93467), | 
td ‘Sérénade d’Oiseau,’ by H. Marling (A.C. 
Che former is a tuneful sorceau, nicely 
‘eated, the latter hopelessly commonplace— Liszt has 
done it so much better. 





} 
} 
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SONG ROLLS 

The best of these is again one by Roger Quilter— 
a1 extremely beautiful setting of Shakespeare’s | 
) Mistress Mine’ (A.C. 26489). Those who are 
aMxious to progress from the ‘Garden of Love’ type 
t ballad to something better should get these 
cuter songs and study them. They will be an 
‘ducation both to themselves and their neighbours. 
‘he others are ‘The Wheel-Tapper’s Song,’ by 
". Charles (A.C. 26538 ; A.S. 72537), much on the 
nes of ‘Stone-Cracker John’; Molloy’s popular 
arnival ’ A.S. and ‘ The 


AC. 26537; A.S. 72538). Mendelssohn’s ‘ O rest in 
= Lord’ is issued as an accompaniment only for 
Vuo-Art’ pianofortes. 





| Waltz.’ 
| extravagance of their words as in the ingenuities of 


|ingenious and complicated burbling. 
| it reached me, anyhow. 


| formance heard at first 


|and I mentioned the clearness of the words. 
|friend thereupon said that he had been at that 


DANCE MUSIC 


As usual, most of this music is issued in ‘ Duo-Art,’ 
‘Song Roll,’ and straight-cut form. I think the best 
are the Charleston or fox-trot from ‘ Runnin’ Wild,’ 
a clever piece of rhythmic work ; and the ‘ Midnight 
The rest are quite amusing, as much in the 


their syncopations. 


Wireless Wotes 


By ‘CALIBAN’ 

The two Shire Hall concerts of the Gloucester 
Festival were so successfully broadcast and so highly 
enjoyed that it is to be hoped the Company will 
enable us to have a taste of the Leeds Festival. 
The only Gloucester item that didn’t come through 
very well was the new work of Howells, partly 
because it was new, and even more because, like 
so much new music, it was mainly a kind of 
That is how 
Our young bloods have still 
something to learn in economy and directness (which 
means effect) from such composers Edward 
German, whose ‘Theme and Six Diversions’ came 
through brilliantly, every note telling —chiefly 


as 


| because there were not too many of them. 


From the London Station we have had many good 
things during the past month, the pick being the 
Virtuoso Quartet in Mozart and Debussy; and the 
D minor Bach Pianoforte Concerto with Harold 
Samuel at the keyboard and Malcolm Sargent con- 
ducting. On each occasion I found the result not a 
bit less convincing or enjoyable than that of a per- 
hand in a concert-room. 
Listening in slippered ease I marvelled more than 
ever at those of my professional brethren who are 
still unable to take wireless seriously as a distributor 


|of fine music. 


Here is a curious point in regard to the diction of 
singers, and one which seems to show that in this 
respect the wireless has a big pull over the 
gramophone. Incidentally it may provide data for 
useful experiment in the recording room. Everybody 
knows that the gramophone tends to make singers’ 
words indistinct. Apparently wireless does the 
reverse. I was remarking to a friend that | had 
never been more thrilled by Stanford’s ‘The Old 
Superb’ than by the Gloucester performance of 
Norman Allin, heard at hundreds of miles’ distance, 
My 


particular concert, and had spent the evening dodging 
to and fro between the Shire Hall and the wireless 
station. To his surprise he found the singers’ 
words clearer on the wireless than in the Hall. Now 
if the exact reason for this can be discovered, we 
shall be on the way to some useful developments in 
recording. The fact may even throw a little light in 
the direction of singers and their teachers in regard 
to this usually weak side of their art. 


I welcome the news that consideration is being 
given to the suggestion that composers shall be 
asked to write music specially suitable for broad- 
casting, and that certain. standard works shall be 
recorded with the same object in view. There is no 
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doubt that sooner or later the gramophone and 
wireless will be specially catered for in this way. 
Apparently there will always be certain peculiarities 
involved in recording and broadcasting. I say 
peculiarities, not disabilities, because it may prove 
as in this case of diction) that the process is some- 
times beneficial. (Another example: Heifetz’s tone 
is generally held to be finer and warmer when 
recorded than in the concert-room.) If a slight 
modification of the scoring of the classics helps the 
music across, nobody need object. Something of 





the kind is already done in the recording-room, but 
still not enough, judging from some orchestral 
records. The writing of music with a special view | 
to the needs and potentialities of radio is thoroughly 
commonsense, and I hope the B.B.C. will follow up 
the idea. It may open up a new world of effects, | 
besides giving us the old ones to better advantage. | 


| 


VENICE FESTIVAL 

iy EpwIN EVANS 

The first migration of the International Society 
for Contemporary Music, from Salzburg to Venice, | 
caused a marked contrast in the character of the| 
meeting. For three years in succession including | 
the unofficial gathering at which the Society was | 
created) there has been at Salzburg something like a} 
happy family, where even the lion and the lamb 
would drink at the same fountain, possibly because 
there was no room to avoid each other, but still with 
cordiality. Much good resulted from this atmusphere | 
of intimacy in the shape of exchanged ideas, mutual | 
introductions to new works beyond those heard at 
the Festival, and a general comparing of experiences. 
At Venice the musical visitors dispersed on sight- 
seeing expeditions, or yielded to the seductions of 
the Lido, and the attractions everywhere were so 
numerous that one seldom met except by arrange- 
ment, The concerts being rather late, they were not | 
even followed by anyof those convivial adjournments 
which were so popular at Salzburg. At the end one} 
has more or less ‘done’ Venice, and incidentally | 
heard a lot of music, but Salzburg was different. 
There is, however, one compensation. For the 
International Society for Contemporary Music 
Salzburg was a kind of convent-school from which 
t has now emerged into the light of public life, for 
the audience here comprised a much larger proportion 
of lay folk, and a good sprinkling of the socially 
distinguished. The Festival is no longer a family 
affair, but, like other festivals, a function. It is even 
becoming fashionable. Let us not be too resentful 
of this, for it materially helps the aims of the Society. 

Musically it was a mixed affair. Juries of three, 
however experienced or eminent their members may 
be, are exposed to one serious danger, which we call 
benevolence. The Conference of Delegates, realising 
this, has already increased the number, but so far as 
this Festival is concerned, it was closing the stable- 
door after the horse had been stolen. The pro- 
grammes included some works which, on performance, 
aroused surprise and even resentment. Others, whilst 
less noxious, made one wonder at their selection from 
among those known to have been submitted. In 
short, the high standard of 1924 was not uniformly 
maintained, although there was still a satisfactory 
proportion of music such as one wants to hear at 
least once, and a sprinkling of works likely to be 








~ i e 
It is not merely a Charitable 
truth, that the Festival May be 


added to the répertoire. 
view, but the 
described on the 
dark moments. 
The concerts were held in the Fenice Theatre, a 
spacious and lovely building which made one envy the 
Venitians. Its seating capacity is three thousand, and 
it presented an appearance of a ‘full house’; but the 
gallery was not in use, and the boxes held mostly 
small parties, instead of being crowded, so let us not 
be led astray by the figure. The concerts began at 
nine p.m. and were over about half-past eleven, which 


whole as a success, though it had its 


| Shows that the jury is still too generous, though 


probably the fault once more rests with the composers, 
who nearly always understate the ‘time occupied jn 
performance.’ The following is a complete record 
of the programmes, in which only one change 
occurred, a work being transferred to another 
evening in consequence of the indisposition of an 
executant. Considering that the performers hailed 
from a dozen countries, and a complicated organization 
had to be set up, it is a feather in the Society's cap 
that so fixed an itinerary could be maintained, 
The local arrangements were excellent, and the first 
act of the Conference was to thank the Italian 
section for its great and successful effort. 


FIRST CONCERT 


String (Juartet Erwin Schulhof 
* L’Horizon Chimérique,’ Song-cycle Gabriel Fauré 
‘Nocturnal Impression of Peking’ and ‘ Korean 
Sketch,’ for chamber orchestra Henry Eichheim 
Wilhelm Grosz 
H. Villa-1obos 
for pianoforte and 


Paul Hindemith 


* Jazz Band,’ for violin and pianoforte 
Sorgs 
Concerto, Op. 39, No. I, 
twelve instruments 
Two of the above works have been heard and 
discussed in London : Eichheim’s Oriental excursions, 


| and Fauré’s song-cycle—but it is permissible to add 


a tribute to Madame Croizat’s singing of the latter 
Madame Eva Gauthier sang the Brazilian composers 
songs, which are short and pithy, strongly tinted in 


| Gallic colours, but interesting and individual. Of 


the three chamber works the so-called ‘ Jazz band’ held 
more Viennese Schlagobers than was suited either 
to the title or its audience. There was a good deal 
of interest in Schulhoff’s Quartet. The opening !s 
bright and commendably short, there is some 
whimsicality in the second movement, and buoyancy 
in the third, a gipsy dance, yet the lyrism of the 
Finale does not sound quite true. The composer, 4 
‘ Deutsch-Béhme,’ has plenty of skill, but studies his 
contemporaries too assiduously. Undoubtedly the 
best work of the evening was Paul Hindemith’s 
Concerto. Like some recent Stravinsky it is pseudo- 
classical. It comprises a first movement which 's 
full of vitality; a slow section with some very 
original part-writing but too drawn-out; 4 Very 
short, brilliant and exhilarating ‘ Pot-Pourri’ which, 
in the colloquial phrase, ‘ brought the house down ; 
and a Presto. All four sections are predominantly 
contrapuntal. Apart from occasional redundance the 
work suffers from a recently acquired manneris® 
which consists in eliminating all formal conclusions. 
The movements do not end; they simply leave off, 
one about the right time, one too early, the others 
rather late. 
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SECOND CONCERT 
. Gaspar Cassadé 
13 (in one 
Samuel Feinberg 
Zoltan Szekely 
Max Butting 
Ladislav Vycpilek 
Hans Eissler 
Leos Sank ek 


sonata, for pianoforte and ’cello 

sonata No. ©, in B minor, Op. 
movement 

Sonata, for violin alone 


ive short pieces for string quartet 


Songs 
Duo, for vi 


lin and ’cello 


String Quartet 
the Spanish ’cellist’s Sonata suggests that he is 
wiertained in the best circles, and has written 
onething with which to respond to the inevitable 
witation to play. It is inoffensive, but without 
vous interest. Feinberg hails from Soviet Russia, 
‘ere he is regarded as a kind of heir to Scriabin. 
:that composer’s latter manner was too individual 

e bequeathed without loss to the independence 

the recipient, 

weating Scriabin’s harmonic yearnings, even to} 
characteristic intervals which express them. 
ekely very fine violinist. Of that he gave 
soo in playing of his Sonata, and even 
Ravel’s ‘Tzigane’ the following 

: the Sonata belongs to the kind of music| 
ich is more interesting to play than to hear, and 
audience grew restive. Somebody was unkind | 

ough to suggest afterwards that if Feinberg and 
Sekely had played their works together it would | 
we saved time and enhanced the interest. 


is a 
the 


ting’s quartet pieces proved an improvement on | 


had gone before, but though their treatment is 
ful and effective, the ideas themselves are not | 
y distinguished. The concluding Fugue, however, 
vaches some degree of brilliance. Vycpalek’s songs | 


¢ really very good, but of a widely prevalent type. 


sler is the Benjamin of Schénberg’s little family 
{ pupils, and the stamp of the school is not so 
mly impressed upon him as upon some of his 


iors, except in the matter of some external devices | 


are becoming a little tiring in all 
t the best of Schénberg’s own work. I found 
ih that was hopeful in this Duo. The least 
sputed applause went once more to the last work 
othe programme. Janacek writes as a child of 
ture, incapable of guile, and was thus enabled to 
tale us very successfully with music whose 
aerity is its main charm. His changes of tempo, 
quently caused by the interpolation of rapid little 
tornelli between the phrases of a lyrical sentence, 
every characteristic both of Czech music and this | 
mposer’s unusually natural use of the native| 
sossary. The Quartet, with three of its four | 
vements headed simply Con moto, was 
ttreshing after a rather dreary evening. 


shich,to be frank, 


rHIRD CONCERT 

Erich W. 

and 
Jacques 


Arthur Honegger 


String Quartet in A, Op. 16 Korngold 


‘Wo movements for two flutes, clarinet, 


bassoon /bert 
Sonata for ’cello and pic canllaste 


Joueurs de Flute,’ 
and pianoforte 


Tzigane’ for violin and pianoforte ... 


four pieces for flute 

Albert Rou S. el 
Maurice Ravel 
Sonata for pianoforte, flute, oboe, and 
bassoon Vittorio Rielt 
\orngold’s Quartet is that 
‘“ernational’ or ‘ pioneer’ 
reulat 

“ulation. He has seen to that by infusing into it 


ulities that make for popularity, not even despising 


music requires 


and the Sonata shows Feinberg | 


day. | 


Max | 


quite | 


society to help it into} | Eduard Erdmann, who played the work. 


|those of the ‘best-seller.’ The somewhat mushy 
| sentiment of the Adag7o is just the sort of thing that 
has a good chance of being regarded as inspired with 
emotion, and the bright, neat little Scherzo which 
follows is music that cheers and does not inebriate 
The finale, amabile comodo, with a rather 
| commonplace melodic lilt, should ‘godown’ well, and 
what more can one want in a string quartet? From 
this point onwards the Latins occupied the 
programme, and at once clarity supervened. It was 
really astonishing. Critics may go on asserting that 
there is ‘nothing in’ all this talk of nationality in 
music, but whether their music be good, bad, or 
indifferent that of the Latin races is always limpid, 
whereas even the best composers in Central Europe 
to-day give us music that occasionally resembles mud 
in opaqueness. Those wood-wind pieces by Ibert may 
not be very profound, but they are very musical, and 
delightful to hear. Their effect is derived from 
|the notes themselves, and not from any abuse of 
| ‘expression.’ The second of them shows that, face 
| Korngold, even a banal ‘idea can be used with 
distinction. Honegger’s ’Cello Sonata has been heard 
at the Contemporary Music Centre. On second 
hearing I like it even better than before. It is a 
fine utterance. Ravel’s more-than-Hungarian rhap- 
| sody is also known in London through Jelly d’Aranyi’s 
Vittorio Rieti’s Sonata belongs to the 
neo-primitive tendency—almost a cult in some 
quarters—but it is not larded with intentionally 
| ‘ wrong ’ notes, as is so much music of the kind. The 
| serious minds of this world get very impatient over 
| simplicities of this kind, which of course exaggerates 
| their importance (that of the simplicities, I mean, 
| not of the serious minds, which would be impossible). 
This work has a jolte sonorité which is not a bad 
beginning. Its opening section is merry and bright, 
but the mock solemnities of the Adagio become a 
little tedious, and the /7#a/e sounded rather childish. 





| playing. 


| 


FOURTH CONCER! 


String (Quartet Mario Labroca 


Pianoforte Sonata Arthur Schnabe 
> three rondels for tenor voice, 


‘Merciless Beauty, 
Vaughan Well 


two violins, and ’cello tams 
bass clarinet, mandoline, 


Serenade for clarinet, 
’cello, and voice Schinbers 


guitar, violin, viola, 


Labroca’s Quartet won favour al! round. It has a 
| good A/legro, a charming lyrical Aéverie for slow 
| movement, and a brisk Aondo—for once, just enough 
land no more. Its only weakness is a too frequent 
recourse to the use of the short ostinato figures which 
have been called ‘ waterwheels.’ Schnabel’s Sonata 
proved a very tough proposition. He employs a 
very forbidding idiom, and in his first movement 
exploits what might be termed the ‘dynamic 
| semitone’ to a degree that impinges unpleasantly on 
the ear. But his keyboard technique, remotely 
derived from Liszt but full of invention, is very rich. 
Musically the Sonata is difficult to follow, and the 
Adagio, which seems to meander interminably, 
| exhausted the patience of a large part of the audience, 
|although it had begun more accessibly than any 
|other movement, except perhaps the Cafriccioso. 
Schnabel has not proved his case, but there is 
Dims > in this Sonata toentitle him to more considera- 
| tion than he received, despite the heroic efforts of 
‘Merciless 

success. 





| Beauty’ was a downright, unqualified 
| Mr. Steuart Wilson has evidently never sung better, 
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and the lyrical serenity of the music was as balm to 
tired nerves. The work was received with genuine 
enthusiasm. Schénberg’s Serenade was of course 
hailed with delight by the faithful. With others it 
had rather a succes destime. Shorn of a literary 
justification, such as ‘ Pierrot Lunaire’ possesses in 
its curious reflection of the decadent ’nineties, the 
Beardsley-ish flavour of Schénberg’s distortions 
becomes rather oppressive, and the jerkiness of 
the vocal line was not particularly well suited to the 
Petrarca sonnet which Herr Josef Schwarz sang as 
the fourth number. But there is no gainsaying the 
cleverness of the invention. The trouble is that it 
leaves one cold. 


FIFTH CONCERT 


String (Juartet, Op. 31 Aarol Ssymanowski 
* Le Stagioni Italiche,’ cycle for voice and pianoforte 
G. Francesco Malipiero 





* Angels,’ for six trumpets Carl Rugeles 


Pianoforte Sonata 


| 
| 
[gor Stravinsky | 


“The Daniel Jazz,’ for tenor, string quartet, trumpet, 
percussion, and pianoforte Louis Gruenberg 


Though a Pole, and born in Ukraine, Szymanowski | 
at first favoured German rather than Slavonic 
influences. He was then inclined to a turgid, over- 
crowded mode of writing In recent years he} 
appears to have been striving to emerge from the fog, | 
and in this new Quartet he shows a great advance 
towards clarity. It is a good Quartet, and should be 
heard in London. Malipiero’s super-cycle (each song 
is as long as any conventional scena) is an important | 
work, full of significance, demanding a genuine 
interpretative artist to sing it. The performance, by | 
Spinella Agostini, with Alfredo Casella at the piano- 
forte, was a fine one. The poems are from different 
sources and of varied styles, each being imparted 
with a declamatory vocal line supported by an| 
amplified commentary from the pianoforte, which | 
merges into interludes, so that the cycle is| 
performed without a break. The sonority of six 
trumpets is so captivating that Carl Ruggles deserves 
double blame for not employing this feature to 
better advantage than in his ‘Angels.’ It lasted 
less than three minutes and seemed too long. From 
Bach, to whom he has recently paid the tribute of a 
concerto, Stravinsky appears to be working his way 
through early Beethoven, for there is a good deal of 
both in his Pianoforte Sonata, of which he gave a good 
performance, though suffering from a sore finger. 
There is not much to carry conviction in the slow 
movements of either the Concerto or the Sonata, but 
the /7na/e of the latter hasan impressive vigour. The 
opening section is almost incredibly Beethovenish. 
Fancy Mr. Steuart Wilson singing ‘ The Daniel Jazz’! 
If one reads Vachel Lindsay’s poem he will realise 
the miracle. And he sang it not merely well, but 
with such conviction that Gruenberg wants him to 
sing it wherever it may be performed in Europe. 
As the work ‘ caught on,’ this may involve his doing 
the ‘grand tour.’ The setting, with occasional 
spoken passages, is curiously compounded. When 
the composer remembers, it is a Negro Spiritual, a 
sort of sublimated ‘When Joshua fit the battle of 
Jericho,’ with a jazz accompaniment for small 
orchestra. When he forgets it is ‘penny plain, 
tuppence coloured.’ But when we come to ‘ Daniel’s 
tender sweetheart’ we find to our amazement that 
she was known in another incarnation as Sieglinde, 
or maybe Eva. In short, it is untidy and even 





| of 


ae 
clumsy, but somehow it goes, and a large inter. 
national and very sophisticated body of listener 
made their appreciation abundantly clear, which od 
very nice for Herr Gruenberg. f 

Space forbids individual mention of all tj, 
executants. The general standard of performance 
was high, especially in the quartets, of which thre 


| took part, viz., the local Venitian, the Viennese, and the 


Zika, from Prague. The Viennese, by the way, is abjy 
led by Rudolf Kolisch, who, having lost a finger of his 
left hand, bows with the left and fingers with the righ 
Casella was, as always, a splendid pianistic partner tp 
anybody who required one, and our old frien 
Fleury played the flute as alluringly as ever, Th 
greatest technical feat performed was probably thy 
of Erdmann in the Schnabel Sonata. But none of the 
music could be described as easy, and, so far as its 
possible to judge in new works, it was all performed 
satisfactorily. 

The most important task awaiting the conference 
of delegates was that of fixing next year’s Festiva 
it is to take place at Zurich, in June), and that o 
electing a new international jury. This is to consis 
Ernest Ansermet Geneva Arthur Bliss 
London) ; Hermann  Scherchen Frankfort 
Walther Straram (Paris and Karol Szymanowsk 
(Warsaw). The jury thus includes three conductors 
and two composers. 

Interesting proposals were received for the Festiva 


| of 1927, but these cannot yet be divulged. 


THE GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


tT 


BY HERBERT THOMPSON 


‘The Gloucester Musical Festival, being the two 
hundred and fifth meeting of the Three Choirs of 


| Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, for the beneii 


of the Widows and Orphans of Clergymen of the 
Three Dioceses ’—I love to give its proud offica 
title—took place on September 6, 8-11. It achieved 
three records—one, an unpleasant one, | refer 10 
now so as to clear the ground for more agreeable 
matters: it was the weather, which forsook th 
tradition of the Three Choirs for at least the 
generation during which I have known them, and wai 
bleak and wet, with only glimpses of sunshine. 4 
more satisfactory record is that the financial receipts 
both for tickets and collections, and all attendances 
exceeded anything before known at these Festivals 
Without giving the details for each day, it may be 0 
interest to mention some official totals. The attend 
ances in 1913 were 14,205, in 1922 they rose to 18,20! 
and this year to 19,968. The collections for the sam 
years were respectively £415, £700, and £826, and! 
understand that the actual profits from all sourcts 
amount to the handsome sum of £3,750. The 
figures suggest that the Festivals have a vitality whict 
one would not have ventured to prophesy halt é 
century ago, and Gloucester has now reached 4 
point beyond which further financial progress will be 
difficult. 

From an artistic point of view, certainly from that 
of patriotism, a third record was achieved. Of -_ 
one wishes the public taste was adventurous enous” 
not to confine its interest in Handel and Mendelssobs 
to stereotyped repetitions of ‘The Messiah 
and ‘Elijah,’ and those who really apprecialt 
these composers’ genius would be glad to extend 
their acquaintance with its manifestations; but 
so long as these two oratorios fill the Cathedral 
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—— 
yi lighten the work of rehearsal—already far too 
nuded and arduous—we cannot look for much| 
ightenment. The outstanding feature of the | 
vogramme was the quantity of music by native com- | 
posers included. So far as the number of names| 
woes, it must have been without precedent. On going | 
‘rough the progr ammes, ape taking the small with 
ihe great, from Croft’s Anne’s’ tune to Elgar’s 
The Apostles ’—the only ois which formed an entire 
sogramme- [ can count twenty-eight British names, 
"0 which may be added seven others that appeared 
athe service lists for the week. Of these, twenty-five | 
ye living, and fifteen of them conducted their own 
srks, To interest so many distinguished musicians 
athe Festival was worth doing on its oxn ac ount, 
md next to the satisfaction of hearing their own 
music adequately performed, it was surely an advan- 
ee for these composers to listen to each other’s works. 
Teymadea happy family, for musicians are generally 
od company, but I imagine that a collection of 
ier frank opinions on their colleagues, made 
pvately in moments of expansion, would form very 
nteresting reading indeed. 
give precedence to novelties, the most important 
Wal lord Davies’s choral Suite, as he styles 
‘Men and Angels,’ It is a series of six pieces, 
nected by nothing more than a certain mystical 
nod underlying them, and by a curious kinship 
eween the muses of George Herbert and 
junyan, which one would hardly have anticipated. 
inception of the work is due to some chance 
marks of Hubert Parry and Gervase Elwes, and {| 
sno doubt by way of acknowledging this that it is 
cated to their memory, and that any profits| 


lerivable from the sale of the score are to be given 


the Parry Room and the Elwes Fund. That} 
Herbert and bunyan—whose lives only just overlap 
had something more in common than their piety is 
stified by this cor nposition, and it is apparent that | 
te same note of mysticism which Sir Walford | 
fund in ‘Everyman’ has appealed to him here. 
There is an ‘Antiphon,’ in which the suggested | 
ntrast between full choir and distant voices might | 
nth advantage have been more clearly observed ; 
en a tenor solo (Mr. Norman Stone); a ‘ Réverie,’ 
rich embodies a characteristic conceit, the word | 
“wl being made to spell ‘I ease you’; a choral | 
uallad, ‘All my love, leave me not,’ for chorus, 
‘aken from a Scottish collection of ‘Gude and Godlie 
jallats’; a ‘ Dream,’ for soloist and chorus, picturing | 
ne arrival of Christian at the Cross and the loosing 
{his burthen, a ‘Dialogue Anthem’ between 
instian and Death—the latter represented by the 
horus singing sotto 7 ‘ mysterious, creeping 
turmonies in the lower compass of the voices’; and, 
inally, the pilgrim’s song from Part 2 of ‘The 
grim’s Progress,’ ‘ True Valour,’ a vigorous song for 
dloist and chorus. The work, as a whole, is a charac- 
tnstic example of Walford Davies. It reminds the 
tener frequently of ‘ Everyman,’ and it has, perhaps 
a still more marked degree, an obvious desire to 
make the presentation of the text as vivid and clear as 
ssible, even though this may thrust purely musical 
‘evelopment and melodic interest into a sec ondary | 
pace, The composition leaves an impression | 
hich can be best explained by saying that it excites | 
‘wish that Sir Walford would write a mystery | 
music-drama ; we know no one who would enter| 
pon such a task with more sympathy and insight. | 
Next in extent came Dr. Basil Harwood’s Motet for 
‘orus and orchestra, ‘Love Incarnate,’ based on | 


0ce 


| much greater musical significance. 


| adoremus,’ 


the last lines of Browning’s ‘An Epistle,’ together 
with a verse of = Bernard’s hymn, ‘Jesu dulcis 
memoria.’ Like Walford Davies’s work it is 
mystical and intensely religious in feeling, but 
musically is more distinctly modern in character, 
especially as regards the treatment of the orchestra. 
The score bears date ‘November 1, 1922,’ so it has 
been long in coming to performance ; and now only 
the difficulty of securing an adequate presentation, 


| at least as regards the orchestral side of the score, 


will hinder its performance in church, for which it is 
peculiarly suited. The sole fault I could venture to 
find is that the orchestra seems more effectively and 
sympathetically treated than the voices, though the 
introduction of the ancient plainsong melody to 
St. Bernard’s hymn was very apt. Two other new 
Motets remain to be considered. Dr. Charles Wood, 
Stanford’s successor in the Cambridge Professorship, 
years ago proved himself to be more than a peda- 
gogue in his inspired setting of the ‘ Dirge for two 
Veterans,’ and his Motet for unaccompanied chorus, 
‘Glory and Honour and Laud,’ showed not only his 
finished technique but his originality. As a whole, 
it is in direct succession from the great choral masters 
of Elizabethan times, a solid, splendid work; but 
every now and then we have flashes of originality 
which belong to no period, and are the outcome of 


the composer’s individuality. The Motet is one 


| which should take a high place among works of its 


class, and it was very finely sung by one of the best 
choruses Gloucester has ever mustered. Mr. Holst’s 
work, ‘The Evening Watch,’ is another unaccom- 
panied Motet, but it is distinctively modern in idiom, 
and while allowing for the fact that its strangeness 
made the performance wanting in ease, as if the 
singers were not sure of their ground, one is inclined 


| to doubt whether with the most accurate performance 


it could ever produce an effect commensurate with 
the means employed. The only remaining vocal 
novelty was a charming song-cycle by Dr. Brewer, 
for soprano soloist, accompanied by a string quartet. 
The tunes are old Irish airs, delightful in themselves, 
and made still more delightful by the lightness of 
| touch with which they are arranged. 

Orchestral novelties were less numerous, and, on the 
whole, less important. Two were heard at the opening 
service—the function which in later times has acquired 
Dr. James Lyon’s 
well written for the orchestra 
brilliant, melodious, including some most effective 
climaxes, and showing a_ ripe musicianship. 
Mr. Thomas F. Dunhill’s Three Short Pieces, for 
strings and organ, are as interesting as any of the 
new works produced on this occasion. Within his 
narrow limits of space and colouring, the composer 
has written some very charming music. ‘Venite, 
with an important violin part, is 
gracious and suave without being over-sweet. 
‘Canticum Fidei’ is sturdier in character, with just 
a flavour of archaism ; ‘ Hosanna’ is brilliant, but a 
momentary reminiscence of ‘1812’ might well be 
revised. Mr. Howells is a Gloucestershire native 
who deserves the recognition he has received at this 
and the preceding Festival, and his little orchestral 
piece, ‘ Paradise Rondel,’ is appropriate in that it 
takes its name from a Cotswold village. It is a 
delicately-handled score, so subtle as to cause the 
| hearer to regret that the scoring, though for a small 
| orchestra, makes many of the details obscure. As 
they say, ‘ There are so many trees that you cannot see 
the wood.’ More obviously effective is his ‘ Puck’s 


two Preludes are 
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Minuet,’ which he conducted at another concert—a 
dainty, happily-orchestrated little work. The one 
remaining novelty in this long list was a Prelude by 
Mr. J. B. McEwen, the new Principal of the R.A.M. 
Its musicianship is undoubted, but its effect seems 
obscure ; the themes are not characterised by great 
spontaneity, and the work leaves the impression that 
the head rather than the heart has been concerned 
with its genesis. 

The Tercentenary of Orlando Gibbons’s death was 
not neglected, and three of his Motets were heard 
during the Festival: ‘ Hosanna to the Son of David’ 
appeared in three programmes, and ‘God is 
gone up’ and ‘O clap your hands’ each had a 
hearing. Mr. C. Lee Williams, the doyen of the 
Three Choirs, at one time conductor, now chairman 
of the executive and dispenser of lavish hospitality, 
was represented by an anthem at the opening 
service, and also by his beautiful setting of the Lord’s 
Prayer as an unaccompanied Motet, a little work not 
to be measured by its length, but by its charm, its 
reverent sincerity, and its extraordinary effectiveness. 
Elgar was, as usual, the most prominent personage 
in the programmes. His ‘ Apostles’ and ‘For the 
Fallen,’ both of which were given in 1922, were 
repeated on this occasion, but a still more welcome 
feature was the reappearance of one of his Symphonies, 
the first, in A flat, which had not been heard at these 
festivals since its performance at Gloucester in 1910. 
It was not before it was due, and one renewed 
acquaintance with what is undoubtedly a great work 
with great satisfaction. In one respect it was, as it 


seems to me, heard to greater advantage, for the 
composer, who conducted, took the /7na/e quicker 


thanof yore, and did not over-stress the strenuous- 
ness of the main theme, which is apt to become 
rather too insistent. Other composers who conducted 
their own works were Vaughan Williams, the final 
section of whose ‘Sea’ Symphony, a work of enduring 
value, was given; Dame Ethel Smyth, who directed 
an excellent performance of the Kyrie and Gloria 
from her Mass in D, which for the first time, I under- 
stand, was heard in the proper environment of a 
cathedral, and she also won enthusiastic applause at 
the concert with her ‘Wreckers’ Overture. Dr. 
Hathaway conducted his musicianly variations on 
one of the tunes played by the Gloucester 
chimes, which, by the way, are so grateful to the 
ear that one does not complain when awakened by 
them at 5 a.m. Granville Bantock conducted his 
‘ Hebridean ’ Symphony, in which one always wishes 
his desire for realism had not made him repeat the 
warlike pibroch with such monotonous iteration 
that it loses its impressiveness, and disturbs the 
great charm of this picturesque work. Mr. Edward 
German gave a brilliant performance of his ‘ Theme 
and Six Diversions,’ and Mr. W. H. Reed repeated 
his fantastic and amusing ‘ /Esop’s Fables.’ 

At the Friday evening concert—a pleasing innova- 
tion, in which, following the example set at Worcester, 
a small orchestra of thirty-four took part—Mr. 
Vaughan Thomas conducted two songs to words by 
George Meredith, settings which reproduce very 
faithfully the moods of the poems, and were artistically 
sung by Miss Brunskill. 

The most important works by deceased native 
composers were Parry’s ‘Job,’ a well-chosen revival 
of a work written for Gloucester in 1892, and con- 
taining, in Job’s Lamentation and the choral setting 
of the Almighty’s response, some of his best music ; 
and Stanford’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ which many will 





reckon among his most powerful works. The attrac. 
tive lilt of Sullivan’s music was evidenced jp his 
‘Graceful Dance’ (‘Henry VIII.’), a trifle, but , 
delightful one, which, however, like the * Rosen. 
kavalier Waltzes’ which were coupled with it, seems 
to require more elastic and dainty handling thay 
it received, 

Though Handel and Mendelssohn monopolises 
nearly the whole of two programmes, Continent,| 
composers were in a minority, if a strong one, fo; 
Bach, who has been somewhat neglected » 
Gloucester, was represented by the unfamiliz, 
cantata, ‘Give the hungry man thy bread, which 
in view of its very picturesque and finely developed 
opening chorus, has unusual interest, and Brahms }y 
the ‘St. Antoni’ Variations. ‘Tod und Ve. 
klirung ’ of Richard Strauss has long been favourej 
by the Three Choirs, no doubt because it is one of 
his few works which are suited to Cathedral per. 
formance. It was given at Worcester in 1902, 190: 
and 1923; at Gloucester in 1910; and if it seems 
less sensational than in the early days, it has gained 
something in intimate charm. Sibelius was to have 
brought over a new Symphony, but it was not finished 
in time, so we had to be content with ‘Finlandia’ 
which sounds well in the Cathedral, and the popular 
‘Valse Triste’ in the Shire Hall. That Verdi’ 
‘Requiem’ is favoured by Gloucester is shown by 
the fact that this was its sixth performance sinc 
its first appearance at a Gloucester Festival in 
1901, since when it has been absent from the 
programme only once—in 1904. It certainly had 
an exceedingly fine performance on all hands, and 
the quartet of soloists—-Miss Dorothy Silk, Mis 
Astra Desmond, Mr. John Coates, and Mr. Rober 
Radford—was an admirable one. 

Mr. Norman Allin sang Hans Sachs’s monologue, 
*Wahn, Wahn,’ and Miss Dorothy Silk introduced a 
Mozart aria, at Wednesday’s concert, so two great 
names were not entirely neglected. The greatest 
absentee was Beethoven, whose ‘Choral’ Symphony 
might well have been included in this the centenary 
year of its introduction to this country. 

In addition to the principals already mentioned 
there appeared Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss Else 
Suddaby, and Miss Flora Woodman as sopranos, 
Miss Margaret Balfour among the contralto, 
Mr. John Booth and Mr. Gwynne Davies amonj 
the tenors, Mr. Herbert Heyner among the basses. 
Special mention should be made of Mr. Keith 
Falkner, a young baritone who essayed the exacting 
part of Job, and, in spite of his youthful personality 
and voice, sang it with remarkable intelligence, ane 
of Mr. Horace Stevens, who in one day appeared in 
the very different parts of Elijah and Jesus (‘The 
Apostles’), and achieved an unqualified success 
which places him in the front rank of oratono 
singers. The vividness of his impersonation 0 
Elijah can never have been exceeded. The London 
Symphony Orchestra was engaged, and Sir Ivor 
Atkins and Dr. Percy Hull shared the duties at the 
organ, the pianoforte, and the celesta. Finally, more 
than a conventional word of acknowledgment is due 
to Dr. Brewer, who, beyond his more obvious task as 
conductor, had done so much to arrange the 
programme, organize the performances, and manta 
local enthusiasm at a high pitch. A new secretar) 
was in office in the person of Mr. A. A. G. Jones. 
but with the hearty co-operation of his predecessor 
Mr. P. Barrett Cooke, there was no hitch in the 
machinery of the Festival. 
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Church and Organ Music 


COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
ate Choir-Training Examination will 


ROYAI 
The Cert! 
» held on Wednesday, November 4. 
yy, Monday, October 5. 
Free lectures on Choir-Training will be given at 
» College on Tuesday, November 3, at 3.30 p.m., 
» Sir Walford Davies, and at 6.30 p.m. by 
ir, Stanley Roper. 

H. A. HARDING, Hon. Secretary. 


NATIONAL UNION OF ORGANISTS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS CONGRESS 
By W. A. ROBERTS 
The annual Congress was held at Exeter on August 31 
wi September I-3. There was an attendance of a 
wodred and ten delegates and members from various parts 
the country, representing the thirty-two Associations 
¢ present afhliated with the National Union, a slightly 
get attendance than at the Newcastle congress last year. 
was a happy choice to hold this year’s congress in the 
inating old city of Exeter, where a hearty welcome was 
sorded. Civic recognition was given by the Mayor on 
sialf of the city and corporation, and at the reception held 
«the ancient Guildhall there was a brilliant gathering, 
eoresentative of the leading citizens and city officials. 
Nothing could exceed the kindness and hospitality which 
members received on all hands, and that not only from 
city authorities. The local association had left no stone 
swmed to make the social side of the congress an out- 
sanding success, and in thisdirection Mr. H. T. Gilberthorpe, 
secretary, earned and received warm congratulations. The 
iit was certainly admirably managed. At the opening 
eeption, held at the Exeter Museum, on Monday evening, 
gust 31, Dr. Ernest Bullock, the Cathedral organist and 
wsident of the local Association, welcomed the visitors to 
: city. Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson, as president of the 
{sociation, supported Dr. Bullock (his previous assistant at 
lanchester Cathedral), and during the evening an interesting 
pogtamme of music was given by Dr. and Mrs. Bullock 
panoforte), Miss Phyllis Smith (violin), Miss Anderson 
a), with Miss Upward and Mr. Crabb (vocalists). 
Tuesday morning was devoted to the annual meeting of 
gates and members, held in University College. Mr. 
\icholson presided, and in alluding to the difficulties beset- 
¢ organists in their work, especially in rural districts, 
spoke of the necessity for some definite forward policy 
ustify the existence of the Association, which was not 
med merely for the enjoyment of social functions. 
inks to the Archbishops’ Report, Church music was now 
‘Wing more serious attention than it had received during 
% last hundred years. 
Mt. Nicholson, who, owing to great pressure of 
wk had desired to be relieved of the office of president, 
"5, after discussion, persuaded to retain office for 
“other year, The invaluable hon. general secretary, 
‘ John Brook, and the general treasurer, Mr. 
gkinson, were re-elected with acclamation. Afterwards 
‘good deal of time was occupied in discussing the rule 
to the retirement of members of the Executive. To 
by ballot for the retirement of a member of the 
“cutive was bluntly described by Mr. Handel [fall as 
‘sgaceful. It was apparent that in this direction the rules 
“ded touching-up, and this is to be done under expert 
fedance, The effect of the ballot would have been the 
“ement of Mr. Ellis, of Manchester, an undesirable 
‘pening which was obviated by the retirement of 
“ Ormerod, of Southport, in favour of Mr. Ellis’s 
“ection, 
thas Tuesday afternoon, Alderman Widgery, the well- 
“own Exeter artist, gave a discourse on ‘ Music and its 
‘ence,’ in which his remarks were the more stimulating 
— from one who professed no knowledge of music 
ad his love for the art ‘for which humanity hungered.’ 


Last day of 


In the discussion as to what constituted the good or bad 
in music, Dr. Dixon (Lancaster) said that the criterion 
was whether it had power and charm. 

Mr. Percy Baker doubted whether the capacity of 
anything to charm constituted merit. The question was 
whether the music conformed to certain standards. He 
thought that the way in which music as a subject was 
taught to school children was too superficial to be of any 
value. On the other hand, Mr. Malkin (Beverley) and 
other speakers expressed satisfaction with the efforts now 
being made in the schools. 

Dr. Warriner, whose fund of humour made him an ideal 
chairman, had a sly dig at Jackson’s famous Te Deum 
in F, which he said did not represent Exeter musicians at 
their best. Alderman Widgery’s acceptable address certainly 
afforded a most useful subject for discussion. 

A visit to the Cathedral followed, when the members 
were received by the Dean, Dr. Gamble, and viewed under 
| his guidance the extremely beautiful features of the interior 
| which atone for a certain lack of dignity in the exterior 
design. They were impressed by the striking and unique 
vista which no other English Cathedral possesses in the 
unbroken ridge-line of the vaulting extending from west to 
east. A choice Bach programme was played by Dr. Bullock 
on the Cathedral organ. The instrument is one of Father 
Willis’s early masterpieces, and possesses the typical 
Willis-quality of true organ tone. The pieces which 
Dr. Bullock played with admirable skill and artistic insight 
were the Fantasia in G, A//legro (last movement of first 
Sonata), two Chorale preludes, ‘Nun Komm, der Heiden 
Heiland’ and ‘Valet will ich der geben,’ and Fantasia 
and Fugue in C minor, which has become popular in Elgar’s 
orchestral version. 

Following the recital was a garden party in the grounds 
of the Bishop’s Palace, and in the evening a delightful 
reception was held in the Guildhall by the Mayor, Alderman 
A. N. Pitts, on behalf of the City and County of Exeter. 
Wednesday was devoted to excursions—first to Hay Tor, on 
Dartmoor, and in the afternoon to Crediton to view the 
magnificent old church; also the fine screen in Bovey 
Tracey Church. In between these trips was a luncheon at 
Deller’s Café, at Exeter, where the local Association right- 
royally entertained the very large party of members and 
friends. At Crediton the features of the extraordinarily 
interesting old church were explained by Miss Beatrix 
Creswell, the well-known local writer on Devonshire history 
and topography, and a recital was given by Mr. Cyril G. 
Church on the new Harrison organ, of which the tone- 
variety and power were exhibited in two movements from 
Vierne’s third Symphony and Parry’s ‘Wanderer’ Toccata 
and Fugue. 

In the evening the Congress dinner at the Rougemont 
Hotel wound up a day full of incident. Mr. Sydney H. 
Nicholson occupied the chair, and among the guests were 
the Dean, the Mayor, and Sir Robert Newman, M.P. In 
responding to the toast of the National Union of Organists, 
the chairman appealed to the members to do their best to 
support the Association’s benevoient fund. An organ recital 
once a year was a piece of constructive work all should do. 
It is computed there are some forty thousand organists, and 
if they each raised 10s. it would result in £20,000! Other 
toasts included the ‘ Mayor and the city of Exeter,’ proposed 
by Mr. Percy Baker and responded to by the Mayor. Mr. 
Baker hoped that the municipalities of the country weuld 
take a wider and more enlightened view of their duties in 
regard to musical art. There were public libraries and 
museums and picture galleries, but very little encouragement 
was given to music. In replying the Mayor said that 
Exeter had gone back somewhat in music. It used to have 
a public band, but the advent of other recreations had killed 
that institution. He was, however, glad to say that Exeter 
this year was again to have a city band. Dr. Hutchinson 
(Newcastle) gave ‘ Success to the Exeter Association,’ which 
was replied to by Dr. Bullock and Mr. Gilberthorpe, 
and Mr. Lumsden (Edinburgh) gave ‘ The Guests,’ responded 
to by the Dean of Exeter and Sir Robert Newman. 
Dr. Warriner, in his happiest mood, proposed the ‘ Musical 
Press,’ responded to by Mr. W. A. Roberts (Liverpool). 
On Thursday morning a visit was paid to the quiet resting 
place of the great Dr. S. S. Wesley in the Old Cemetery, 
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and a laurel wreath was placed on the grave. This was a 
happy idea on the part of Mr, Handel Hall (Northampton). 
Wesley was organist of Exeter Cathedral, 1835-42. 
The time was all too short for visits to the recently restored 
Benedictine Priory of St. Nicholas (to see which would be 
worth a trip from America), as also the Norman Church of 
St. Mary Arches and the Clock-Jacks of St. Mary Steps. 
The final meeting was held in University College, where 
Dr. Bullock initiated a discussion on ‘Church Music.’ 
He remarked that he would scrap Tallis’s responses, ‘in which 
congregations generally tried to sing the top line.’ He was 
no advocate of Gregorians, but recommended the free 
rhythm of plainsong and the non-stressing of words in 
chanting. Dr. Bullock said truly that the writing of Anglican 
chants was a lost art, and it seemed to be the same with hymn- 
tunes. He would freely ‘ telescope’ certain verses in the 
Te Deum, and as regarded 18th-century anthems we should 
be careful in their use and more careful concerning those 
of the toth-century, but should give a chance to 20th-century 
examples. As organ voluntaries he recommended greater 
use of the works of Bach, Franck, and Rheinberger. In 
the discussion the chairman, Dr. Harold Rhodes, limited 
speeches to three minutes apiece, so that nothing very 
material was forthcoming beyond individual opinions. 
Mrs. Cranston, a lady organist from Tasmania, offered 
some remarks. A paper on ‘Performing Rights,’ by 
Mr. Purcell Mansfield, of Glasgow, was read in his 
unavoidable absence by Mr. Sheard. 

The members reluctantly said farewell to Exeter, en route 
for Torquay, the only regrets possible being those of the bell- 
lovers who had not been favoured with a hearing of the 
splendid bells of the Cathedral—the heaviest ringing peal of 
bells in this country rung in full swing in the English fashion. 
*Grandison,’ the tenor bell (1720—recast 1902), is 6-ft. 
in diameter and weighs cwt. A feature of the peal 
is the provision of the half-tone bell (‘ Pongamouth’), 
which sounds G natural, so that while the peal is in A 
(A—C sharp) it is possible to obtain the descending melodic 
minor scale of B, producing a very beautiful and unusual effect 
when mutiled. 

Torquay vied with Exeter in offering a Devonshire welcome, 
which was expressed officially by the Mayor (Alderman 
E. H. Sermon), who entertained the members to tea in the 
Pavilion Gardens. Later, at a reception held in the 
Town Hall, Mr. Brook expressed the acknowledgments of 
the members both to the Mayor and to the local Association, 
well represented by Mr. F. L. Harris, the local 
secretary. Dr. Dixon, of Lancaster,:set the seal on his 
reputation as a humorist in his felicitous impromptu speech 
on a rather delicate subject on which the Mayor requested 
his views, and the proceedings ended with the Nationa! 
Anthem, heartily and quite tunefully sung. 

The chief incidents at Torquay included a visit to the 
recently-excavated ivy-shrouded remains of Tor Abbey 
(1196), where Mr. II. Watkins proved an eloquent guide, 
and to the fine Gilbert Scott Church of St. John, overlooking 
the bay, where a recital of music was given by Dr. Harold 
Rhodes (organ), Mr. Harry Crocker (vivlin), and Mr. H. 
G. Skidmore (pianoforte). The masterly organ playing of 
Dr. Rhodes was enjoyed in Stanford’s Fantasia and Toccata 
and Liszt’s ‘Ad Nos’ Fugue; and two melodious and 
musicianly movements by local composers were forthcoming 
in the Prelude for violin, organ, and pianoforte (Skidmore), 
and ‘Andante religioso’ for violin and organ (W. L. Twinning). 
St. John’s organ (Hill, 1872 and 1y00) is remarkable for 
its four keyboards of white sharps and black naturals, 
Latin stop-labels. Choral evensong was 
attended in St. Matthias Church, where the well-trained 
choir, under Mr. Twinning, sang the Canticles 
Nicholson in D flat, and Orlando Gibbons’s anthem 
(unaccompanied), ‘O Lord, increase my faith.’ The organ 
voluntaries were also music by Gibbons, well played on the 
old Hill organ. 

Apart from the gratifying social success of the Congress, 
there is now unmistakable evidence that the Association has 
reached a period in its existence when, under firm guidance, 
its objects and aims will be placed on a definite basis. The 
pioneers have worked well, and the small beginnings, with 
which the name of Councillor John Brook, of Southport, is 
so specially and honourably associated, will surely develop 
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into greater things. It is in the hands of organists themsely 

to make their Union a real ‘force. Next year the Cy : 
will be held at Manchester. ™ 


We ‘have received from Messrs. Henry Willis ‘ 
copy of the first number of Zhe Rotunda, a ‘Journal of 
Artistic Organ-building and Musical Progress’ (Ferndale 
Road, S.W.9; post free, 2s.). This, although a ‘house’ 
magazine, contains much of importance to all who on 
interested in the organ. Charles Macpherson writes on 
‘Father Willis’; Walter G. Alcock discusses the remark. 
able series of recitals at Westminster Cathedral; Harvey 
Grace chats about ‘The Passing of the Organ Blower’: the 
Rev. Noel Bonavia Hunt deals with ‘Synthetic Tones and 
Colouring’; ‘Modern Organ Registration’ is the subject of 
an article by J. Stuart Archer, &c. Henry Willis explains 
the origin and intention of the magazine, and has much of 
interest to say concerning recent developments in the work 
of the firm. Portraits of the chief contributors, one of 
Father Willis, and illustrations of consoles, mechanism, c. 
add to the interest of a journal that is both well written ani 
excellently produced. 


Mr. Septimus Rostron has received from his fellow. 
members of the choir of St. Luke’s, Southport, » 
presentation on his having concluded fifty years oj 
continuous service. His average annual attendance during 
that period was a hundred, and never once was he late. 
We have received his recently-issued ‘ Reminiscences of ; 
Chorister,’ an eight-page pamphlet in which a long series 
of organists under whom he served are racily discussed 
There are about twenty of them, but the most exciting 
period was probably that in which these two reigned : 


“Mr. JONES (a shoemaker).—His style of chanting 
was a gabble, he being a scorcher, a snapshot musician, 

“Mr. BLACKBURN (a butcher).—A_ noisy player, 
light and shade being out of the question. He made 
the harmonium and the organ in church thunder forth 
in sonorous tones ; the singing also was uproarious.’ 


At Lausanne Cathedral a joint recital was recently 
given by Mr. Rollo Maitland, of Philadelphia, and Mr 
George Arthur Wilson, of Brooklyn, the former’s share of 
the programme including his own Scherzo-Caprice, Bach’ 
Passacaglia and Liiszt’s Liebestraum, and _ the latter 
playing Gibbons’s ‘ Fantasia of foure parts,’ Healey Willan’s 
Prelude and Fugue in B minor, Vaughan Williams: 
Prelude on ‘ Rhosymedre,’ and Guilmant’s  Allegr 
APpassionata. 


At St. John’s, Barmouth, the programme of an organ 
recital given by Mr. H. Cyril Robinson included Mozarts 
Pianoforte Trio in E flat (K. 498), played by Dr. J. & 
Heath (violin), Mrs. Heath (viola), and Mr. Robinsos 
The introduction of chamber music into 
organ recitals given in towns where chamber music concet's 


are rare is a Capital move. 


A new organ, built by Messrs. Chestnutt, of Waterfore, 
has been installed in the Cathedral Church of St. Carthag: 


Lismore It has two manuals of sixteen stops. Pro 


| W. EI. Murray gave the opening recital, assisted by Mis 


Maisie Kelly (soprano), Mr. Wiiliam Fortune (tenor), 
Mr. Frank Twigg (bass). 


Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper are now engaged 8 
rebuilding the organ in Keble C »llege Chapel, Oxford, tothe 
specification of Dr. Henry Ley. When completed 
instrument will be a three-manual of thirty-five speaking 
stops, and fourteen manual- and nine foot-pistons. 


RECITALS 

Mr. Hugh Taylor, All Saints’, Oxford Road, Manchester 
Fantasia Sonata in A flat, Aheinderger ; Cantabile ‘N : 
Jongen ; Fugue in D minor, Bach ; Prelude on ™* 
thank we all our God,’ Aarg-£Z/ert. : 

Mr. George Ryan, St. Mary-le-Bow—Sonata No. ! : 
movement), A/endelssohn ; Prelude and Fugue 10 B = 
Bach; Psalm-Prelude No. 1, Herbert Howells; — 
Pontificale, /Vidor. 


firs 
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 — 
" Lynnwood Farnam, Church of the Holy Communion, 
New York—! our Bach recitals: Toccata, Adagio, and 
fyue in C; Trio-Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2; Fugue in G; 
frelude and Fugue in D minor (‘ Fiddle’ Fugue) ; Prelude 
nd Fugue : \ minor ; Prelude and Fugue in A major; 
a in F; Prelude and Fugue in B minor; Passacaglia 
nd Fugue in C minor; Prelude (9/8 time) and Fugue in C; 
frelude and Fugue (‘Great’ C minor); Alla Breve in D ; 
n poco allegro from Trio-Sonata No. 4; Prelude and 
Tyue (‘Wedge’ Fugue); and twenty-one Chorale 
Judes. 
ys Marjorie T. Renton, St. Lawrence Jewry—Prelude on 
‘% Mary’s, Wood; Pastorale, Vierne; ‘a.p. 1620,’ 
‘Dowell; Prelude and Fugue in E mince (* Wedge’), 
Qh: Fantasia in C, Handel. 
y, William Robson, St. George’s Presbyterian Church, 
‘Gockton-on-Tces—Recessional, A/an Gray; Fantasie- 
verturein D minor, Rootham ; Prelude on ‘ Rhosymedre, 
wehan Williams; No. 3 of three Cathedral Preludes, 
iam Robson; Postlude in C, W. G. 4lcock. 
Minehead Parish Church—Prelude and 
Minuet from Sonata No. 1, Stanford ; 
Vaughan Williams; Preludes on ‘St. 
Vaughan Williams. 


y, F. B. Porkess, 
Fugue in G, Bach 
ugo sostenuto, 
Peter,’ Darke; and ‘ Rhosy medre,’ 
. M. P. Conway, 
F minor, A/ocart; Poean, Basz/ Harwood; Preludes on 
To God on high be thanks and praise’ and ‘Out of the 
ixep,’ Bach ; Communion in D, Alfred Hollins ; Allegro 
Vivace, Adagio, and Toccata, Widor. 
, Maughan Barnett, Town Hall, City of Auckland— 
Pean, Bast] Harwood ; 
Franck; Prelude and Fugue on the name BAC H, 
‘: Intermezzo, Ho//ins ; Nocturne, Bairstow. 
y. R. A. Jevons, American Church, Brussels—Fugue in 
;minor, Bach; Pastorale and Lament, Rheinherger ; 
Ssite Gothique, Boel/mann ; Musette, Lemare ; Finale, 


Lausanne Cathedral — Fantasia, 
Ciacona in D minor, Pachelbel ; 
illegro maestoso, A/gar; Fugue and Choral, Honegger ; 
Fugue on the name B A C H, Schumann. 

. Middleton, C. M. Chapel, 
sothique, Sa/omé ; Allegretto, MWo/ 
o ‘Twrgwyn,’ Morgan. 

« Chastey Hector, Brighton Parish Church—Allegro 
Moderato (‘ Unfinished’ Symphony), Schubert; Sonata 
oA, RF Alla Marcia, Petratz. 

« H. Moreton, Plymouth Guildhall—Allegro Vivace, 
ne; Finale (Sonata Eroica), Stanford; Sonata No. I 
Harwood ; Introduction and Fugue, A’eu/ke ; Fantasia and | 
Fogue in G minor, Back ; Andante and Scherzo, Wdor ; 

tinale in B flat, Frazck. 

ft. Norman Cocker, All Saints’, Oxford Road, Manchester— 
Marche Nuptiale No. 2, Gut/mant; Variations on a 
‘heme in A, Hesse; March for a Church Festival, Ses¢. 

: Harris Sellick, All Saints’, 
Manchester— Legend, Harvey Grace; 
‘imsky-Korsakow ; Spring Song, Hollins ; 
irthur Baynon., 

A. Roberts, 


Sainsbury, 
ando Gthhon 


tenholme ; Fantasia 


heinberger ; 


Oxford Road, 
Hindoo Song, 
Triumph Song, 


; Peterborough Cathedral—Overture, 
soe,” Hande Meditation in Anciert Tonality, 
‘arvey Grace ; Sonata in C minor, Reudke ; Pastorale and 
Spsapeny Vierne ; Intermezzo (Suite No. 1), James Lyon. 
t. Guy Michell, Baptist Church, Ceylon Place, Eastbourne 
~Agitato and Canzona, he inberger ; ; Fugue in A minor, 
Suk; Romance, Wolstenholme; Scherzo in F minor, 

| andiford. Turner. 

" & H. Moody, Lincoln Cathedral—Pav ane, Byrd; 

tantasie in E flat, Kheinberg ver ; Chant de Mai, Jongen ; 

‘tstlude on ‘London New,” Grace ; Carillon, Vierne. 


mH Cyril Robinson, St. John’s, Barmouth—Allegro 


’ at : 
llitaire, Wolstenholme: Three Miniatures, Pullein ; 


Chorale Improvisations, Aarg-Elert; Marcia Ervica, 
anjord; Theme and V ariations and Fantasia and Finale 
Sonata No, 10), Rheinberger; Sonata in A minor, 
Borowski’; Sonata. No. 5, pt Rl me Dithyramb, Basz/ 
Yerwood; Lament, Harv ey Grace. 


>| Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, 


Chichester Cathedral—Fantasia in | 


Pastorale and Piece Héroique, | 


Loughton—Marche | 


Rev. L. G. Bark, Crosthwaite Parish Church—Preludes on 
‘Rockingham’ and ‘St. Cross,’ Parry ; Concerto No. II, 
Handel; Variations on an Old English Air, Geoffrey 
Shaw ; Suite in G, James Lyon. 

Mr. Bernard F. Page, Town Hall, Wellington, New Zealand 
—Prelude and Fugue in F minor, Hande/ ; Two Choral- 
Improvisations, Aarg-E/ert; Fantaisie in A, Franck ; 
Prelude (Act 1), *‘ Tristan and Isolda.’ 

Mr. Paul Rochard, Crosthwaite Parish Church—Passacaglia 
in D minor, Xeger; Variations on two English Airs, 
Guitlmant ; Sonatina (*God’s time is the best’), Back ; 
Gothic Suite, Boél/mann. 

Mr. H. Bentley, Christ Church, Lowestoft—Recessional, 
Alan Gray ; Fugue in E flat, Bach ; Preludes on ‘Come, 
Redeemer of our race,’ Bach ‘Old 104th’ and 
‘Martyrdom,’ Parry; Pastorale, Franck; Variations 
(Sonata No. 6), Mendelssohn. 

St. George’s Hall, Liverpool— 
Festival Postlude on ‘ Leoni,’ W. A. Roberts ; Tempo di 
Minuetto (Sonata No. 1), Stanford; Air with Variations, 
Best ; Passacaglia and Fugue, Bach. 

Mr. Herbert Walton, Glasgow Cathedra!—Sonata No. |, 
Mendelssohn ; Prelude, Fugue, and Variation, Franck ; 
Sonata, Reubke; Meditation in a Cathedral, 2. Sz/as ; 
Final in B flat, Franck; Prelude in C minor, J/endelssohn ; 
First movement (Symphony No. 2), Verne ; Passacaglia, 
Bach ; Canon in B minor, Schumann. 

| Dr. Louis A. Hamand, Malvern Priory Church—Choral 
Song and Fugue, S. S. Wesley; Legend, Dvordh; ‘La 
Cathédrale engloutie,’ Dedussy; Fantaisie in D ‘flat, 
Saint-Saens. (Miss Grace Adams, violin, played 
Chaconne, Vit¢a/i, and movements from Sonata in E, 
Bach.) 

APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. Ernest T. Allen, 
St. Barnabas, Oxford. 

| Mr. Henry Brentnall, choirmaster and organist, St. Brendan’s 
Parish Church, Birr, King’s Co., Ireland. 

Mr. William Pulford, choirmaster and organist, 
Church, Barnet. 

Mr. Reginald Ward, choirmaster and organist, St. 
Magdalene, Taunton. 


choirmaster and _ organist, 


Hadley 


Mary 


Ucttcrs to the Editor 


THE ENGLISH MADRIGAL SCHOOL 


[We gladly print the following letter from Dr. Fellowes. 
The points on which we comment are numbered for 
convenience of reference. | 











S1r,—It is not my usual practice to take notice of either 
| favourable or unfavourable criticism of my work in the Press, 
| but I am compelled to ask you to correct certain statements 
| made by you in commenting upon Mr. Norman Stone’s 
| letter in the current number of the A/usical Zimes. It is 
absolutely untrue that the Carnegie Trust has in any shape or 
form subsidised the publication of ‘The English Madrigal 
School,’ edited by me in thirty-six volumes and published by 
Messrs. Stainer & Bell. Nor has anyone else subsidised 
this edition. In the opening stages I took the sole financial 
risk myself, relying entirely upon the support of subscribers 
given upon my personal solicitatiun, Eight volumes had 
been issued when the war broke out. At that date the list of 
subscribers was steadily increasing, although still insufficient 
to meet the actual cost of production ; but the declaration of 
war temporarily wrecked the list. In the course of time 
Messrs. Stainer & Bell, with splendid enterprise and at 
immense financial risk, and also, I must repeat, wthout any 
kind of subsidy, took over my own financial loss to date and 
undertook to produce the whole of the thirty-six volumes 
completed last year. I say nothing further of the heavy 
expenditure of time and money incurred by me in preparing 
the edition from the original sources. In view of your 
statement as to ‘the subsidised edition of Dr. Fellowes,’ and 
the false inference contained in your sentence about 
producers who ‘had no millionaire at their back,’ I must 
ask you to take steps to remove any misapprehension which 
must have been aroused in the minds of many of your 





readers. (1) 
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In reference to your comments there would seem to be 
some further misunderstanding to remove. In your 
‘summing up’ paragraph (p. 806) you say that I ‘having 
done a work of national importance in transcribing these 
works for library use, the need now is for a performing 
edition of the best and most practical numbers, prepared by 
one who is expert in all matters regarding notation and 
laying-out for clearness and convenience in performance.’ | 
In other words, you propose that I having borne the burden 
and heat of the day for some fourteen years in toiling over | 
what you yourself describe as * a work of national importance,’ 
some one else should pick the plums out of my edition and 
reap the profits. Is this British fairness either in reference | 


to myself or to Messrs. Stainer & Bell? (2) But you are 


evidently unaware that I Aave a/ready, several months ago, 


sroduced some seventy or etghty of these madrigals in a} 
performing edition such as you demand, and that these are 
published by Messrs. Stainer & Bell. In this performing 
edition those madrigals are dealt with in which the compass 
of the voices presents practical difficulties. Transposition 
is employed where necessary, the inner parts being slightly 
interchanged in order to avoid the peculiar difficulties and 
awkward compass. The value of the crotchet remains 
constant throughout each composition. Accent-marks are 
employed as rhythmic rather than dynamic indications. | 
The characteristic ‘underlaying ’ of the words is preserved 
as in my other edition. A reference is also given on each 
number to ‘The English Madrigal School’ so that con- 
ductors may see the precise extent of my adaptations. 
[ should add that modern key-signatures and time- 
signatures are employed, and that accidentals are used 
freely. Both ‘This day Christ was born’ and ‘What is 
our life?’ have been issued in this edition, and the points 
from them which you quoted are made perfectly clear for 
performance. In ‘What is our life?’ the ‘weak alto’ is 
not divided, the awkward compass is avoided, the lay-out 
is for s.S.A.1.B., and you may be satisfied to know that it 
zs transposed to E minor. In the case of a large majority 
of the madrigals there is no need for an alternative version, 
but in the course of time still more will be issued in this 
slightly adapted form. (3) 

But as regards the text of my ‘ English Madrigal School’ 
as it stands, its chief value lies in the fact that it represents 
the original text, as far as possible, in all details. That text 
is so scarce, and so difficult of access to the vast majority of 
musicians, that it was supremely important to produce an | 
edition in which, as far as possible, all uncertainty as to the | 
original text is eliminated. That is why I have not inserted 
extra time-signatures and other details, such as you suggest, 
in the voice parts. The pianoforte part is intended to act as 
a ‘crib’ does for a school-boy ; an intelligent student can see | 
by my vocal text what the original reading is; I have 
enceavoured to obscure nothing by my editorial methods. | 
To achieve this object and at the same time to produce a| 
satisfactory working edition was not always possible; my so- | 
called ‘transposed edition’ was contemplated by me at the| 
very first inception of the scheme to meet this difficulty, but | 
it necessarily had to wait unti! the end, (4) I have not been 
so entirely without practical experience of choral-singing, or 
as a chorus-master during the past thirty years, as you seem 
Nor have I ‘profited by the slips’ of other | 
editors as you suggest; I worked exclusively from 
the original editions, and I am at a loss to understand the | 
point of your remark about the ‘conditions that} 
were always difficult and rarely lucrative’ under which 
you say earlier editors worked; for how could the} 
conditions have varied if we all prepared our editions from | 
the one and only available source ? (5) 

One further matter. The text of the music is not the only 
detail in which error can arise. The Elizabethan idiom in 
*underlaying’ the words is peculiar and characteristic, and | 
most important to preserve. Mr. Arkwright alone, I | 
believe, among editors before me, observed this point. It 
was not until thirteen volumes of my edition were published 
that I perceived that he and I had worked independently 
and correctly on these lines. No other edition of madrigals | 
except Mr. Arkwright’s and my own follows the true | 
principle of underlaying the words, as far as I am aware. | 
And what becomes of the ‘ regard for the verbal accent’ of | 
which you speak if the words are frequently misplaced ?_ I | 


to suppose. 


did not see Mr. Kennedy Scott’s little book on madri 

singing until after my ‘ English Madrigal Composers’ y. 

published ; but I well remember my pleasure Many yey 

earlier in noticing how Mr. Scott, by rare exception among 
madrigal conductors at that time, observed the free rhythng 
in performance. I may add that Mr. Scott has been One of 
my most consistent and generous supporters, and | treasure 
a letter written by him to me in enthusiastic terms i 
reference to my treatment of the rhythmic problem when th 
Morley volumes were first published in July, 1912, I mak 
no claim and never have made any claim to discoveries 

this nature. As to other editors whose names you Mention 
some of them are my personal friends, and my friends knoy 
well that I lose no opportunity for paying tribute to cthe 
who at different times have worked in the same field: | 
had a special pleasure in doing so on June 24, as |; 

sure all who were present will remember. —Y ours, &c,, 


The Cloisters, EpMuUND II, 
Windsor Castle. 
September, 1925. 


FELLOWss, 


[(1.) Our mistake in this matter has been pointed out 
us by several correspondents, and before Dr. Fellowes 
letter was received we had written an ‘ Occasional Not 
(p. 905) expressing our regret for the slip. 

(2.) We need hardly say that our proposal meant no 
of the sort. Indeed, we imagine that the laws of copyrigh 
would amply protect Dr. Fellowes and his publishers. — 

(3.) This is the first intimation we have received regardin 
the performing edition. We have not been favoured wit 
review copies, nor, apparently, has any other journal, 
Moreover, although the edition was produced ‘se 
months ago,’ the copy of ‘ What is our life ?’ on which 
based our criticism was bought in the ordinary way at the 
publishers as recently as the end of July; and a copy d 
Byrd’s ‘When Christ was born,’ bought on the d 
Dr. Fellowes’s letter was received, turned out to be th 
same version as the one we discussed in our September 
issue. Without pressing this point, we mention it in order 
to show that our criticisms were based on the only copie 
available, and on the only edition that, so far as we knew 
had been published, or was likely to be published. If 
criticisms needed justification, we could ask for none mor 
ample than that supplied by this portion of Dr. Fellowes’ 
letter. We said the existing edition was unsatisfactory from 
the performer’s point of view, and along comes Dr. Fellows 
with the most practical agreement in the shape of a nes 
edition embodying improvements of the type we advocated. 
(And we may add that within a couple of days of th 
appearance of the September A/usica/ 7 mes, a well-knom 
choral conductor wrote expressing entire agreement wit 
our criticisms, and saying that before his choir could sig 
Byrd’s ‘When Christ was born’ the copies had to 
re-edited. ) 

(4.) We agree with Dr. Fellowes as to the importance 
and value of an edition giving an exact transcription of ' 
original. If, however, the works so transcribed have at 
interest for the average member of the public, a performing 
edition is even more important than the volumes for libriy 
use. It is unfortunate that circumstances prevented 
Fellowes from doing years ago what he has done now—ti 


| is, issue a large batch of the best of the works laid out a 


noted in a manner conforming as far as possible to preset! 
day usage. - 
(5.) The conditions of early workers in any field 
research are usually difficult for two reasons—hrst, © 
available material is less plentiful and less get-at-able' 
it becomes later, when public interest has been rouse 
second, the actual transcription is almost inevitabiy mace 
without that full knowledge of the notational and other 
peculiarities that can develop only with the research it 
Even the difference between the travelling facilities of to-day 
and seventy years ago is a factor worth considering. A 
editor can reach a MS. to-day after a run of an hour 
two by motor or railway. Seventy years ago the journes 
would have made a big hole in a day—and the MS. wou 
probably have been left undisturbed. We are sory 
have to explain what we imagined to be self-evident. “ 
less obvious is the fact that a generation ago the public is 
Elizabethan music was small, and publishers must have 
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adrigals as mere swings, to be paid for by 
lar roundabouts. Later, when new and 


come along, the editors and publishers of | 


profit (though indirectly) from the fact 
ons are apt to be discredited (sometimes 
iable and corrupt. 


ted from being present at the occasion to 


sh he refers (the dinner given in his honour, a report of 


ch appeare 1 


in our August issue), but we heard from 


a se who were present of the generous references made by 


» Fellowes 


revival. 


to his fellow-workers in the Elizabethan 


This is entirely what we should have expected from 


st personal kno \wledge of him, and we end this discussion, 

with the assurance that our comments have 

nly by a desire to deal fairly and frankly, 

nally as possible, with a matter of public 
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pwe began it, 
teen * dictated 
as impers 


set. ED 


THI 


ch is quite 


GIBBONS TERCENTENARY 
*-ELEBRATIONS 


criticism of my letter appearing in the 


of the A/ustcal Times, headed ‘ The 


entenary Celebrations,’ deals with a matter 
beside the issue. 


| merely set out to answer the query contained in 


ecasional Ne 


*s’ in the July issue: ‘Is Orlando quite so 


nich of a discovery as some of the enthusiasts would have 


ar 


1 doing so T naturally referred to Dr. 


Fellowes’s a, “The English Madrigal Composers,’ as 


vis whil 


' 
gthe latest 


contribution to the literature dealing with 
fthe Tudor period, and, in my opinion, 


comprehensive and illuminating treatise of its kind. 


snot t 


) say that earlier contributions have had no 


ad in restoring the spirit of the madrigalists—indeed, 
ne who has read Dr. Fellowes’s book knows that he 
timelf, as mentioned in the preface, acknowledges with 
indebtedness to Mr. Barclay Squire and Mr. 


tt 


(to mention only two outstanding names 


wociated with madrigal music). 
I have been closely associated with Mr. Kennedy Scott 


$ magnit 
he Oriana 


ent work with the Oriana Madrigal Society 
Singers ( a select off-shoot of the Madrigal 


ety) than whom he has no warmer admirer—indeed, it 


are re re 
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Carlton Road, 


ide 


un ler his conductorship in both these bodies that 


was introc 


ito the editions of Mr. Barclay Squire 
of to in the criticism. 
this is beside the point—and the point is 
)bons is justly considered to be a ‘discovery.’ 
NorMAN STONE. 


n, S.W.I 


agree that our comments on Mr. Stone’s 


the issue.” They were entirely concerned 


ertain obvious—though no doubt unintentional— 
his part to which we took exception.—ED. ] 
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it disposed to waste either time or old 


esv upon a controversialist so unscrupulously 


aS 


that ‘ Mr 


not a 


extent, 


in 


Mr. G. Ainslie Hight. He tells your 
Newman draws his material [for ‘ Wagner 
"| from the notoriously scandalous Jewish 
' I give Mr. Ilight the lie direct. 

paragraph of my book that draws to the 

for material for my estimate of Wagner, 
he Press of Germany, Jewish or Gentile, 


or respectable. 


Higt 


umn 


yhjects to this plain speaking, no doubt 
will be open to him to substantiate his 


’ ERNES?t NEWMAN, 


ORGANISTS’ SALARIES 


F.R.¢ 
by 
to refer to 


48 would b 


O.’s’ letter has been admirably replied 


your paragraph. Still, there is a point I should 


viz., ‘Salary of vicar, 4580 and house.’ 
subject to such reductions by taxes, rates, 


only to about 4350. If the stipend, or any part of it, 
comes from tithe, there will be income tax on the tithe as 
well as on the total—/wo income taxes. Believe me, 
incumbents at present are harder hit, all things considered, 
| than any other class of professional men.—Yours, c., 
The Vicarage, Little Waldingfield. E. H. MELLING 


hie 


Sir,—* Oxonian’ has so ably expressed himself in 
reference to the organist that he leaves very little to be said. 
It is a hopeless task. Some readers have at times expected 
the R.C.O. to take this matter up, but we could not 
surely think that possible on a guinea a year. I am afraid 
the College gains very little by the time we get our annual 
calendar, examination papers, and Musical Times monthly. 

I should like readers generally, especially those whom it 
concerns, to think over the following questions. I do not 
wish for any reply, as this letter is final : 

(1) Why do Church authorities ignore the financial 

position of the organist ? 

(2) When salaries are cut down, why does the operation 
generally start with the organist ? 

(3) If there is to be a pension scheme for certain Church 
workers, why not let all contribute? If not, why 
not ? 

(4) Is there any Church in existence which can or does 
say—‘ We need all the money collected for the 
upkeep of our Church. Anything over will be 
devoted to the usual outside objects’? IP not, 
why not ? 

(5) Congregations contribute largely to the Easter and 
Whitsun-day offerings, but when organ and choir 
Sunday comes along, they ignore it. Why? 

I now crawl into my shell. —Yours, Xc., 


Sir,—I appreciate your remarks on my last letter, and I 
thank you for its insertion. The verger referred to is a half 
timer, and again I say if unskilled verger’s work can 
command more than my job, which is skilled, well, it is 
time all we organists became vergers, or combined the two 
jobs. Your remark that the Church is in economic straits 
is true. Why? Any Church where there is a good, sound 
parson and a decent musical service never lacks funds. 
[he administration is wrong. ‘Oxonian’ has embodied 
in his letter everything that I have already generally 
touched upon. I was on holiday recently at . The 
first thing that caught my eye was an organ recital 
announcement pasted on a notice board; ‘Collection for 
the organist’s salary augmentation fund.’ I once did that: 
never again! The tune was £5 Os. Od. We had a gala 
day at the Parochial Church Hall to give it to me, headed 
by the Mayor and Corporation—the church band played 
selections, and the clergy and the parochial council 
attended. I nearly fell off the platform when I found what 
the cheque was. (1) Why house free for the clergyman ? 
(2) Why Easter offering? (3) Why Whitsun offering for 
the curate? (4) Why ask for funds to train ordination 
candidates? (5) Why money for clergy pensions, widows 
and orphans? (0) Why schemes to benefit the clergy only ? 
(7) If all Church workers can be included, I am ready to 
support it. At present, ‘nothing doing.’ (8) Tlas eves 
anvone seen or heard of a scheme to help the organist ?— 
Yours, Xc., F.R.C.O 


THE MALADY OF CILOPIN 


Si1r,—In your September number, Mr. Norman Suckling 
refers to Schubert as ‘the most shallow Teuton who ever 
covered up a painful poverty of musical ideas by providing 


| fictitious opportunities to be soulful. 


Whatever the latter part of the sentence means—if it 
means anything at all—the designation of the immortal 
Franz Schubert by a phrase declaring that he suffered from 


|a poverty of musical ideas, indicates a fundamental weakness 


of musical appreciation. Phrases like that quoted are 
exceedingly easy to coin, and can readily be produced 
apropos of anybody or anything; but sad to relate, they are 


F dlapidation charges, that the net would probably amount | not customarily received lke the words of the prophet. 
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A man who, though dying at thirty-one, was yet, by | 
almost universal acclaim, the greatest song-writer of all time, | 
and who, besides much other music, produced two of the| 
world’s finest Symphonies, is not to be disposed of by the 
phrase, ‘most shallow Teuton who ever covered up a painful 
poverty of musical ideas,’ \c.—Yours, Xc., 

49, Manor Road, Stamford Hill, N. L. J. GREEN, 


CHRISTOPHER TYE 


Sir,—As Dr. Grattan Flood has referred very kindly to 
my article on ‘Christopher Tye’ in Grove’s Dictionary, 
perhaps you will allow me to ask him for the authorities for 
some of the details in his little biography of this composer, 
which are new to me in the form in which he states them. 
No doubt I shall have to revise my article before long, and 
if documents have come to light since I wrote it, which 
have escaped my notice, Dr. Grattan Flood will be doing | 
me a favour if he will give the references. 

He says that Tye was born in 1495, and was in the choir | 
of King’s College, Cambridge, from 1510 to 1515. If he has | 
proof of this, I should be very grateful if he would print it. 
When I wrote my article, it was possible to say only that if 
the boy Tye, who was in King’s College choir in 1511 
and 1512, was Christopher Tye, his birth may perhaps be | 
placed between 1497 and 1500, Also I had no proof that 
the Tye who was in that choir in 1527 was Christopher. 
The name ‘Christopher’ Tye does not appear in the College 
Zooks till 1537, so far as I know; and there was certainly 
one other Tye in the choir, 

Dr. Grattan Flood gives September 10, 1541, as the date 
of his appaintment at Ely Cathedral. I should be very glad 
to know where this date is found. 

I should like to ask Dr. Flood why he says that Tye 
‘had to’ resign the livings of Wilbraham and Newton? 
We know he did resign them: but ‘had to’ suggests 

ympulsion, for which I know of no evidence. 

I cannot imagine why Dr. Flood asserts that Tye | 
probably ‘’verted to the ancient creed,’ between August 27, 
1571 (when he signed the Articles of Doctrine with the| 
other Ely clergy), and the date of his death before 
March 15,1573. lis only reasons for saying so seem to 
be 1) That on August 26, 1571 (the day before he signed 
the Articles of Doctrine), Tye had met the Bishop of Ross, 
who had given him some verses on the previous day’s 
hunting to put into English—which does not seem to me to 
bear upon the subject: (2) that in 1508 he set the Vulgate 
version of the 119th Psalm beginning ‘ Wherewithal shall a 
young man cleanse his way.’ Many people have set the 








Latin version of the Psalms to music, who would be very 
indignant if they were told that they therefore were Koman 
Catholics. If this was a proof that Tye had ‘’verted to the | 
ancient creed,’ he must have signed the Articles of Doctrine 
us a double-dealer, to use no harsher word, which I do not | 


fora moment believe. My own impression of Dr. Tye is that | 
} 


1¢ was a man of extreme simplicity, not to say guilelessness, 


in affairs outside his music, and I must express my entire | 
dissent from what I take to be Dr. Grattan Flood’s view of 
his character. Nor can I accept his picture of him as sitting | 


1 


comfortably in the richest living in England, occasionally | 

few moments of his wealthy leisure to compose 
a little music. (I hope I am not exaggerating, but that is | 
what Dr. Flood’s words suggest to me.) Other writers | 
have alluded to the fact that at one time Doddington 
was reputed to be the richest living in England; so it is | 
just as well to explain that in the 16th century that very | 
extensive parish was for the most part a stretch of swamp, 
of no interest to the tithe collector. It was not until the 
Fens were drained that Doddington parish became a rich 
tract of corn land. I have been told that at one time the 
rector received fifteen or sixteen thousand a year in tithe. 
But that was long after the period of Dr. Tye. 

Dr. Grattan Flood is good enough to say that I give an 
‘almost c ym plete ’ list of Tye’s works I shall be very 
glad to hear of any additions to it. So far none have come 
to my knowledge. The MSS. which Dr. Flood mentions 
are all duly entered in my list. —Yours, Xc., 


sparing a 


Highclere, Newbury. G. E. P. ARKWRIGH?. 
Auneust, 1925. 





is just as fine an ideal as communal singing ; it is just 


cra, 
CONVERSATION AT CONCERTS 

S1x,—The question of conversation at concerts, and more 
especia!ly orchestral concerts, is one that has occupied man 
minds and pens. A_ recurring aspect is raised “a 
your correspondent, ‘A Promenader,’ in the September 
issue, where he asserts that women are the chief offenders. 
This is no doubt true, and the reasons are both psycho. 
logical and temperamental. , 

At concerts by a soloist, their attention will be taken 
either by the external appearance and demeanour of the 
singer or player, or his idiosyncrasies, but at an orchestral 
concert few of these considerations apply, or only for a 
short time, and the resumption of activities by the orchestra 
at once releases them from their reverie and Provides an 
obbligato for chatter that has to do with various mundane 
affairs, but very little concerning music, 

I believe that students of the subject are agreed that 
women are not musical. They take music-lessons when 
young either because it is ‘ the thing’ or else to warrant the 
possession of a pianoforte; but it is doubtful if in many 
cases their musical education is advanced by these means, 
or their ability to appreciate the general field of music 
enhanced. 

It seems, then, after all, to be a case of concentration: 
and this faculty would appear to have received its death. 
blow, or at any rate a set-back, after generations of 
*At Homes,’ where very little of any worth was ever 
heard; and last, but not least, the distaste of women 
generally for mechanics has its echo in a disability to appre- 
ciate all that an orchestra means, apart from its economics 
—Yours, Xc., S. F. D. , 


S. HOwARTH. 
September, 1925. 





Llanystumdwy is engraved on my heart. It was in the 
chapel close by that I learnt Tonic Sol-fa, and I once won 


|a prize for singing; but they only gave me a threepenny 


book, and I gave up the job.— David Lloyd George. 

I have in my will stopped any native conductor from 
doing my works when I am dead. If they won’t do them 
when I can hear them, they shall not enjoy the usual 


| posthumous popularity.—Joseph Holbri 


It would be so beautiful to hear a whole audience hiss a 
work which one feels, oneself, to be pretentious nonsense. 
We are too polite for that as yet. Communal hissing 
a different path to the same end—real appreciation.— 
Sir Hamilton Harty. 

Quaintly figured Ilarvey Grace’s Postlude was a dart from 
a seldom-ridden blue, closing with a problem climax chord 
into the Infinite. —Guernsey Newspaper 


Dancing to the Minuet of Beethoven’s first Symphony 


| would have split the seat of every pair of breeches in the 
| ballroom.— Compton Mackenzie. 


D’Aranyi and Fachiri, two talented women, are quite safe 
Bach players.—/ohn F. Porte. 

One winter night in 1892... I heard a street singer 
sing ‘ The song that reached my heart,’ and I declare that 
even to-day I would not yield that experience for later 


|experiences of the ‘Choral’ Symphony or the Mass 0 


B minor—at least, I think I would not.—Sydvey Grew. 

Delius in the mood of ‘On first hearing the cuckoo 
spring’ and ‘Song before Sunrise’ always reminds me of 4 
schoolmaster on his holidays. I feel that an accomplished 
mind is reacting in an accomplished way to the conventiona! 
rustic emotions that Mr. Pickwick expressed on that May 
morning at Dingley Deil.—Compton Mackenzie. 

I feel that I am only beginning to know what I mast 
know before I can really know anything about singing; an¢ 
it will be another five years before I know even a Jittle.— 
Tetfy Bonner (tenor). 

It is not often that I have the felicity to be of the same 
mind as a tenor with regard to his powers. Indeed, i 
anything, Mr. Bonner is a trifle too modest. — rm! 
Newman, 
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~ The Himateurs’ Erchange 





Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- 
nents by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 


others. 

Cellist (medium ability) wishes to join quartet for mutual 
practice, one morning a week. N. or N.W. districts. — 
A. E., c/o Musical Times. 

Lady pianist wishes to meet vocalist for mutual practice. 
—D. H., ‘ Pewlyn,’ Basingstoke Road, Reading. 

Mezzo-soprano wishes to join quartet. Near West-Fnd. 
—L. H., c/o Musical Times. 

Young bass wishes to meet pianist (lady or gentleman), at 
own residence preferred.—JOHN NAUNTON-RUSHEN, 
35, Kendall Road, Beckenham, Kent. 

Baritone (amateur) wishes to meet young pianist for mutual 
practice. N.W. London.—H. H., c/o Musical Time 
‘oung lady singer wishes to meet accompanist for mutual 
practice. FE, London district preferred.—F. M. A., c/o 
Mu wal Ti mes. 

‘entleman pianist and flautist wishes to join others for 


practice of easy orchestral (chamber) music. Chiswick or | 


Kew districts. —E, A. Cousins, 32, Thorneyhedge Road, 
Chiswick, W. 
ianist wishes to meet good violinist and ’cellist to. form 
trio, for mutual practice.—MaBeEL E. ARMITAGE, 
101, Narbonne Avenue, Clapham Park, S.W.4. 
Young gentleman wishes to join amateur dance band as 
pianist (able to lead). Would also act as accompanist to 
vocalists, kc. —JACK CARLTON, c/o 41, Charles Street, 
Stepney, E.1. 
Cellist (lady) wishes to meet good pianist (lady) for mutual 
practice. —R. M., c/o Musical Time 


oung tenor wishes to meet pianist (lady or gentleman) for | 


mutual practice, one or two evenings a week. Clapham 
district. —H. M. W., c/o .Wustcal Time 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

The inaugural address for the Michaelmas term was 
given by Sir Dan Godfrey, who chose for his subject 
Music as a Career.’ 

Following the precedent of last term, a course of lectures 
mone of the sister arts of music will be given by 
Mr. Fred H. Crossley. His subject is ‘Gothic Architecture,’ 
and the lectures will be illustrated by lantern slides. 
Mr. H. Ostrovsky will lecture on his system of ‘ Hand- 
Training for Instrumental Players.’ 

The usual students’ concerts will be given in addition to 
recitals by students of various professors. 

Mr. A. W. Payne has joined the teaching staff of the 

liege. Dr. Horner, Director of Examinations, has left 
fan examining tour in South America and the West 
Indies, 

Distributions of certificates have been arranged to take 
place at various centres during the month. 

The many friends of Mr. Edward d’Evry will be sorry to 
learn that he has met with an accident by falling and 
reaking his knee-cap. It is hoped that he will be able to 
resume teaching at an early date. 


THE PROMENADE CONCERTS 

The novelties have not stirred the blood very much. 
Bartdk’s ‘Dance Suite’ has been the most exciting thing so 
far. This was written a couple of years ago as a kind of 
celebratory piece for the concert that signalised the fiftieth 
anniversary of the union of Buda with Pesth. There are 
ive movements, linked by a bright little theme, that gets 
smaller and smaller each time till it is the thinnest of 
‘treads. Perhaps that may be because of the rather 
‘aunting nature of some of the tunes that keep it company 
nthe various movements. These are all set off in a rather 
warre manner, and a good many of the consecutive seconds 
and other dissonant intervals cling around them. There is, 
however, no feeling of the composer’s playing the fool, and 
his skill in contrivance there can be no doubt. We do 


personal expressions of a powerful mind, which, though it 
may not be easy to sympathise fully with them, do set forth 
a point of view without imitating others, and without 
unnecessary fuss and advertisement. So we respect Bartok : 
though I, for one, cannot often get far on the road to 
| affection for his music. 
Schreker’s ‘ Birthday of the Infanta’ Suite, taken from 
| its dance-pantomime context, does not amuse. It is heavy, 
pedantic music. 

Paul Graener’s Variations on ‘ The Volga Boatmen’s Song’ 
| were respectably made, but the song is not a good theme for 
treatment. The composer frequently left it ‘ until called for,’ 
}and ambled, pleasantly enough, in other fields. Competent 
music this, only reminding us how much better a master of 
his material, such as Tchaikovsky, could do the thing. 

Pfitzner, born of German parents in Russia (1869), is 
|a composer of whom we certainly ought to hear more. 
| Three Preludes from his opera, ‘ Palestrina,’ were almost 
| full of meat. There were corners in which something very 
| like padding was to be observed, but this is music of serious 
}aim and of definite achievement. The Prelude to the 
|second Act, foreshadowing the warfare of the Council of 
| Trent, is on the whole less impressive than the introduction 


| to the opera and to the last Act, in which the music really 

soars for several minutes at a time. Pfitzner’s idiom is 
|reasonably modern; he knows how to score: and he has 
|something to say, born of imagination and a sense of 
| breadth and dignity in music. We hope Sir Henry will 
|}let us have these Preludes again, and some more samples 
of Pfitzner. ‘ 

Nicholas Tcherepnin’s suite, ‘The Romance of a 
| Mummy,’ was written for the dancer Pavlova. Its ideas 
are puerile, and the combination of Russian and Oriental 
| repetitiveness is exceedingly tiresome. 

Dr. Norman Hay’s ‘ Dunluce’ has some good stuff in it, 
but the performance was so scratchy that it was sometimes 
difficult to know what was going on. I think the 
{orchestration could in several places be reconsidered with 
| advantage ; and the work is rather too long. These tone- 

poems with vague backgrounds almost always tend to 

diffuseness, and so cause us to lose interest. The romantic 

|legends associated with the fine ruin near the Giants’ 
| Causeway have evidently moved the composer more deeply 
| than he has been able to move us. That often happens ; 
and because we feel there is some good stuff in him, we shall 
be willing to hear him again. 

Three quaint little musings of Haig Gudenian, the 
Armenian composer who plays very adroitly on a tuned- 
down fiddle, have been orchestrated by Sir Henry Wood. 
These Oriental fragments—* The Shepherd,’ * The Candy- 
Seller,’ and a ‘ Pastorale ’—are sweetmeats that melt in the 
mouth. They last just long enough. If they were any 
longer, I fear they would bore us. The tone M. Gudenian 
gets is curiously fascinating and soothing—rather like that 
of a peculiarly refined and rarefied viola. 

So much for the ‘ novelties’—which, by the way, 
Sir Henry has put in the second part of the programme, 
presumably to make it more interesting. It is rather hard 
on the hearer who has to listen attentively. At ten o’clock 

| he is not too fresh ; and I think it may be a little hard on 
the composers too. 

The oldsters have held their own triumphantly, and a bit 
|}more. Handel, in the midst of plenty of perfunctory, or at 
| the best, decent routine work, suddenly gives us an eloquent, 

deeply felt movement, and makes us resolve to explore him 
afresh. So does Haydn. The slow movement of the 
|twelfth Symphony (B. & H,. new edition number), played 
fon September 8, is a fine example of the inclusion of 
something of concentrated force, of almost Bachian austerity 
and elevation of feeling, in the middle of a work otherwise 
of no great interest—though the very short first movement 
| has a foretaste of the concentration of the second, and just 
| a trace of its dramatic power. 

The English Singers have scored a great success. The 
| refinement of these accomplished artists is highly enjoyable. 
|I wish sometimes they had rather more actual vocal 
| power and richness. The bass in particular is rather light. 

Artistry makes up, however, for this little lack (as I feel it), 


Th look for high development in a dance suite, of course. | and they have delighted the Thursday nighters so much 
he things that happen here are, it is quite certain, very | that an encore has had to be given each week. 
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One of the happiest memories is of Miss d’Aranyi’s | in connection with the celebration of 
playing of the Brahms Violin Concerto. This was noble | Aix-la-Chapelle, when the orchestra of a hur 


indeed. 

I have heard only one of the Saturday organists, but I 
‘gone down’ very well, Bach is always 
popular, but a few pieces by other composers might have | 
been played on the organ. Mr. Kiddle’s Handel Concerto, 
one Wednesday, gave great delight, and he had to play an 
The work was the G minor, No. (second set, 


believe they have 


encore. 
Op 

\ pair of R.A.M. students of excellent quality, 
Howard and Mr. Eric Brough—played the second Concerto 
of Bach (in C, for two pianofortes), on September 10. 
They sound grasp of the 
Bach-playing 

It is a pity the new singers 
standard. 


showed a 


so rarely come up to the 





plavers’ 
Some older, more mature, 
as ever, and one or two have 


hove been particularly good. 
done well, 


Miss Balfour came out with a long, 


performers have 


even sung fresh music 
difficult, and wide-ranging Mozart air—‘ Non pii di fiori, 
from ‘Titus’—which she sang in musicianly style. On 


the same evening (September 15), Mr. Frank Phillips, a 


sound and pleasant-voiced bass, was heard. He made a 
good impression. Miss Bessie Kerr, Miss Bella Baillie, 
and Miss Eva Cattaneo have shown varying degrees of 
promise. Miss Cohen has not made the pianoforte sing so 
sweetly as she was wont to do. Is mannerism getting in 
the way Mr. Falkner, whom my colleague mentioned 
last month, sang Sach’s monologue one evening. This is 
not quite his ‘pidgin’ yet. He is too young for it, and 
sings more like the bright youth, Walther, than the sage 
philosopher, Hans. He is one of the most promising 


singers we have heard 
Mr. McEachern sang in Italian, but it 
more like the language of the biggest of the 


sounded to me 
Three Bears. 





little more delicately than he 


He sings a ised to, at moments, 
which is something to the good. 

Miss Betty Humby plays the pianoforte very cleverly, but 
she is much too young for the Mozart D minor Concerto. 
Experience—of art and of life—is necessary for Mozart. 





Miss Hess p! 
n a way that 


\ major Concerto a week or two later, 
a fine lesson for any pianist. It is 


ayed the 
provided 


difficult to know which to praise more—her exquisite taste, 
r that of Sir Henry and the orchestra. They all played 
like angels. As an encore Miss Hess gave us her arrange- 
t (I presume) of that most mollifying Chorale of Bach, 
* Jesu, Jov of man’s desiring.’ What a different tone this 
was—grander in scale and amazingly varied in quality; yet 
it was the sam istrument whi she had caressed in the 
Moeart. \ finer artist never touched keyboard. How old 
Tohn Sebastian would have loved to hear his tune act 
forth with such pienttud grace! This is music to bridge 
earth and heaven. Ws Wes Me 
LLANDE ANID THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL 
By T. FRAN lor 

The sale of the Foundling Hospital for a fabulous sum 
brings to mind tl act that Handel was greatly connected 
with the foundation of that institution, which has been of 

h tremendous value ring the greater part of two 
c turies 

Ten years after the foundation of the Hospital, by Captain 
Coram in 1730, Handel offered to give a performance ir 
aid f the Cl apel, which was not as vet complete. This 
ffer the ¢ mittee accepted, and on the day fixed, 
Saturday. May 27 

. the Prince and I’rincess of Wales, with a great 

number of persons of quality and distinction, were at 

the Chapel of the Foundling Hospital tc hear several 

pieces of vocal and instrumental music, composed by 

George Frederick Handel, Esq., for the benefit of the 

foundation’ (G man’s Magazine). 


The (t) the * Firework’ 


1e consisted of three parts 
only a month 


program 
befor 


Music, brought out 





fundamentals of | 


They have varied a good deal, and few | 


Miss Edna | 
the Governors of the Hospital ; 


at Green lark, |a hundred new tunes to familiar hymns whi h wi 


lred performers 
. ~ * tr 
consisted of 43 strings, 24 oboes, 12 bassoons, 9 trumpets, : 


|9 horns, and 3 timpani; (2) such parts of the oratori 
‘ce j “ 
Solomon’ as were connected with the Dedication of the 


Temple—it had been produced at Covent Garden only 
| two months previously; and (3) various coi Ipositions on 
words applicable to charity and written for the occasion. 


| [landel also gave to the Chapel an organ, which he himself 
| opened on May 1 » 1750. 

On account of his beneficent acts, Handel became one of 
and such was his interest 


in the institution that annually from 1750 to 1758 he 
conducted ‘ The Messiah’ in the Chapel, ar aie 
was the means of bringing in £7,000 to the charity, The 
first performance of this, his greatest oratorio, in L ond 


took place only two months before he became a Governor, 
and it is probab le that its immense popularity w ue te 
the fact that * The Messiah’ at first came to be identified with 
the Foundling Hospital; so much was this the case that 


was d 


>| the Governors expected the copyright to be handed over { 


them. This, however, Handel could not see his way to d 
Though he did not part with the copyright, in his will } 
ordered that ‘a on copy of the score and 
** The Messiah”’ be given to the Hospital. 

\t his death a dirge was sung in the Chapel, on May 26, 
1759—ten years after he became a Governor. [uring those 
ten years he had laid the foundation of that music for whict 
the Hospital has been so famous. 

Now that the Foundling is to be removed into the country, 
it is to be hoped that this musical tradition will be kept 
and that the new buildings will contain s 
commemoration of the great Master of Music who was s 
ready to use his wonderful genius to further a charity s 
dear to his heart. 


all the parts of 





me suitable 


SOME NEW HYMN-BOOKS 
Chere has been of late a correspondence in « 
evening papers on the subject of dull hymn-tune 





ich merit 
to do ggerel verses—but whict 


are certainly many specimens in our collections wi 
this designation—poor tunes 
are nevertheless popular. 
Two new collections of hymns 
appear almost ltaneous sly. 
Praise,’ and is to be issued 


are in and will 
One is called ‘ Songs 


by the Oxford University Press 


the press, 


simu 


under the editorship of Dr. R. Vaughan Williams. This 
distinguished modern musician has already his gifts 


in the direction of the composition of hymn-tunes by his 
setting to ‘For all the Saints,’ in the ‘English Hymnal, 
and recently his Mass has been adapted to the English rite 
We may certainly expect some ‘ finds’ in the way of new 
tunes in this collection, which is sure to be an interesting 
and comprehensive compilation. 

rhe other hymn-book is that 
Society enc 
referred to as the 





to be issued by that u 
imbered with a very unwieldy title, and usually 
S.P.C.K. This, it is understood, is to be 
a children’s book, and in this fruitful field there seems 
to be a lack of good material. Children require constant 
change to keep alive their interest, especially in a more oF 
less prescribed and rigid set service which has its advantages 
and its corresp nding drawhacks, It is good to note, 
however, that the C *hurct 1of E ngland i is showing a desire for 
more elasticity, more freedom, in its services. This 
instanced by a fresh choice in the matter of the Psalms. 
Yet again the proprietors of ‘ Hymns Ancient at 1 Modern, 
our tried friend of the old days—and one which it ts cur 
to recall at this time of day, caused a riot in some ch rches 
on its first introduction—is to be revised or to have a further 
supplement by way of showing its vitality. Naturally there 
is always the expense of a new hymn-book to be ocean 
and it would seem that the Church of England does nots 
a very high price on its music, or at least on the services ‘ 
those who provide it, judging by the very meagre salaries 
usually offered to organists. Bearing in — this feeling 


' 
for economy, there is also on the stocks collection 0 
I] include 
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— 
come of the best of the tunes written by various organists all 
wer the country, and from places as far distant as Demerara, 
tersey, and Greenock. These places are mentioned as 
showing the very wide field covered by the A/usical Times, 
which piper the announcement of this collection was 
made in May last. It will include examples from Roman 
Cathelics—who are not at all well served in the matter of 
ymas, other than the traditional Office hymns—as well as 
Noaconformists, and is likely to meet with great favour. 
These various indications of renewed activity in the service 
+ the Church will each help in its own way, but it is to 
e hoped that the needs of congregational singing will be 
srominently borne in mind, so that the service may not be 
ft to the choir, thus becoming a stilted sort of 
arforman and not, as it should be, a hearty burst of 
inkfulness and praise. W. D. 


4 NEW SYSTEM OF CHOIR CONTROL AND 
ORGANIZATION 
By H. F. TuHteve 


When I was appointed choirmaster at my present Church 


rist Church, Southgate, London), I put into effect what 
I believe to be a new method of choir control and organiza- 
tion, It is a method by which competition, always an 


llent thing in a choir, is encouraged, and by which the 


results obtained in one year, that I feel the scheme 
» of enormous use to many other choirmasters and 
ists who are anxious to get the best results out of the 
at hand. I cannot do better than give my own 





yeriences. 


When I went to Southgate I found I had sixteen boys | 


who received a nominal quarterly allowance for their 
services. I was fortunate in finding good material. 
Vithin a month, however, four of the best boys left owing 
their voices breaking, and it took some time before they 
ere replaced. Meanwhile, with twelve youngsters, all 
ediocre, we carried on, learning chants, hymn-tunes, and 

cceasional anthem by ear. The problems I set myself 


tackle were, first, to improve the standard of singing, and | 


lo itquickly ; second, to teach the boys the rudiments of 
sic; third, to secure myself so far as possible against the 
fa useful voice, and to increase the number of treble 
voices to twenty-four, 
The first problem had to do with the general singing, in 
ords, as will be agreed, to make the boys more 
f their own ability tosing. To this end, I divided 
choir into four divisions. In the first division I placed 
four best singers, and called them ‘Seniors.’ They 
vere my potential soloists. The second division of four 
ys represented the next most useful voices, and were called 
Junior A’s In the third division were those who had 
npleted their probationary period, the ‘ Junior B’s,’ and 
fourth division was composed of probationers. | When- 
ever We practised an anthem or service in which there was 
4 solo, it was sung full by the four ‘ Seniors’ until it became 
xnown, when it would be taken by each of the boys at a 
at the practices, that one with the best voice singing it 
ai the service. By this method it ensues that always four 
sdloists are available, all in friendly competition with one 
t When a ‘Senior’ has to leave the choir through 














a great extent govern themselves. So excellent have 





| 


| 


| 
| 


is voice breaking there is immediately a_ solo-singing | 


mpetition among the ‘Junior A’s’ to fill the vacancy, the 
est all-roun »y being promoted. The vacancy that 
curs in the ‘ Junior A’s’ necessitates a further competition 
n unior B’s,’ and yet another among the probationers, 
culties of the tests are naturally graded according to 

division « ympeting. The unique point about this system 
S that it is the ‘Seniors’ who act as judges, subject only to 
‘ne choirmaster’s ruling. They seat themselves about the 











‘urch during the tests, and give marks according to a pre- 
tranged plan here can be no favouritism, each singer 
‘ing judged on his own merits, and receiving promotion 
‘cordingly. [he competitive spirit thus introduced has 
‘“¢ to an unbelievable improvement in confidence, tone, and 





tral usefulness. The ‘Seniors’ are proud and jealous 


f the . : é 9 
the position they hold, and each of the other divisions | 





is keenly anxious for promotion. Even should no 
vacancies occur in the higher divisions there is always a 
quarterly probationers’ test so that the best of the 
probationers are promoted to ‘Junior B.’ The quarterly 
allowances made to the boys in the various divisions are also 
graded, the ‘ Seniors’ naturally receiving more than the 
* Junior A’s.’ 

The second problem was to train the boys to read 
music, and this proved difficult, as so little time was 
available. There are only two practices a week, an hour on 
Tuesdays and an hour and a half with the full choir on 
Fridays. Psalms, hymns, canticles, anthems, Xc., not to 
speak of scales, took nearly all the time, so another method 
had to be discovered. This was the solution: From a 
book on the theory of music the main ideas, such as the 
scales and names of notes, key-signatures, intervals, Xc., 
were extracted and divided into eight short lessons. 
These were duplicated on a hand machine, and every 
Tuesday evening one lesson was distributed and briefly 
explained, after which the practice proceeded, The 
examination was continuous. For instance, before singing 
a new chant a boy would be asked to name a certain note; 
another boy an interval; and another the key. Conse- 
quently very few, if any, items are now learnt by ear, 
because the boys are able to make a really creditable 
exhibition the first time they tackle new music. 

My thir difficulty by now had disappeared, because the 
keenness of my original boys had made them anxious to 
introduce their friends, and also parents in tlre parish, 
hearing that the choir was making such excellent progress 
were anxious for their boys to join. I had evolved 
a system which ensured that always I had a continuous 
supply of voices, progressing on a basis of competition, and 
each boy had as good a chance as another of promotion. It 
was not long before I had my twenty-four boys, in fact I 
could easily have had forty. I did away with the bugbear 
of a voice trial before a boy enters the choir. I rely entirely 
upon the first probationers’ quarterly test, by which time the 
newcomer has had time to find his feet. No boy is 
compelled to enter a progressive test once he has passed the 
probationers’ test, but so far there has not been a single 
slacker. 


Lastly, the choir is run entirely by the boys 
themselves. There are two * Seniors’ on each side, and 


the Decani and Cantoris choirs are in their respective 
charges for discipline, Xc. If a boy misbehaves he is dealt 
with by his ‘Seniors’ under the supervision of the choir- 
master. An illustration will show how well this latter idea 
works. A complaint was received by the choirmaster that 
a window had been broken by a choirboy. The choir- 
master called a meeting of the four seniors (the eldest by the 
way was only eleven years old), together with the culprit, 
read them the complaint he had received, and then asked what 
action they thought should be taken. The decision reached 
was that a letter of regret be sent to the churchwardens 
and an offer made to pay for the repair of the window out 
of their choir allowances. The culprit was reprimanded by 
the choirmaster, and then satisfactorily dealt with by his 
‘Seniors.’ By working together on this co-operative basis, 
choirmaster and boys are in enthusiastic touch with one 
another. LDiscipline is strong because they rule themselves, 
and their keenness to give of their best is a delight. The 
choirmaster does not need to rule them, but simply to 
guide, direct, and advise. It is a system worth a 
practical test by any choirmaster, and the results will be 
found to be far beyond expectation. No loss of dignity 
or control will be apparent; rather will it be found that 
more work can be done in Jess time and with less effort, 
and with greater pleasure. I need hardly add that sucha 
system can be worked only where the church authorities 
give the choirmaster a free hand 


BACH ORGAN COMPOSERS 
By CuaARLes F. WATERS 


re 


That there has been in recent years an ever-increasing 
interest in the work of J. S. Bach must be evident to every- 
body. The pioneer work of the late Dr. E. H. Thorne has 
been followed up by many living recitalists, until the 
Bach organ recital is a weekly—if not a daily—occurrence, 
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Outside the organist’s ‘little world of his own’ the growth of | long known the delights of Elizabethan pPart-writing ; choirs 


appreciation is as sure, and possibly more noticeable inasmuch 
of the 
and the ‘Mass’ are far more frequent, the 
Concertos have found a place in the répertoire of the standard 
orchestras, violinists cannot be without the Sonatas, while 


as it is more recent and rapid. Performances 


* Passions’ 


pianists, not content with the Suites and the great -‘48 


forsake 19th-century anthems for 10th-century Motets : 
pianists, scorning contemporary cacophony, even |eaye 
their instrument’s literature altogether and adopt the treasures 
of its predecessors, those delightful pieces of Gibbons, Byrd, 
and Farnaby—and why should the organist not do likewise > 


| Dare we censure him for sometimes keeping cx mpany with 


Preludes and Fugues, appropriate to themselves the D minor | these ‘high-spirited’ gentlemen of old? 


Organ Toccata and Fugue and even the Chorale Preludes! 
Interest in a great master naturally and quite inevitably 


leads in turn to a study of his predecessors. In the intro 


duction to his book on * The 


the more modern composers are constantly re- 
paying the debt which they owed to their predecessors 
at first by securing fuller appreciation for them after- 
wards.’ 


Thus, while the compositions of great masters such as Bach 
and Beethoven, representing as they do culminating points 
olution of the art, have eclipsed the efforts of 


in the ev 


their predecessors, they may yet focus on these composers 
greater attention than even the intrinsic value of their work 


would merit. 


As regards Bach’s forerunners, to whom Parry applied the 
exceptionally high-spirited group of composers,’ 
trinsic value of their work as well as their influence 
and demands 


epithet “an 
it is the in 
on their ill 
attention 


strious successor which merits 


* Forthough their work | Parry proceeds to assert ] never 


reaches the pitch of equal mastery which satisfies the 


fastidious judgment of those who have enjoyed maturer 
things, it was only through their devoted pioneering 
that the musical revelation of the personality of Bach 


in instrumental music became possible.’ 


rhe significance of the work of Bach’s predecessors lies in 
their establishment of those essentially organ forms which 
have been consistently utilised by composers for the instrument 
of the generations since In the close association of the 
organ with the services of the Reformed Church, there evolved 
from the extempore embellishments upon the Chorales those 
characteristic types of organ composition included within the 
title chorale prelud The various methods employed by 
be said to resolve into three characteristic 
ra of Bohm, the vocal style of Pachelbel, 
wtasia style of Buxtehude, each of which 
had its influence upon Bach. His settings of ‘ Blessed Jesu, 
we are here’ and * By the waters of Babylon’ remind us of 
Bohm; one of his ‘Our Father’ Preludes is distinctly 
reminiscent of Pachelbel’s setting; and Buxtehude’s flights 
*A Strong Fortress.” Again, the 
ground-bass became firmly established as a clistinctive type 
before Bach’s gigantic 


these pioneers may 
styles—the r al 
and the dramatic, 


of fancy are manifest in 


of organ composition in the generation 
Passacaglia. Indeed, in no instance is greater 
resourcefulness exhibited by Buxtehude, Pachelbel, and 
Muffat than in their treatment of this difficult species of 
composition. It has to be conceded that in their Passacaglias 
and Chaconnes they were to no small degree successful in 
combating the inherent monotony of the ground-bass. In 
their hands the fugue was freed from vocal fetters and 
assumed more rhythmic characteristics. And if their essays 
in toccata form seem crude and immature, they have a 
particular interest as precursors of those mighty movements 
of Bach in D minor, C, and F, 

Leaving aside the historical significance of the pre-Bach 
organ composers, it will be found that their compositions 
have a fascination which invites their acceptance on :esthetic 
grounds as well as on considerations of antiquity. Technically 
the more difficult movements make a fair demand upon the 
player, although it may here be remarked that the simpler 
numbers may with profit form the subject of practice by the 
student as a preliminary to the greater technical demands 
made by Bach. Judging by their writings, these Northern 
organists were of no mean order, and we know that Bach 
walked many miles to hear one of them play. 
frequent crude touches of modulation, rapid arfegg7o-passages, 
and daring innovations which make so strong an appeal. 

After all, we all like sometimes to take a leap backwards 
and enjoy the old-world art. The choral bodies have for 


C minor 





Growth of Music,’ H. C. 
‘olles aptly expresses this thought when he explains that 


It is the} 


RECENT ACOUSTICAL EXPERIMENTS [IN 
AMERICA, AND THEIR BEARING UPON 
THE PROBLEMS OF TONALIT\ 


| By Joun L. Dunk 


The invention of the electric valve has greatly affected 
our social and musical life by the introduction of * wireless,’ 
It is also an important technical instrument. The introduc. 
tion of such an appliance into the scientific laboratory has, 
among other achievements, greatly facilitated acoustical and 
auditory investigation by making possible very much more 
exact numerical measurements than hitherto existed of 
some of the graded phenomena of hearing. Many of these 
phenomena have so far only been discussed qualitatively, 
which has led to misunderstanding and controversy. 7 
among many able investigators in America js 
Fletcher, the Director of the Research Labora. 
Western Electrical Company of New York, 
resources have been freely put at the disposal 
of pure science. As manufacturers of telephones, broad- 
casting apparatus, \c., the Company has to handle speech 
and music, and the Doctor himself puts it characteristically, 
‘We have to deliver the goods [7.¢., speech and music 
clearly and distinctly.’ In the course of investigation 
this mundane end, the science of acoustics and hyperacoustics 
has greatly benefited. 

By means of electro-vibratory apparatus, consisting essen 
tially of the usual elements, capacity and inductance, with 
exciting and controlling triode valves, combined with an 
ingenious ‘ voltage attenuator’ and meters, Dr. Fletcher 
and his colleagues are able to control and measure the 
exact energy of each harmonic component in a musical 

sound, delivered to the auditory passage of a suitably-placed 
observer, and can also check by specific synthesis the harmonic 
analysis of any given sound. Without belittling the great 
work done by predecessors with far controllable 
apparatus, this represents a great advance. 

As regards the observers: the methods introduced by 
Stumpf and his school, of statistically registering and dealing 
with groups of observations, enable the characteristics of 
the average ear to be tabulated and plotted numerically, 
showing many instructive facts as to the process of hearing. 

Referring particularly to the paper of Dr. Harvey Fletcher 

\(Amer. Phys. Review, March, 1924, p. 427), we find the 
substance is in effect the statement that the pitch of a note 
remains unchanged to a great extent when either the upper 
or /ower component tones of the note are suppressed, 

| provided that a moderate group is retained. Moreover, 

a considerable variation in the elimination was possible 
before the characteristic quality of the notes experimented 
upon (voice, clarinet, pianoforte, violin, and organ, over 4 
wide range of pitches) becomes unrecognisable. e 

That the upper harmonics could be manipulated without 
| pitch change of the note had long been known ; but exper! 
| mental difficulties, and doubt as to precision, had heretofore 
| prevented much being done by variation of intensity of 
| ower components, The result that in many cases the ear 
— the fundamental pitch when the fundamental tone 
| 


Foremost 
Dr. Harvey 
tory of the 
whose great 


less 


(and even several early harmonics) were physically absent 
from the sound, is somewhat surprising. | 

As Dr. Fletcher points out, the ear is non-linear as 4 
thus combinational tones with the 
but the question Is 
t of such 


responding mechanism: 
| prominent differentials are introduced ; 
| the sufficiency of this non-linearity in an instrumen , 
| known discretional perceptivity as the modern ear shows 
itself to be. If we turn to the original theory of audition 
|} due to Helmholtz, and see what he really says (wot the 
| usual popular summarised description of the text-booxs), ‘I 
|learn that his views are quite in accord with those 

| Dr. Fletcher. 
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The sense of single note * blending’ is due to the whole 
or partial image of the harmonic series sent by the ear to 
the brain ; and the ear is always predominantly assailed by 
that particular group of relations owing to resonance analysis 
illowing the mathematical theorem of Fourier. Further, 
ss Helmholtz shows, this very set of relations is the least 
jisturbed by inter- and secondary beating ‘anti-tone ’ effects. 

The corresponding case of the eye is the complex 
vpsation we call white light, which is the most predominant 
average of our experience of light sensations, and which 
bus becomes a single impression, the basis and standard of 
ur comparison with colour. 

When we turn to the phenomena of concordance, we find 
hat major and minor common chords are both acceptable 
asmaxima of that class of experience. Now the agreement 

the major chord with the qualities of the harmonic series 
and its coherent or blending characteristics, has long been 
recognised, but the minor chord has appeared a stumbling- 

ck in many ingenious theories. 

Serials © : 5 : 4 give us a major chord in close position, 
and 15; 12: 10 provide a minor chord. But if serial 
jualities are identified with concordance, then the earlier 

>:6 should appear more concordant than the minor 

wd 15: 12: 10, which is contrary to general experience. 





We have thus reason to believe that serial blending and | 


chordal concordance—although closely related—are not 
ased on the same experiences. 
How does this separation of criteria apply to modern 


harmonic practices, which often differ widely from those | 


{ the classical theories of harmony? I think it shows 


that what we have hitherto accepted as equivalent— 


blending and concordance—are really two separate 
nomena, which can be employed by the tone artist more 
ependently. 
jeed, this is quite old news. The theorist banned 
consecutive fifths from a concordant point of view—and when 





3 


eto careless part-writing they sound as bad as ever—while | 


he organ-builder put them in his Mixtures. The older and 
we general practice was based upon a criterion of 
rdance us discordance, with a regular procedure 
*paration, resolution, Xc. But modern artists can 






te 
ments and performers (if not from concert-halls), and can 
hus employ the great range of blendance characteristics, 


Festival, or that has inspired many friends and pupils to follow 
his teaching. Something of this old music has, of course, 
been attempted before in England and abroad, but the attitude 
has usually been totally wrong. Mr. Dolmetsch approaches 
these works in the same spirit in which we now take 
Shakespeare’s plays: that is to say, the music is not of 
evolutionary interest only but is of pure beauty and greatness, 
irrespective of period, and it must be treated with a corre- 
sponding reverence. He would regard the ‘arrangement’ 
for modern instruments of, let us say, a Fantasy for six viols, 
or one of the *‘ Brandenburg’ Concertos as a barbarism exactly 
comparable to that of the Restoration dramatists who brovght 
Shakespeare’s plays ‘up-to-date.’ This includes the con- 
joint view that the instruments usually classed as obsolete 
have not really been superseded but have a definite value 
and importance, not only for the performance of these old 
works, but together with their music, as a source of inspira- 
tion for the future. 

None who made the pilgrimage to Haslemere could fail 
to be grateful for the opportunities which the excellent scheme 
afforded. At Mr. Dolmetsch’s all too rare London recitals, 
the listener usually goes with his ear quite unprepared for 
the idiom of the past and there is no chance of discussion 
and elucidation. After the first concert on August 24, the 
Hall was open for two hours every morning when the 
instruments were on view and were explained, while some 
members of Mr. Dolmetsch’s family and his pupils played 
concerted pieces; and as the concerts usually ended early 
there was another opportunity then for an exchange of 
views. On such an occasion, it was of the greatest benefit 
to get undisturbed into the atmosphere of the music and 
also to meet friends and acquaintances for a_ daily 
symposium. The Festival was by no means a ‘preaching 
to the converted,’ for even those who have followed 
Mr. Dolmetsch’s work for some time found much to learn, 
while to most of the audience it opened up a new world in 
musical possibilities. 

The Festival itself may be summarised as consisting of 
four evenings devoted solely to the works of Bach, two 


}evenings of English Consorts of Viols, two evenings of 


ly upon obtaining much more precise results from instru- | 


vith their possibilities of subtle interplay and contrast. 
Such practices have long been implied in the works of great | 
mposers, but until now their numerical exploration has 


een difficult. Ilence the task of the modern harmonic 
theorist is to examine separately these component factors of 
the complex sounds dealt with in practice, and mere 
jotations in the generalised script of notation are 
nadequate 
Uur congratulations are due to the brilliant experimenters, 
not forgetting their predecessors in all lands, and we are 
again reminded that the vast possibilities of the world of 
sound are not yet exhausted. 
THE HASLEMERE FESTIVAL OF 
CHAMBER MUSIC 
By GERALD R. Hayes 





The Haslemere Festival presents unusual difficulties to 
adequate description and comment. In the first place, the 
Programmes of the twelve concerts held between August 24 
and September 5 contained eighty items, and many 
additional pieces were played ; again, the music being limited 
to the period between the early 16th century and the mid- 
Sth century, was mostly quite unfamiliar to the audience ; 
and hnally, not only were the performances carried out on 
the actual instruments for which the music was written, but 
the manner of playing and the texts used were both as near 
‘he originals as possible. These points raise several 
portant questions in an acute form, and no account of the 
Festival, however brief, is complete without some reference 
to them, 

; Before describing the effects of the viols and the lute, 
the harpsichord and the clavichord, one essential aspect of 
the whole movement must be made clear. It is no mere 
ba piers research of purely scholarly interest that has led 
“/ Amold Dolmetsch and his family to organize this 


general English music, one evening each of French and 
Italian music, one evening of miscellaneous works, and one 
evening of the works of Mozart and Haydn. ‘The instruments 
used were the lute, the family of viols, including the small 
bass of variable tuning known as the lyra viol, the family 
of violins with the true tenor violin which went out of use 
about the end of the 17th century, the viola d’amore, 
the recorder or vertical flute, the virginals, harpsichord, 
clavichord, and a small chamber organ of exquisite purity of 
tone. (n the Mozart and Haydn night the usual wood-wind 
and brass were added. 

I'he task of compiling the programmes must have been 
very difficult, not by finding pieces to include but by the 
more trying work of exclusion. It is hoped that it does 
not show any ¢arping spirit if one criticism be made here; 
the present writer, for one, cherished a lingering regret that 
the chamber music of Handel found no place at the 
Festival. This is a side of Handel’s music which is all too 


| little known ; it contains some of his most beautiful moments, 
|}and we longed to hear it played under Mr. Dolmetsch’s 
| conditions, 


| 





Mr. Dolmetsch will have no one regarded as a ‘star’: 
he abhors the virtuoso on the same grounds as he does the 
specialist. ‘Team work’ is the watchword of his family’s 
playing, and he would regard his life’s work as wasted if it 
has not helped to bring concerted music back into the 
domestic circle. At risk, however, of breaking the rules, 
some reference must be made to his own astonishing playing 
of the Bach unaccompanied Prelude and Fugue in G minor 
for violin. Privately, Mr. Dolmetsch has long been 
known as one of the finest violin players of the day, with a 
deeply spiritual insight and eschewing its facile appeal to the 
more superficial emotions. But he is seldom heard at his 
best at public recitals, possibly owing to the lLustle of 
preparation and having to play so many instruments in quick 
succession. At the first concert at Haslemere, however, he 
was in his highest vein, and it was an event not soon to be 
forgotten to hear such a fine interpretation of these extra- 
ordinarily difficult contrapuntal pieces. All the voices of 
the fugue were in perfect tone, and a sustained three- and 
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even four-note chord would dissolve into a melody starting 
sometimes from the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, or 4th note. 

This has been made possible by Mr. Dolmetsch’s researches 
into the contemporary construction of the violin, for these 
pieces cannot properly be played on the instrument as we have 
it to-day. Many years ago he found the advantages of the 
short bow and thinner strings with correspondingly lighter 
bass bar, and now he has greatly modified the bridge and the 
finger-board. After hearing this performance it will be 
impossible again to listen to these works of Bach’s being 


attempted on a modern violin where the chords are either 


got by grinding on the strings with sheer muscle to the loss | 


of all true tone or are played as ar/eggios. 

Great praise, too, is due to Mrs. Dolmetsch’s fine playing 
on the viola da gamba in the Sonata No. I, in G minor, with 
harpsichord. The gamba, which was constantly in 
evidence at all the concerts, is a beautiful instrument 
of great It is difficult to understand how it ever 
fell into disuse. The explanation may be that it has been 
looked upon as a sort of ’cello, and when tried is strung and 

»wed as one. The whole construction is, of course, quite 
different, and the strings are much thinner and less tense, 
while the system of bowing differs fundamentally from the 
modern ‘cello. It may be remarked in passing that the 
method of bowing is the same for all the viols, as even the 
smallest treble is held between the knees, and it was also the 
isually bowed up to about the 





resou 





way in which the ’cello was 
middle of the 18th century. 

The harpsichord under the able hands of Mr. Rudolf 
Dolmetsch must have startled many people who knew only by 
pianoforte transcriptions the Bach and Scarlatti pieces. 
variety of effects obtainable with the double manual and the 
pedal stops gives a great richness of colour. In fact, the 
modern pianoforte is far too muftled in tone for these brilliant 
and sparkling compositions, which demand the sharp accent 
of the plucked string. The elfect of the clavichord with its 
tiny voice was more difficult for many Bach enthusiasts to 
absorb who knew their ‘ Forty-eight’ from the thunderous 
tones of a concert grand. This was one of the most keenly 
lebated points during the first week, but gradually the most 


reluctant yielded to the spell of this extraordinary instrument. | 


The clavichord is the only keyboard instrument in which the 
player has a direct control on the note produced, and it has 
in consequence a sympathetic quality comparable to a violin, 
The bass can have a peculiarly reedy tone, and in one of his 
lighter moments Mr. Dolmetsch did all sorts of tricks on the 
instrument from imitating bassoons, trumpets, and village 
bands to visualising the march past of a regiment of soldiers ! 
The motto on this particular instrument, which is a fine 
specimen of the master craftsman’s art of Mr. Dolmetsch, 
; t douceu ue violence, and after listening to 

the ‘Chromatic Fantasia’ (of which he gave a rather dour 
yerformance) and some seven or eight of the ‘ Preludes and 


Says / fa 


Fugues,’ we felt it would be rather a sacrilege to go back to 
the pianoforte again. Mr. Dolmetsch’s reading of the 
phrasing and rhythm sometimes differed from accepted 
practice, but after considering the erudition shown in his 
monumental work on * The Interpretation of the Music of the 
17th and tSth Centuries,’ it would take a bold man to 


juestion his authority. 


Che concerts of the first week were wel! arranged to lead 
through English and French music for one or two instruments 
and for * broken consorts’ (mixed instruments) to the great 
Consorts of Viols which represent English music at its very 
pinnacle of achievement. This was a happy and necessary 
preparation of the mind and ear, as these works are no easy 
Space forbids any detailed descrip- 
tion of the French music for viols by composers like 
Marin Marais, the great gamba player of the late !7th 
century; de Caix d’ Hervelois, who wrote much very beautiful 
but rather over treble viol; Antoine 
Forqueray le pere, the second of several generations of 
court musicians to Louis \IV.; and names better known to 
modern musicians like Kameau and Couperin. Similarly, 
we can do little more than mention the Italian music, so 
haracter compared to the output of 
One of the 


matter for the auditor. 


lecorated music for the 


inexpectedly severe in « 
that country during the last hundred years. 


great features of the Italian night was the use of the true | 


tenor violin in chamber music of the second half of the 


i7th century. 


The | 


It is hard to see why this instrument | may seem impertinent, but perhaps of all, the 


ais, 
was allowed to drop out of the quartet, as it Provides 
exactly that tone-quality needed between the upper part of 
the ’cello and the lower register of the viola. The playin 
of the Fantasy for four viols, by Frescobaldi (on the pean 
tune ‘La Bergamesca’), was a fine example of that team 
work so characteristic of Mr. Dolmetsch’s family; it would 
| seem to be of great difficulty. The Concerto Grosso in 
|G minor, which Corelli wrote as the Nativity music for 
Christmas, 1712, has such an exalted and mystical quality 
| that the audience did not need Mr. Dolmetsch’s admonition 
not to applaud but to consider themselves in church, 

The Spanish ‘ Fantasies for Four Viols,’ by Fray Thomas 
de Sancta Maria (1505), played on the ‘ Miscellaneous’ night, 
have a peculiarly hard and gaunt atmosphere; they made 
the Inquisition easier to understand. At this concert 
Dr. Tom Goodey gave charming readings of the songs of 
Henry Lawes to Milton’s ‘Comus.’ It is worth recording 
that the composer himself sang them at their first performance. 
In the tenor Air from Bach’s ‘ Aolus’ cantata there is an 
obbligato for the viola d’amore ; this attractive name js 
probably only a corruption of ‘the Moor’s viol,’ and it 
must be confessed that its highly-coloured tones need to be 
used with the greatest reserve. 

Mozart’s Concerto No. 13, in C major, for harpsichord, 
was played with an exact reproduction of the orchestra 
of the period—4 violins, 2 violas, 2 ’cellos, violone (double. 
bass viol), 2 oboes, 2 bassoons, 2 horns, 2 trumpets, and 
drums. It isdifficult tothink that a modern performance with 
pianoforte and full orchestra adds anything artistic to this; it 
rather seems to give noise at the expense of balance. The 
most interesting feature of the night was the unknown and 
unrecorded ‘ Divertimento’ of Haydn’s, for oboe, violin, viola 
da gamba, ’cello, and harpsichord. The unique MS. of this 
charming work was given many years ago to Mr. Dolmetsch 
by Auguste Tolbecque, a French musician who is now chiefly 
remembered by his book on ‘ Les Instruments 4 corde et 
Archet,’ published at Paris in 1898, 

The twelfth and last concert was, like the fifth, devoted 
to English Consorts of Viols. These were, of course, the 
real raison d’étre of the whole Festival, for by them 
the music of the viols must stand or fall; and they 
represent the English school at a period when we were the 
acknowledged leaders of the world in music. From the 
more rigid patterns of the 10th century they pass to the 
apotheosis of free contrapuntal writing under the hands of 
men like William Lawes and John Jenkins—‘ the mirror and 
wonder of his age for music,’ as Anthony 4 Wood calls him. 
The period practically ends with Matthew Locke, who has 
been called ‘the last of the old masters’ but might with 
more propriety be termed the first of the moderns, so 
completely does his Suite for four viols, No. 2, in D minor, 
foreshadow the string quartet form of the later masters. 
Some of Locke’s music raises to heights that have seldom, if 
ever, been equalled by later composers, but in his work an 
element of sophistication is felt which is markedly absent 
from that of his immediate predecessors. The writing of a 
Jenkins Fantasy is so inevitable that we do not realise at 
first how amazingly intricate and profound is the construction, 

It has been said recently that the instrumental! composers 
of this period were only experimenting in their medium and 
consequently imitated the vocal music of the madrigal 
writers. Such a statement could have no basis but sheer 
ignorance of the facts, and it is to be hoped that after this 
Festival the fruits of Mr. Dolmetsch’s life-long work in 
rediscovering this music will be seen in the abandonment o! 








such theories. 

Asa fact, pure instrumental writing existed as far back as 
the late 15th century, and nothing could be a more finished 
art than the consorts of the Golden Period of James. and 
Charles I. Every possibility of the combination of the viols 
is used, and the tricks of rhythm and phrasing excite the 
listener at every turn. Moreover, these composers have @ 
human element in their music that is somewhat to seek 
in the earlier work. Again, in such a work as Deerings 
l’antasy for six viols, in C major, the effect is not of a certain 
number of instruments playing together, but an infinite 
quantity of sounds blending in an ethereal fashion quite 
uncanny to hear. 


In works of such high standard throughout any preference 
Fantasy and 
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n G minor, and No, 2, in F major, both for six 
viols, by William Lawes, are the most completely satisfying. 
The music no period could say more; it might be said 
differently, but it could not be added to. 


Air No. I. ! 


re . - 
lect of ensemble was given that is heard perhaps only 


nce or twice in a life-time from a string quartet. It has 
heen said that the viol is an easier instrument to play than 
the violin, and that hence it is simpler to get this perfect 
ensemble. This is not strictly accurate, as the viol can be 
yite as difficult as the violin—or, conversely, the violin need 
eno harder to learn than the viol—if the method of teaching 
son Mr. Dolmetsch’s rational lines, but what is true is that 
shese masters got their effects without putting such a tax on 
the individual player. They did not need elaboration 
to conceal their lack of ideas. 

Already there are two or three consorts of viols playing 
these works, and some of these people gave excellent 
serformances at the morning demonstrations, There is no 
joubt that this Festival will have a great effect on the better 


inderstanding and appreciation of this music and its intrinsic | 


portance. The time is ripening for a return of chamber 
sic to its proper sphere in domestic life, and the viols anc 
their music offer the ideal inspiration to a generation which 
tired of the tempests of Scriabin and 


5 getting rather 


justay Mahler 
THE MARGATE FESTIVAL 

The second Margate Festival (September 12-17) was as 
wecessful as the first, and great credit is due to the musical 
jirector, Mr. Bainbridge Robinson, for his excellent 
manization and for the high musical and personal interest 
his concerts. The only falling off as compared with last 
eas was that nothing replaced the visit of the London 
wal Society and the performance of ‘The Dream of 
erontius, ’ In compensation there were distinguished 
nductors and composer-conductors to give the cachet of 
eir presence to the Festival. 

Mr. Robinson conducted only the first, second, and last 
meerts, giving up the baton to Mr. Maurice 
Besly for a new suite, ‘ Romanesque,’ and to Mr. Percy 


the Six 


letcher for his ‘Nautical Scenes’ and ‘ Woodland 
ctures.’ On the Sunday evening Mr. John Goss and the 
Cathedral Male-Voice (Quartet provided the bulk of the 


programme, 
Monday’s concert was taken over by Sir Ilamilton Harty, 
who conducted his Suite on Handel’s *Water Music,’ 
vorak’s fourth Symphony, and his own Violin Concerto, 
with Mr. Alfred Barker as soloist. Tuesday’s was an Elgar 
ncert, under the composer’s direction. The programme 
nsisted of the Handel-Elgar Overture, ‘Polonia,’ the 
toigma’ Variations, the second ‘ Wand of Youth’ Suite, 
“Sea Pictures’ (beautifully sung by Miss Muriel 
cunskill), the ‘Light of Life’ Meditation, and the first 
mp and Circumstance’ March. Sir Landon Ronald 
wasin charge of the Wednesday concert. He conducted, 
mg other things, the ‘ Meister-inger’ Overture, 
tterworth’s ‘Shropshire Lad,’ and German’s ‘ Welsh 
apsody. 
The list of artists was strong. It included, beside those 
‘ready mentioned, Miss Dora Labbette, Miss Dorothy 
feene, Mr. Morgan Kingston, Mr. Roy Henderson 
‘ungers), Mr, Maurice Cole, Mr. Harry Petersen (pianists), 
ind Mr. Lionel Tertis (viola). 


Competition festival Record 


CHORAL COMPETITIONS FROM THE 

COMPETITORS’ POINT OF VIEW 
By R. H. WILson 

‘twill be generally admitted that choral singing 

‘the most attractive feature of the big festivals. 

tis to such contests that we must look for the 

reservation and development of chorus-singing 
the future, for during the last ten 





|there has been a marked falling off in the number 
}and quality of the non-competitive choral society. 
| The national distinction we have won in the art of 





| : The viols themselves | choral singing must be maintained at all costs, and it 
a loving family, and blend together so perfectly that an | 


is to further this cause that the present article is written. 
During the last five years the standard of perform- 
}ance has been raised, and it only remains now to 
| keep alive the enthusiasm of choirs and conductors 
by a policy of sympathetic consideration on the part 
of festival promoters. 

Let us take first the choice of test-pieces. The 
marking-sheets used by adjudicators (usually those 
prescribed by the Federation of Competitive Festivals 
Association) ask for a considerable number of 
attributes to be displayed by the singers in the test- 
pieces. Technical accuracy, tone-quality, balance, 
blend, diction, rhythm and, above all, an expressive 
interpretation, are required. It is therefore due to the 
competitors that music shall be chosen which will 
permit the display of these qualities. Thisisnot always 
the case. Too often it happens that a piece of music 
is selected, which, by an excess of chromatic harmony, 
complicated cross-rhythms, and frequent crude 
modulations, compels the singers to think only of 
accurate intonation, to the exclusion of all the other 
features of beauty in choral singing. If selection 
committees wish to test choirs as to their power to 
maintain mathematically exact intonation under 
distracting conditions, let them ask one of our modern 
men to write a stretch of twenty-four, thirty, or 
thirty-six bars in which the ‘values,’ ‘ sonorities, 
*super-imposed motives,’ ‘richness of texture,’ ‘ tonal 
colour synthesis,’ ‘imaginative mysticism,’ and the 
rest of the monstrosities to which they apply their 
silly jargon, could be incorporated. After this test 
the surviving choirs could engage in the singing of 
pure, beautiful music, in which they could show 
the judges the beauty of their tone, the purity 
of their diction, their perfection of blend and 
balance, and their power of combined personal 
expression, with none of the awful dread of 
catastrophe which too often undermines the most 
efficient choirs. Ky this arrangement the sufferings 
of the audience would not be prolonged. As a rule 
the conductors and choirs who take part in 
competition work are a sporting crowd, taking defeat 
with fortitude and accepting victory with modesty. 
But occasionally one does hear complaints both as to 
the manner and methods of an adjudication Ina 
letter which appeared in the J/usica/ 7imes in 1919, I 


find the following : 

As regirds pleasing adjudicators, it was said at a 
meeting of the Glasgow Choral Festival that the ideal 
adjudicator has yet to be found. It would be a great 

mistake for conductors to train their choirs with a view 
adjudicator or class of 


of pleasing any particular 


adjudicators. These men are human, some very human 
—with special likes and dislikes, which, it may be, are 


unconsciously allowed to weigh in their decisions. 


The letter does not make clear the circumstances 
which prompted these observations, but, to me, they 
offer material for an extended discussion. It is to 
the credit of conductors and choirs, that in spite 
of disappointment, and sometimes of irritation, we 
rarely hear of the honesty of a judge being 
questioned, however capricious or mistaken the 
judgment may have been. The complaints are more 
of methods than of principles. Many conductors 
of famous choirs hold the opinion that one adjudi- 


years | cator would be more satisfactory than three or four 
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The usual practice is to have three or four judges 
sitting at one table under rather compressed conditions. 
The dominating personality (we will call him Mr. A) 
usually does the marking. He has in front of him a 
score of the piece being sung, his colleagues may, or 
may not, have copies. Very often during the singing 
comments are made—Mr. B may say, ‘Tenors 
flat on that top F sharp’; Mr. C, ‘Chording not 
good here’; Mr. D, being generously inclined, 
may add, ‘Sopranos very fine,’ and so on, to 
the end of the piece. This is not an extravagant 
fancy picture, but a personal experience on many occa- 
sions. Of course all this sort of thing is wrong, and 
against the concentration which ought to exist when 
judging serious effort. Now we reach the time when 
Choir No. 1 has finished singing. Mr. A. says, ‘ Well, 
gentlemen, what do you think? The tone is good, 
the singers have good rhythmical swing, and they 
kept the pitch, but they got off the rails at page four. | 
If we give them eighty-five marks we shall do them 
ustice. We must not forget we have nine more 
choirs to hear.’ A few amending suggestions are 
made by Messrs. Il, C, and D, and by this time 
Choir No. 2 is waiting, and Mr. A. says, ‘ Well, we} 
must get on. Shall we say eighty-eight? rhis is | 
accepted (perhaps doubtfully), and Mr. A proceeds to| 
allocate the marks to the different sections of the 
marking-sheet so as to aggregate eighty-eight. 
This sort of thing goes on during the singing 
of the rest of the choirs, and is, in my opinion, 








manifestly unfair to the singers. The interjection 
of comments distracts attention, and some point of 
excellence may easily be missed. Moreover, this 


hasty adjustment of opinions is not a definite 
judgment. If it is considered essential to have 
more than one judge, why not let them be separated, 
sitting in different parts of the hall? Let them give 
ndividual markings and decisions, and then take the 
figures of the four, add them together, and let the 
highest total be declared the winner. The reading 
and comparison of the four sheets would no doubt 
provide much amusement and instruction for the 
committee 

But, with all its disadvantages, it would on the 
whole be fairer to the competing choirs. There 
would be no talking, no time lost in argument, no 
fighting for compromise, and the markings under the 
various sections would be more rational, and free 
from the arithmetical adjustments which are so often 
ridiculous, making the marks and ‘ remarks’ entirely 
at variance. Some adjudicators (probably inex- 
perienced in large-scale choral music) make a fetish of 
singing from memory. If this were allowed to 
influence the marking it would be obviously unjust, 
as no extra marks are offered for singing without 
copies. The plain duty of the judge is to form his 
opinion from what he hears—not from what he sees. 
Besides, there is the terrible risk that the non-use of 
copies may result in the eyes of the singers being 
‘glued’ on the conductor—a practice which has 
recently been  thoughtlessly condemned by an 
adjudicator. Most conductors, either of orchestra 
or chorus, would feel inspired by an attention so 
close as to merit the application of ‘glued.’ 

I have heard the point raised as to whether the 
Federation marking-sheets are not too involved. 
Thus under the section ‘ Diction,’ there are four sub- 
sections : (1) purity of vowels ; (2) use of consonants ; 
3) naturalness (often difficult to attain in some 
modern music) ; and (4) significance—whatever that 





may mean. Now these four subdivisions could very 





i 
well come under the one heading ‘Diction’ |, 
actual practice it is more than probable that judges 
are influenced mainly by three factors—tone 
technique, and interpretation. ' 

I remember many years ago sitting on the judges’ 
bench with one of the greatest of England’s choral 
writers. He wouldn’t look at a copy; he refused to 
have anything to do with marks ; he simply recorded 
his impressions ; and, after all, is not that what every 
sound judge does? He will not allow a choir which 
displays nobility of tone and conception to be 
penalised by a falling in pitch, nor will he permit a 
highly-expressive interpretation to suffer on account 
of an odd technical lapse. No, he will take the big 
view ; but he is tied up with his twenty-four factors 
on the marking-sheet, and this complication js 
responsible for the grievances of conductors and 
choirs. Let us carry ourselves to the crucial and 
exciting moment of the contest, when the last choir 
has sung its last note, and the result of many weeks 
of serious work is to be publicly commented upon, 
The adjudicator also must feel a sense of responsi 
bility at this moment. It is his duty to expose the 
weak points of the singing, and to extol the strong 
features. If he is tactful, he will take care that his 
remarks are helpful and sympathetic, avoiding all 
destructive criticism—and not dwelling too much on 
what might have been done. The emotional crisis of 
the festival arrives when the judge announces the 
placing of the choirs. In a first-class competition it 
may happen that Choir No. 4 is first, with 96 marks 
Choir No. 6 second, with 95; and Choir No, § 
third, with 93. For the public the affair is 
over, but choirs placed second and third are naturally 
anxious to know how, and why, they lost, respectively, 
their one and three marks which deprived them of 
victory. This is a difficult problem, but in the 
interests of the choral competition movement it 
ought to be solved. The adjudicator should be able 
to assign clear and good reasons for the pre-eminence 
of choirs Nos. 1 and 2. 

The question of ‘massed’ performances is very 
much to the fore in these days. The phrase ‘ masse 
choirs’ has an imposing sound ; but does it reall 
mean much from a purely musical point of view? 
The object of competition festivals is to encourage 
rivalry and promote efficiency in choral singing, and 
to get the finest possible tone and technical finish in 
the performance of the test-pieces. [very competing 
choir spends many weeks in preparation, and in the 
end generally secures a good and individual inter 
pretation. But when eight or ten choirs are combined, 
each intent upon its own idea, more time would be 
needed to get a reading unanimous in nuance, “my, 
and expression than can ever be spared on the last 
bustling day of a festival. Many experienced con 
ductors have described the experiment as a fiasco 

Another question which I think may seriously affect 
these competitions is the crusade to abolish ‘prt: 
money,’ the crusaders using as an argument the 
beautiful phrase ‘Art for Art’s sake,’ and not for 
gain. If this principle is established, how will . 
affect the adjudicators? In order to get first-hand 
information on this money question, I wrote to a 
amateur conductor of a choir which has gained fame 
in competition work at many important festivals. In 
reply, he says : 

No case has come to my knowledge where the g 
of a money prize has caused trouble between com 
peting choirs. The money rarely, if ever, pays the 
travelling expenses of the winning choir. Take the 
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——_ 
case of the recent B—— Festival. The travelling 
expenses of my choir amounted to £20. They won 
two prizes of the total value of £10 Ios. In our case 
this money will go to the Choir Fund to defray the 
expenses of attending a distant festival. My fear is 
that if this subject is too much laboured, as it is at 
present by some adjudicators, there may result a set- 
back to the whole competition movement. 


This opinion is held by many conductors of 
-oirs, and the fact should cause the ‘Art for 
it’s sake’ men to reflect. If the expression 


‘ prize-mone is considered objectionable, let the 


sord ‘honorarium’ be substituted. This has quite 
, nice sound 


My object in writing at such length is in no 
gnse to frame an indictment against adjudicators or 


their methods, but to induce those who hold in their 


ands the future of these festivals to give careful 
nsideration to the competitors’ point of view. 


OTLANI 





At the annual general meeting and conference of the} 


Scottish Area of the British Federation of Musical Com- 
gtition Festivals, held at Glasgow, Mr. David Martin, 
eth, presiding, it was reported that twenty-eight Scottish 








were in process of formation. 
he most striking new developments in the work of the 
ear had been the rapid growth of the Scottish country- 
ance classes and elocution classes. The work of the 
Scottish Association for the speaking of verse was com 
ended, and classes in team-reading and group-speaking 
were advocate 
The method, in successful operation in several districts, 
{ co-operation between branches of the Educational 
nstitute of Scotland (the school teachers’ organization) and 
: Festival Executives in the districts, was explained and 


ssec 


vals were now affiliated, and several new Festivals | : Page: + i 
| performance of Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ Passion. 





Beethoven, Delius, &\c.——aA series of five chamber concerts 
is announced by the Catterall (Quartet. First performances 
at Birmingham will be given of Brahms’s Clarinet ()uartet, 
Op. 115, Alfred Wall’s ‘Idyll,’ Casella’s Concerto ()uartet, 
and Dvorak’s Quartet in G major. Beethoven, Bax, and 
Tchaikovsky are among the names that figure in the pro- 
grammes.——lIt is understood that the ‘ Mid-day’ concerts, 
under the directorship of Mr. Johan Hock, will be confined 
entirely to instrumental music. A number of programmes 
will be given by the Philharmonic (uartet, and there will 
be concerts by the Beatrice Hewitt Trio, by Mr. William 
Primrose, and by Miss Lucy Pierce and Mr. Charles Kelly 
in duets for two pianofortes.——The principal artists in the 
‘international celebrity’ series are John McCormack, Heifetz, 
Frieda Hempel, the Léner (Juartet, Pachmann, and Elena 
Gerhardt.——The names of Elizabeth Schumann, Cortdt, 
Casals, Dorothy Silk, Maurice Ravel, and Arthur Rubenstein 
appear among others in the programmes for the forthcoming 
series of Max Mossel concerts.——The Festival Choral 
Society has four concerts in its subscription series this 
season. Vaughan Williams’s ‘Sea’ Symphony, Parry’s 
‘Job,’ and a Mozart ‘ Mass’ figure in the scheme.—— 
Purcell’s ‘ Dido and .1ineas’ is to be given by the City of 
Birmingham Choir. The Midland Musical Society will be 
heard in a performance of Dvorak’s ‘Stabat Mater’ and 
Holst’s ‘Hymn of Jesus,’ under the directorship of the new 


|conductor, Dr. Darby. An outstanding feature of the 


season will be the collaboration of three choirs in a 


Music in Scotland 


DUNFERMLINE.—The Carnegie Dunfermline Trustees 
made an interesting experiment by suspending for a week the 
regular open-air band performances, and inviting the various 


| musical societies in the town to perform a programme each 


evening. The bodies represented were the Dunfermline 


| Amateur Orchestra, Dunfermline Operatic Society, Rosyth 


The inclusion of competitions for Women’s Rural! | 
| The week finished with an evening of community-singing, 
led by the director of music of the Carnegie Trust, Mr. 


Institute members was urged. 
Mr. H. S. Roberton introduced a discussion on the need 


t definite instruction in technique for conductors, and | 


uged that Festivals should take the matter up in their own 
sticts. The chairman suggested forming a corpus of 








“s who would undertake to give such instruction, | 


nd thought that young conductors could be encouraged to | 


me forward for instruction if competent teachers were 
wailable, A delegate said that his Festival had arranged a 
series of lectures by well-known conductors, but Mr. Roberton 
replied that he thought mere lectures were not enough; what 
was wanted was small classes and the doing of practical 


Male-Voice Choir, the Junior Choral Class, the junior section 
of the Amateur Orchestra,and the Dunfermline Choral Union. 


David Stephen. This was, however, only moderately 
successful. It is pre-eminently a kind of work demanding 
a vivid type of personality. 

EpINBURGH.—The first biennial conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations brought to Edinburgh 


|educationists from many continents, and notably from 


work, Ultimately it was remitted to a special committee to | 


onsider a draft scheme of classes, to be formulated and 
sued assoon as possible. Mr. F. H. Bisset intimated that 
urangements had been made for the publication of a small 
festival booklet on conducting technique, which Mr. 
berton had undertaken to write. 
Mr, Bisset sulymitted a report on a proposal to promote a 
Scottish National Festival, to be held at intervals of three 


tive years, which was under the consideration of a special 
mmittee, 


| 
| 





America. Although not figuring among the subjects 
discussed, a fair amount of music found its way into the 
evening programmes, which included concerts by Borough- 
muir and Broughton Secondary Day Schools, a unique 
recital given by Miss Marjorie Gullan’s Verse-Speaking 
Choir, and a concert by the Glasgow Orpheus Choir, whicn 
caused something of a sensation amongst the visitors from 
overseas. Mr. Gibson Young, of the Community Singing 
Association, directed a community-singing programme of 
folk-songs and sea-shanties, and Mr. Grover Sims, of 
Kirksville, U.S.A., took charge of a similar evening, and 
surprised us as much by the cheap, ‘ Babbitty’ character of 
the songs he chose, as by the exuberant unconventionality of 
nis methods. The conference closed fittingly with a Hymn 


t 
A resolution submitted by an affiliated Festival, deploring | Festival (conducted by Sir Walford Davies in his own 


Ne excessive fees exacted by some adjudicators for their 
“vices, found no support. 


SS 


Music in 





oo ‘HAM AND DistRict.—In addition to a series 
~ ‘Wenty-five Sunday concerts, eight symphony concerts 
a be given this season by the City of Birmingham 
eerie One of these programmes will be con- 
“» by Vaclav Talich, of Prague; in another, Holst 
hon on his * Fugal Overture’ and the Scher 20 
8 * rom his Choral Symphony. Symphonies by 
Jc", Beethoven, Dvorak, Vaughan Williams, and 
“tock will be given, as well as Concertos by Bach, 


| 








individual and unrivalled way), which taxed the resources of 
Usher Hall, and sent every one away inspired and happy. —— 
The prospectus of the thirty-sixth season of the Paterson 
Orchestral Concerts at Edinburgh, for which the Scottish 
Orchestra has again been engaged, is on similar lines to the 
Glasgow scheme set out below, but finds rocm for some 
individual differences, the most interesting of which is, 
perhaps, the inclusion in its survey of one of our younger 
British conductors, Dr. Malcolm Sargent. The promoters, 
Messrs, Paterson, Sons  Co., one of the oldest-established 
music houses in the country, point out in a Foreword 
that they have carried on these concerts at their own 
financial risk for the last thirty-five years, and they 
appeal for increased support, as since the war it has been 
possible to run the season only at a loss. —— The 
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Edinburgh Reid Orchestra (conductor, Prof. Donald F. 
Tovey) has been re-organized on a co-operative basis, and 
announces a series of six concerts. At the first of these 
Sibelius was to have conducted his fifth Symphony, but 
his place has had to be taken by Mr. Adrian C. Boult. 
The programmes are largely classical, ani an interesting 
novelty Prof. Tovey’s own Symphony in D. The 
Orchestra to join forces with the Edinburgh Royal 
Choral Union in Brahms’s ‘Requiem.’ The Choral 
Union’s own programme includes also ‘The Hymn 
Praise,’ * The Messiah,’ and ‘ The Dream of Gerontius.’ 


is 


ot 
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SS 
version of Bach’s * Coffee’ Cantata—which Glasgow will be 
interested to compare with the version staged last season by 
the Glasgow Bach Society. At the annual general 
meeting of the British Music Society, Glasgow Centre, it 
was reported that five recitals had been given to members 
viz.: a lecture-recital at the pianoforte by Mr, Philip 
Halstead, ‘What and how to practise’; a recital of 
unfamiliar national and international songs ; a lecture-recital 
on Holst’s ‘Planets’; and recitals from the works 
of John Ireland (directed by the composer himself) 
and Orlando Gibbons. “leven lecture-recitals on 








The conductor of the Union, Mr. Greenhouse Allt, 
has received the compliment of being invited by the} 
!’«lestrina Choir of Buda-Pesth to conduct a performance of | 
‘Gerontius’ there. ——Mr. Alfred Hollins, the veteran | 
blind organist, has given at St. George’s Free Church, | 
Edinburgh, a largely attended series of twelve weekly organ | 
recitals. -The Edinburgh Opera Company has chosen | 
for production this ’s ‘The Taming of the} 
Shrew,” Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ and Goring Thomas’s * Mignon.’ 
Mr. Thomas G. O’Feely has been appointed conductor, and 
Mr. E. C. Hedmondt producer.——The death of the well- | 
known German conductor, Michael Balling, recalls his} 
pre-war association with music in Scotland. 


season Goet 


Balling was 
brought to Edinburgh and Glasgow by Denhof to conduct 
in Scotland. | 


the first performances of ‘ The Ring’ given 
He also conducted a notable Beethoven Festival at 
Edinburgh, which extended over a week. 
GLascow.—A fourteen-weeks’ season of the Scottish | 
’echestra is covered by the prospectus of the Glasgow | 
horal and Orchestral Union, just issued. The con- 
juctors engaged are Abendroth, Weingartner, Mlynarski, 
Talich, and, for the choral concerts, Wilfrid Senior, A 
feature of special interest is the large number of unfamiliar | 
wks included in the orchestral programmes. The choral | 
works announced ar Bantock’s ‘Omar Khayyam’ 
Part 1), Brahms’s ‘Requiem,’ Debussy’s ~*~ Blessed 
Damorel,’ the Coronation S from * Boris,’ and (con- | 
ducted by Weingartner) the ninth Symphony. Néwcomers | 
among the solotsts are Mile. Irene Dobieska, the Polish | 
violinist, and Mijn. Lidus Van Giltay, the Dutch violinist. | 
The many admirers of Mr. Philip Halstead, the veteran | 


Glasgow pianist, will welcome his re-appearance as a soloist | 
ifter too long an absence from the Scottish Orchestra | 
concerts Che programme of the Glasgow Bach Society | 
conductors, Mr. J. Michael Diack and Mr. F. H. Bisset) | 
includes two chamber concerts by the Society’s chamber } 
orchestra, part of the * Christmas’ Oratorio, the Motet | 
‘Jesu, meine Freude,’ Psalm 109 and Psalm 121 (two 
p hes Grawn from the lesser-known Church Cantatas of | 
Bach by Ivor Atkins and J. Michael Diack), and _ the 
St. Matthew’ Passion. All the Church works 
ill be sung in Glasgow Cathedral. ——The  pro- 


| 
spectus of the ‘international celebrity” series of = 
at Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dundee promises the fattest | 
of feasts to those who enjoy rich fare.——Mr. Max 
Mossel, who has brought many fine artists to Glasgow and 
Edinburgh in the past, surpasses all his previous efforts by 
providing real music-lovers with a series of four concerts (at | 
a cost of 2s. per reserved and numbered seat per| 
concert) finer than anythiny which could be had at these | 
For the annual ¢ henner: | 
| 


bd 


prices even in pre-war days.—— 


Music Week of the Glasgow Orpheus Choir the Léner| 
iartet has been engaged. The programmes of the| 
ven concerts announced range from F. X. Richter | 

(a contemporary of Bach) to the Respighi of 

1924, — The annual visit of the British National 

Opera Company, reduced this autumn from four to two| 





weeks, has been prefaced by an appeal from the ‘local 
advisory for support for a guarantee fund 
to enable the committee to indemnify the Company in 4500} 
losses be incurred. The appeal has | 
but not to the extent anticipated. | 

| be followed by a two-weeks’ 


committee’ 


r week should any 
with fair success, bi 
a 
‘ 





season wi 
The programmes scheduled follow | 
sual lines, the only novelties being Holst’s ‘ At the} 
(which, rather to the chagrin of Glasgow | 
* Cotfee 
Whittaker | 


Glasgow 


season at I:dinburgh. 
the 
Boar’s 
isicians, is to be given at I:dinburgh only) and 
the new Sanford ‘Terry/W. G. 


Head’ 





and Cupid,’ 


‘Scottish Folk-Song’ had been given to schcols by 
Mr. F. H. Bisset, and a number of chamber concerts had 
also been given to schools. A series of four lectures op 
*Folk-Song,’ given at Glasgow University in co-operation 
with the Workers’ Educational Association, had been so 
well received that a tutorial class of ten lectures on music 
appreciation was arranged, with Mr. Percy Gordon as 
lecturer. Three Study Circles had been formed among the 
members of the Society, each of which had carried through 
a programme of six evenings.——Mr. Herbert Walton's 
twenty-eighth annual! series of autumn organ recitals at 
Glasgow Cathedral is proceeding, and as usual attracting 
large audiences.——The installation (following Americar 
practice) of a large orchestral pipe organ in the Grosvenor 
Picture Ilouse, Glasgow, was apparently deemed o/ sufficient 
importance to call for a formal inauguration by the 


| Lord Provost of Glasgow. 


Sr. ANDREW’s.—The vacation course in music at St 
Andrew’s University, promoted jointly by the British 
Federation of Music Industries and the British Music Society, 
combined instruction and entertainment in a delightful way 
to the hundred-and-fifty or so students whom it attracted 
from all parts of the Kingdom. Mr. Herbert Wiseman made 
an ideal director and host. The lecturers included such 


| notabilities as Messrs. George I|)yson and W. G. Whittaker, 


and the students studied, discussed, sang, played, danced, 
and picnicked ad /7+, Perhaps the most popular figure of all 
was Mr. Harold Samuel, who not only played and froliced in 
(literally) his most unbuttoned mood, but joined with Messrs. 
Dyson and Wiseman in improvising the most compelling of 
dance strains for the students. The St. Andrew’s vacation 
course is likely to create problems for those who have the 
task of finding accommodation for next year’s function. 

Tue UNtIversities.—The Scottish Universities appear 
suddenly to have awakened to a realisation of the place of 
music in education. Until recently, Edinburgh stood alone 
with its Reid Chair of Music, occupied by Prof. Donald F. 
Tovey. Two years ago the Cramb Lectureship in Music was 
established at Glasgow University, and the early endow 
ment of a Chair of Music in the University is practically 
certainty. Mr. Willan Swainson, a leading Aberdeen 
musician, has just been appointed to a newly-established 
lectureship in music at Aberdeen University, and Mr. F, J. 
Sawyer is leaving Glasgow to take upa similiar appointment 
at St. Andrew’s University. 

GENERAL.—The prospective issue of a new and 
drastically revised edition of ‘The Scottish Churc 
Hymnary’ is leading te much fluttering of the dove-cotes 
in the district Presbyteries, and a pitched battle 
threatened between the extremists on both sides—on the 
one hand, the ultra-evangelicals and the hymns-our-fathers 
loved-to-sing sentimentalists; and, on the other, the 
ultra-modernists and literary highbrows. Meanwhile the 
musicians look like being relegated to their usual place on 
the door-mat. SEBASTIAN. 


Music in Wales 


ABERYsSTWYTH.—On Sunday afternoon, August % 9! 
Walford Davies gave an address on Church Music a 
St. Michael’s Church, assisted by a contingent of the small 
hoir which took part in the Vaughan Williams Mass her 
Palestrina’s ‘Stabat Mater’ at the June Musical Festival. 
——The Cardiganshire Festival Choir, conducted by Mr. 
J. T. Rees, presented ‘ The Messiah’ on August 19. The 
soloists were Madame Laura Davies, Miss Myfanwy Ellis, 
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a 
yr. Evan Lewis, and Mr. David Evans. Speaking Krom the twenty-fifth annual report of the Derry 
generally th performance was good, some of the choruses | Philharmonic Society it appears that though the Society 
being finely sung, but the work as a whole suffered from | began its season with an adverse balance of seven pounds, 
ick of rehearsal. A scratch local orchestra assisted, and | it finished with a small credit balance. The presidency of 
Vr, Charles Clements gave the greatest possible help at the | the Duchess of Abercorn is admittedly a tower of strength, 
sianoforte. The obbligato in ‘The trumpet shall sound’|and Mr. Eddlestone is a capable and resourceful hon. 
on interpreted in brilliant fashion by Mr. Tal Morris, on | secretary. 
sn E flat cornet. He would probably achieve distinction if Mrs. A. M’C. Steuart, who inaugurated the Londonderry 
he took up the study of the orchestral trumpet.——On | Feis twenty-six years ago, although now residing it 
\ugust 25 the Town Band gave a concert in University | Brittany, has expressed a wish to continue her interest it 
fall, under the direction of the bandmaster, Mr. Corney | this event. In furtherance of this idea, Miss Bride O’ Neill 
Richards. Like most Welsh brass bands, these|has been appointed to collaborate with her as assistant 
townsmen have a beautiful round tone. The few numbers | hon. secretary. Several new competitions have been added 
which they played showed careful rehearsal, though the | to the syllabus for 1926. 
gandard of selection was not a high one. Mr. Tal Morris| His numerous Ulster friends were delighted at the fact 
slayed a very sparkling cornet solo by Rimmer. and|of Dr. Norman Hay, of Belfast, having been specially 
Madame Leila Megane, Miss Myfanwy Ellis, Mr. Edern | invited by Sir Henry Wood to conduct his Irish tone-poem 
jones, and others contributed a number of vocal and|* Dunluce,’ at (ueen’s Hall, Londca, on September 9 
nstrumental solos, the former consisting chiefly of Welsh | Another Ulsterman, Dr. Charles Wood, Professor of Music 
songs (many of them folk-songs) which made a great appeal | in the University of Cambridge, had a great triumph at the 
the audience. The accompanist was Mr. Osborne | Gloucester Festival with his eight-part Motet, as is recorded 










Roberts, some of whose compositions figured in the pro-|in another column. Afterits successful premiére at Dublin, 
gramme, notably ‘Annwyl Cymru,’ which was sung for the | the musical comedy ‘ Nicolette’ proved an attraction at 
frst time at the recent Pwllheli Eisteddfod. | Belfast during the week September 7-12. 

CARMARTHEN.—The musical festival movement has| It is gratifying to chronicle that the concert given 


nained ground in North and Mid-Wales, and the South has | gratuitously by Mr. Walter Rummel, in Ulst r Hall, Belfast, 
now had astimulus, Carmarthen was announced as holding | on September 2, for the benefit of the depend tents of the 
first Festival on September 24 and 25 at the old church | iate W. R. Reynolds, music critic of the Ae/fast 7elegraph, 
Peter. The choir would comprise mainly singers| Was an unqualified success. Rarely has the hall been so 
rom Carmarthen, Llanelly, and neighbouring districts, and, | crowded, and it is bare justice to say that Mr. Rumme 
long with an orchestra, would be conducted by Mr. | gave of his best, especially in his Chopin selections. Thus 
|. Charles Williams. ‘The Hymn of Praise’ was to be| was he able to add substantially to the fund on behalf of 
given on August 24, followed by the * Unfinished’ Symphony, | Mr. Reynolds’s widow and children 
Mr. F. W. Watts, the organist, playing Bach’s Fugue in 


major. Elijah’ was also to be performed. This new 
manization has already attracted some distinguished THE SALZBURG FESTIVAI 
atronag®, among its supporters being the Archbishop of By Paut. BEcuER 


Wales and Sir Walford Davies. P ; 
| The Holywell Choral Society performed The idea which led to the establishment of annual Mozart 
in September 3, at the opening ceremony of the | ¢stivalsat Salzburg, about twenty years ago, was the founding 

Memorial Hall. The choir has selected Ilandel’s | there of a sort of Mozartian Bayreuth ; to set a standard of 

n’ for study during the coming winter. excellence and an example of perfection for the performanc 

o: Mozart’s often misrepresented master operas. While the 





LLAN EN.—The Llangollen Choral Society, con- | © ; - 
acted hy Mr. J. E. Morris, gave a successful concert in the | financial proceeds expected from such festival performances 
Town Hall on August 26. The choral items included | were to go towards the foundation and maintenance of the 


Mozart Conservatory as well as towards the preservation of 
Mozcart’s birth-house at Salzburg as a Mozart Museum, the 
special feature of the concert was the playing of the Czecho chief aim of the founder of the Mozart Festivals—Lilli 
Slovakian violinist, Mile. Irma Suranyi, who was heard in Lehmann—and of Gustav Mahler (who conducted many of 
Sonata, ‘Le Tombeau’ (J. M. Le Clair), ‘Gipsy Airs’ | the performances in those times) was principally an educa- 

Sarasate), ‘Hejre Hoti’? (Hubay), and Arioso (Fresco). tional one. When, after a several years’ interval caused by 
er artists were Madame Florence Rouse, solo-pianist the war, the Salzburg Festivals were resumed a few years 
accompanist, and Miss Gertrude Green, vocalist. ago, Lilli Lehmann was no longer among the promoters. 
—_.| Although this great artist and last priestess of Mozart 


Schubert’s ‘God in the Thunderstorm,’ the ‘ Hallelujah 
horus,’ and the late Dr. Joseph Parry’s ‘TheStorm.’ A 


‘ : | style of our generation still spends her summers at Salzburg, 

Music In Jreland ination ior thee to the iatmaiiles of a few selected pupils 

oe. (Mr. Brabazon Lowther being among them this season), the 

The production for the first time on any stage of a new | still queenly figure of this great woman of eighty years is 
nusical comedy, ‘ Nicolette,’ at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, | conspicuously absent from the Festivals, and her educationally 
n August 31, presented by an Irishman, Mr. Thomas J. | valuable experience is not allowed to be brought to bear 


uttly, achieved a great success, under the baton of | upon the quality of the performances. What was originally 

Mr. J. A. Heavel. Chorus and orchestra, and also|a worship at the shrine of Mozart has been turned into an 

te principals, were alike efficient. At the same venue, | enterprise calculated to attract wealthy foreigners for the 

h€ musical comedy ‘ No, no, Nanette,’ described as ‘the | furtherance of local business interests. Thus has post-war 
ess of this generation,’ opened on September 14. | mentality reacted upon the ideals of music and art. 

ve are replete with ‘Tea for two’ and ‘I want to Still it should be stated that this year’s operatic 


performances were far superior to those given in the 
dearth of good choral societies at Dublin is to be|same.place two years ago by Richard Strauss and his 
it a revival of the Dublin Musical Society has | company from the Vienna Staatsoper. Virtually the same 
; N suggested. So long ago as 1845, in the present month | singers collaborated in this season’s lestival, but the results 
‘ October, it is interesting to recall that the city could|of thorough rehearsal were gratifyingly in evidence, ani 
ast of eleven choral societies. To-day there are but | interesting guest-artists, in conjunction with fine conductors, 
lent particular importance to the productions. Strange t 
At last the Free State is to have its own broadcasting | say, however, the highest standard of excellence was 
“atlon—the principal one at Dublin and a subsidiary | achieved not in one of Mozart’s great operas, but in the 
istallation at Cork. The Minister for Posts and Telegraphs | performance of ‘Don Pasquale,’ under Bruno Walter's 
Mr. J. J. Walsh) announces that we may expect a Dublin| baton. This gem of Italian opera buffa seems to be 





oe 


fadio station in November. This is good news for lovers of | particularly dear to the heart of Walter, who produced it 
with great orchestral and all-round finish. The presence 


‘usc, although maybe it will not be appreciated to the 
Y in the cast of Madame Maria Ivogun was, moreover, a 


artists and concert-givers. 


| 
same extent | |; 
| 
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delight. True, she is probably too much of an Austrian to 
command the Italian 4r7o, and the big coloratura style 
which is still a prerogative of the Italian race ; instead, 
however, she added a note of intellectualism and histrionic 
greatness rarely found in Italian singers. She succeeded in 
divesting the runs and trills of the role of their purely 
virtuoso character, making them instead a medium for the 
utterance of human emotions. Such sprightly temperament, 
such perfect union of music and gesture, I do not recall 
having seen on any stage for many years. Next to her, 
Richard Mayr, the famous and unsurpassable Baron Ochs 
from ‘ Rosenkavalier,” was the star of the performance. 
Ilis supreme gift of dramatic characterization added a touch 
of real tragedy to the fate of the sad Don which the average 
Italian basso-buffo would hardly fathom. But such Teutonic 
virtue was coupled with an equally Teutonic tendency to 
coarsen the outlines of the vocal part of his performance. 
It seems deplorable that his opulent personality induced him 
to revel in vocal over-emphasis, and a farcical exuberance 
more suited to the spacious house of the Vienna Staatsoper 
than to the small and intimate Salzburg Theatre. 

In ‘The Marriage of Figaro,’ which Franz Schalk 
conducted in authoritative style, the vocal gifts of the 
company shone to the best advantage. There was a good 
ensemble spirit, furthered no doubt by the absence of even 
one real ‘star’ in the cast. To those who recall Gustav 
Mahlet’s staging of this opera, the production could not 
but seem superficial, clinging merely to the musical outlines 
of the score. With Mahler, ‘The Marriage of Figaro’ was 
a social drama, a foreboding of the French Revolution in 
the combat of the humble servants against their aristocratic 
lords; and besides he made it a drama of strong human 
passions. The present management of the Vienna Staatsoper, 
whose company was called upon to perform the work, sees 
it as a comic-opera pure and simple, and little more than a} 


harmless play of intrigues to the accompaniment of Mozart’s | 





beautiful masic. 

While ‘The Marriage of Figaro’ may with some truth be | 
regarded purely as a humorous work, such is not fully the 
case with ‘ the opera of operas,’ ‘ Don Juan.’ This master- 
work resembles the Shakespearean tragedies in its mixture of 
tragic elements with strongly, often coarsely, comical | 
episodes. In view of the fundamental tragic note of the 
characters and situations it seems justifiable to assume that 
the humorous elements represented a concession to con- 
temporary taste rather than Mozart’s intention to establish 
‘Don Juan’ as an example of opera buffa. Mahler’s 
masterly revival of twenty years ago was done in the 
nature of an opera seria; and when Richard Strauss, 
more recently, re-staged it for the Vienna Staatsoper, his 
view of it as opera buffa expressed itself merely in a 
orous’ patches of acting and a few brighter touches 
of colour added to the setting. Thus the shape in which 
the Vienna Staatsoper presented ‘Don Juan’ at Salzburg 
this season was a blend of both versions, and therefore quite | 
inconsistent. Karl Muck, the conductor, did away with the 
perpetually brisk /e#f7 introduced by Strauss, to re-establish 
those commonly accepted. Alfred Jerger, who sang the 
title-role, is a good and ‘thinking’ actor, but he lacks the 
sensuous beauty of voice required for the part. Richard 
Mayr’s Leporello, conceived in the spirit of the Austrian 
rather than of the Italian commedia 
dell-arte, marred the effect of his fine performance by the 
same ‘ over-acting’ and ‘over-singing’ which hampered his 
otherwise fine Don Pasquale. Helene Wildbrunn, widely 
famed in Germany as a great lonna Anna, deviated little 
from the current German conception of the operatic heroine, 

, a big, ‘ Hausfrau’-like appearance and sweeping gestures 
—but she lacked the ringing top tones and strong dramatic 
accents which constitute the one saving quality of most 
German dramatic sopranos. The genuine Mozart style was 
represented solely by the Zerlina of Madame Ivogun, whose 
* Batti batti’ aria was a delight to the ear. 

The three operatic conductors—Walter, Schalk, and 
Muck—als» came forward with a cycle of three orchestral 


few ‘hu 


baroque theatre 





| 
| 
concerts calculated to represent the masterworks of Austria’s | 


greatest musical geniuses. Walter did not seem to be} 
so much at home in Haydn’s D major Symphony and in| 
Mozart’s E flat major Pianoforte Concerto (beautifully | 


played by Rudolf Serkin) as he is in modern music, and 


| productions of 


aa, 
on this occasion as he showed himself to be in Brahms’s 
second Symphony. Nor is Dr. Muck, with his stern 
and rigid methods, _ as fine a conductor for Mozart’s 
*Don Juan’ or for his G minor Symphony as he proved 
to be for Beethoven’s ‘ Eroica.? Muck’s sharp profile 
which has aged very much in recent years, looks more 
remarkably like Wagner’s now than ever before, The 
concert directed by Schalk—the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra being the instrument for all three conductors— 
brought forth excellent performances of Schubert’s ‘Up. 
finished’ and Bruckner’s seventh Symphony. The cycle of 
concerts was filled out with a number of ‘chamber concerts’ 
which, aside from those given by the Rosé (uartet and by 
the Wood-wind Society of the Vienna Opera (in conjunc. 
tion with Rudolf Serkin, the pianist), resolved into a series 
of pleasing if unassuming song recitals by Madame Ivogun 
(in conjuction with her husband, the tenor Karl Erb), 
Madame Lotte Schone, Soprano of the Vienna Opera, 
Richard Mayr, and Josef Schwarz. 

Mozart music—compiled by Einar Nilson into a balle 
entitled ‘The Green Flute ’—furnished the vehicle also 
for the first appearance anywhere of a new ‘ International 
Pantomime Company,’ launched under the name of Max 
Reinhardt, but in fact stage-directed by Ernst Matray, a 
well-known dancer. Much had been anticipated from this 
venture towards the modernisation of pantomime as 4 
species ; whatever had been attempted in this field by men 
like Stravinsky (in ‘ Petrouchka’) and Béla Bartok (in ‘The 
Wooden Prince’) has remained more or less entangled in 
the fetters of choregraphic display. Those who had 
expected more from the ‘International’ Company were 
bound to be disappointed, for it gave little more than mere 
dancing—and rather antiquated and uninteresting dancing— 
in conjunction with a rather naive stage management. There 
was not even an attempt to make pantomime a medium, as 
it were, whereby to ‘hold up the mirror to a con 
temporary life’ in a satirically witty, even grotesque! 
comical manner (which would seem to be its mission 
True that neither Mozart’s music, nor that of Muflat— 
compiled into an insignificant marionette play—gives wide 
scope for such aims. But the fault lies with those who 
made such an unwise choice. 

The symphony concerts, as well as Max Reinhardt’s 
‘The Miracle’ and ‘The Great World 
Theatre’ (the latter adapted from Calderon by Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal), were given in the newly-opened Festival 
Theatre, situated in the plain and sober baroque building 
known as the Reitschule (Riding School), which only a few 
years ago had served as a barracks for the Austrian 
military. Eduard Hiitter, the architect, has succeeded 
with great skill and economy of means in turning the old 
hall into a beautiful and acoustically excellent Festival 
Theatre, eminently suited for orchestral concerts and for 
Reinhardt’s spectacular productions. As for Reinhardt’ 
work itself, it proved equally disappointing in the hollow 
pomp of ‘The Miracle’ and in the bombastic display o 
affected naiveté in ‘The Great World Theatre.’ It was 
the familiar concoction of Reinhardt’s well-worn an 
customary stage devices crowded into two hours filled with 
noise and stilted pathos. 


Obituary 


We regret to record the following deaths 

LEONARD Borwick, who died, after a short illness, 
September 17, at the age of fifty-seven. He was taught by 
Henry Bird until, at the age of fifteen, he went to the H 
Conservatoire at Frankfort and studied under Madame 
Schumann for six years. His success was immediate, for 
he played the ‘Emperor’ Concerto at Frankfort in 1° 
and the Schumann Concerto for the Philharmonic Society 
in 1890, Throughout his career he dwelt high the 
public esteem, which he courted all over the must 
world, and he was held in special regard by musicians. His 
playing was never of classic quality; nor did it depend 
upon the display of technique. It had a certain intensity, 
verging sometimes on impatience, which put life of its 0¥? 
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—_ 
into familiar classical music and always held a peculiar 


trinsic attraction. Of late years Leonard Borwick 


chowed a leaning towards impressionist music, and he 


Debussy’s tone-colour 


winced a marked faculty for 
; *Fétes’ and ‘ L’Aprés-midi 


ects. He arranged Debussy’s 
?yn Faune ’ for the pianoforte. 
MicHAE! BALLING, the German conductor, known in 
fritain chie(ly as Richter’s successor at the Hallé concerts, 
snd as being the first conductor of ‘The Ring’ in Scotland. 
He was born at Heidingsfeld in 1866, conducted the Court 
Orchestra at Schwerin from 1886 to 1892, went to New 
Jealand, and founded the first music school in Australasia, 
at Nelson (this school still flourishes), occupied various 
mportant posts during 1896-1906, became one of the 
principal conductors at Bayreuth in 1906, came to Man- 
pester in IOIT, and conducted the Hallé concerts until the 
war caused his resignation. He was in Germany in August, 
A description of his career and artistic personality 

was given in our issue for January, 1913. 


the famous composer of musical comedies, 
‘Waltz King.’ 


Leo Fa 

known as the 
The Dollar Princess,’ 
hundred performances. 
Madame Pompadour’ terminated at the same theatre in 
January this year. Leo Fall, Franz Lehar, and Oscar 
Straus, all expert as well as popular musicians, 


ver four 


geratic theatre. 

ALFRED CARPENTER, 

the Theatre Royal, Glasgow. Before 
slasgow Mr. Carpenter was engaged at the Garrick and 
ther London theatres, and also conducted several of the 
eorge Edwardes productions. 

Davip S. MacGREGor, at Glasgow, by whose death 
Scottish song leses one of its most enthusiastic exponents. 
Mr. MacGregor had been long a leading member and office- 
earer of the Scottish Song Society. 

Miss A TENNANT, hon. secretary of the Glasgow 
entre of the British Music Society, at Peebles, while on 
boliday. 


Huswers to Correspondents 


Questions must be of general musical interest. They must 
t stated simply and briefly, and if several are sent, each 
must be written on a separate slip. We cannot undertake to 


reply by post. 





. P.—Your first question is easily answered. The Irish 
harp is slightly less than half the size of the orchestral 
tarp, Whether it is still played is, however, another 
matter. It 
reason that while it cannot vie in sheer volume of tone with 
the Erard instrument, the latter can reduce its tone so 
sto match that of the Irish harp. Hence its use must be 
mited to amateurs. 
ldand beautiful an instrument should be now completely 
neglected. 
had no pillar; but in the 


Early Irish harps 
a straight sound- 


entury it acquired a curved pillar, 
oard, and a high neck. 
Victoria and Albert Museum—dated 1820—is one of 
the most graceful musical instruments in existence. The 
popularity of the pianoforte has been won at the: expense of 
the harp and the harpsichord. But since there are devotees 


‘the harpsichord, there is no reason to think that the harp | 
tas been less fortunate, and is now completely superseded | 


oy its more successful and noisy rival. Books dealing with 

he subject are Carl Engel’s *‘ Music of the most 

Nations London, 1864) and Bunting’s ‘ Ancient 
{ Ireland.’ 


Music 


ORGANUM.—(1.) From our experience of congregational 
aymn- practices we should say that you will have little time, 
theed, for discussion of the historical side of words and 
music. The most helpful comments are generally those 

do not appear in books—e.g., simple remarks 
‘oncerning the structure of a tune, its climax, rhythmic 
‘eauties or peculiarities, &c. These are not only 





His most successful work was | 
which ran at Daly’s Theatre for | 
A still longer run of | 


were the | 
lich Priests of the cult of the waltz-song in the light | 
| cream, 


for many years musical director | 
coming to} 


| unornamental 


| condition of the singer, and, 
| sings during this stage. 


is not an orchestral instrument for the simple | 


‘_ , Philharmonic 
It is inconceivable, however, that so | 


The shape has changed somewhat in different | 


The keyed Irish harp in the} 


|[Want of spice compels us to 


Ancient | 


interesting to your congregation; they also help in a 
right performance. However, if you want more, consult 
the historical edition of Hymns A. & M., or J. T. 
Lightwood’s ‘Hymns and their Story’ (Epworth Press). 
(2.) Tliffe’s ‘ Analysis of Bach’s 48 Preludes and Fugues’ 
Harding’s ‘Analysis of Beethoven’s Sonatas’; and 
* Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas : Hints on their Rendering,’ 
by C. Egerton Lowe, all published by Novello. 

INQUIRER.—(I.) The rights of public performance are 
reserved in order to prevent performances from copies 
purchased or hired elsewhere than from the publishers. You 
will have no difficulty in obtaining permission in the case of 
the work you mention, provided you obtain the copies from 
the publishers, (2.) The examiners are not bound by the 
rules of any books on counterpoint, and will accept all good 
musicianly workings. Prout’s work on the subject is not, 
we think, up to the standard of the rest of his series of 
text-books, and we prefer the two others you mention. You 
should also see Kitson’s ‘ Applied Strict Counterpoint ’ and 
‘Counterpoint’ (Clarendon Press). 


W. T. G. W.—(1.) The pitch best for your purpose is 
that now generally adopted and known as the ‘French 
Diapason Normal,’ or, familiarly, ‘low pitch.’ (2.) Question 
too wide. There is no limit to the ‘ reading one can do with 
a view to improving one’s musical knowledge.’ If you have 
no special subjects, you — do worse than take a good 
encyclopedia, or a volume of ‘Grove,’ and read, or skim the 
of all the articles that interest you. 


H. W.—(1.) See Mrs. Curwen’s ‘ Psychology Applied to 
Music Teaching’ (Curwen) and ‘Music and Mind,’ by 
Yorke Trotter (Methuen). (2.) The only way to be pre- 
pared to name sources of representative themes from the 
classics, played to you by examiners, is the obvious and 
one: memorise, read at sight, hear, and 
generally browse as much as possible among classical music 
of all kinds. 

M.—Authorities generally agree that boys should not 
sing through the ‘broken-voice’ period. But there are 
plenty of adult singérs who have done so without apparent 
harm. Much depends on the type of voice, the physical 
most of all, on the way he 


TURNTABLE. —We prefer not to recommend any particular 
type or ‘make’ of gramophone. You cannot do better than 
go to a dealer who has a large stock, and taste and try 
before you buy. Your deale r will also answer the 
mechanical question you ask far better by demonstration 
than we can by words. 

a, we Guilmant in D; 

horns); No. 
two drums) ; 


All are 


McA.—Organ Concertos : 
Rheinberger, No. 1 (strings and three 
(strings, two horns, two trumpets, and 
Harwood, in D; Horatio Parker, in E flat minor. 
to be had at Novello’s. 

W. A. ¢ London 


*.—The following may suit you: South 
Croom’s 


Society (Mr. John Waterer, 5%, 
Hill, S.k.10); Dorian Symphony Orchestra, Westminster 
(Secretary, 30, The Green, Twickenham). 

K. R. M.—Our advertisement 
ments of many correspondence 
need. 


pages contain announce- 
schools of the type you 


Seconp CorNetT.—An_ inquiry addressed to the 
bandmaster would no doubt bring you the information. 
hold over a 


‘ 


number of 


queries. —Eptror. } 
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** Rolling down to Rio.” 

Song. (No. 218, Novello’s Two-part Songs.) 4d, 

“* RACE, HARVEY.—‘“* On a Nankin Plate,” 

J In WD minorand F minor. 2s. each. 

ANDEL, G. E.—‘* Dance of 

** Rodrigo”) and ‘* Rigaudon” (from 
Arranged for Pianoforte Solo. Is. 6d. 

OLST, GUSTAV.—First Choral Symphony (Op. 41 


ABBOT.—Benediction Services Nos 
6d, each. 

EDWARD.—*“‘ The Lording’ 
In D minor and F minor. each, 
Arranged as a Two-par 


Daughter 


Song 


” (fron 


* Almira” 


Sallors 





tld t. tival Carol (arranged fo 


For Seprano Solo, Chorus, and Orchestra, Voea 


ore, 4S. 


"NIGHT, J. D.—‘‘A Cotswold Idyll.” 


Song. 2s, 


H.—** An Analogy.’ 
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General 
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wt H. T. BURLEIGH 
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1 4 sb) ARRANGED FOR MALE VOICES. (2) Tenors and 
Price Cd. net each 

O, PETER, GO RID 

SWING LOW, SW 


CRAIN 
ris ME, O LORD 


OSES 


BE (HEAV'N, HEAV'N) WERE YOU THERI 


) ARRANGED FOR MINED VOICES. (Soprano, Contralto, ‘Tenor, and Bass) 
Pri Yd, t eacl 
DIS HAR’ 
STEAL AWAY 
SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT 
WERE YOU THER! 


ARRANGED FOR FEMALE VOICES. (2 Sopranos and 1 Contralto) 
Price 9d. icl 


rFROUBLE IVI 


WAYS 
BE (HEAV'N 
‘ BI READ 

ntains t AN FoR MIXED VOICES (Tonic Sol fa only). (Soprano, Alto, ‘enor, and Bass) 
ly Lan Py 3d. net ea 
IN. 2 SWEET CHARIOT 
A. Vo 
h Pian ‘ y for FREE booklet giving thematic extracts of 12 ns, ltryt over on your } 
7 1 RICORDI & CO., 271, Regent Street, Oxford Circus, London, W.1 
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VOICE-PRODUCTION 
on - - cr (Rewritten and brought up to date). 
EAR-TRAINING rant 


INCLUDING EURHYTHM: THOUGHT IN ACTION 
MUSICAL APPRECIATION AND Ho OH. HULBERT. 


RHYTHMIC MOVEMENTS. Capt. R.A.M.C., M.A. Oxford, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., &c 


Price _ Three Shillings. 
Paper Boards, 4s 


Just PUBLISHED. 


t 
BY 


MABEL CHAMBERLAIN 
Just PUBLISHED 


CompPLete, Six SHILLINGS, — 


Or, No, 100.—NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 


London : NoveLto anp Company, Limited 


Books: Letterpress and Illustrations, 4s 


ateate ent. 9 PRONU NCL \TION 


ourse outlined in this book is intended VOT CE - P RO DUCTION 


it if a judicious selection be made from the 
be used with equal benefit by private EURHYTHM eHuOU GHT IN ACTION. 
idual pupils. Senior pupils and students who desire 
and who have received little or no previous tuition, 


r than work rapidly through these progressive exercises H. H. H U LBE RT. 
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TWELVE , 
INTROITS oR SHORT ANTHEMS. 


LET THE WORDS OF MY MOUTH Huch Bla 
GRANT, O LORD .. . Josiah Boot 
LORD, WE PRAY THEE ; ff. A. Chamber 
HIDE NOT THOU THY FACE - Richard Farrant 
- I WILL GO UNTO THE ALTAR ‘ /1, J. Gaunt. 
O LORD, INCREASE MY FAITH Orla thbor 
7, ONE THING HAVE I DESIRED OF THE LORD G. A. Macfarn 
LET MY PRAYER COME UI Hlenry Purcel 
GOD BE IN MY HEAD R. Walker Rot 
LEAD ME, LORD san S Ves 
I HIDE ME UNDER THE SHADOW ; John E. West 
BLESSED LORD C. Lee Willia C} 


Cc? 


Prick ONE SHILLING. 


Each Introit may be had separately. 
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Church Times, 86.8 CAROL BOOKLET No. 3, 
POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC : 


—— ; National Institute tor the Blind rH 
J H. MAUNDER pane | 


ta | ae | a r M Stall T nic 2 
oe Ase Notation. Sol-fa MUSIC B\ 
ad 4. NORMAN COCKER, 
\ 4d d Sub. Organist, Manchester Cathedral e 
Lord sd | . . . 
SERVICES G. D. CUNNINGHAM, F.R.C.O., 
Service in G 2 1s. 4d City Organist, Birmingham Town Hal 
) et rately °c 
vs Te D : sd a WILLIAM FAULKES, 
I t ° 4 3a ; 
Benedicite, omnia Opera ; d d St. Margaret’s, Anfield, Liverp 
Benedict : ose 3d 3d ’ > _C " 
Jubilate ‘ -~ a OT. W. HANFORTH, Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O., h 
Office for the Holy Communion one rod &d Sheftield Cathedral. 
Pater Noster from the above ... - d 3d = 
Amen litt ; ; an rad. 14d ARTHUR MEALE, : 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 2 4d 3d Director of Music, Central Hall, Westminster 
Service «tn CHant Form (N I . os 06. 38 tod . . > 
Or, separately W. PRENDERGAST, Mvs. Doc., 
Te Deum. &c., with Kyrie... ois sion 4d 3d Winchester Cathedral. 
Office for the Holy Communion _.., —- 8d 6d 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis was om 4d 3d . ‘. . ya: he 
Te Deum in B fiat ... = at . p a 4a 3d Published for the National Institute for the Blind, by 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in C (partly Unison 4d 2d NOVELLO & Co., Lrp. Price Fourpence. 
Magnificat and Nunc “imittis in D ‘ , ens 4d 3d és 
ORGAN \ FREE GRANT of the necessary copies will ¢ 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) ... eee oe ws 28. 6d. = made to churches willing to set apart a Ca Se Collectior 
CHURCH CANTATA f the far-reaching work which the National In te for the 
an r age conduct n behalf of th lind of the Britist 1 
Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for general use) ... 2s. 1s. 4d. ; : = . ;, : 4) ch 
Applications for free copies (stating how mat esired) Sie 
addressed to the Secretary, Music Department, N nat ins 
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THE HOLY CHILD THE COMING OF THE KING 
FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS SOLI, Casa a vee 
CHORUS, AND ORGAN H. M. BURNSIDE. 


». T. ADAMS. M. B. FOSTER 


OICES 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence ; Price Two Shillings and Sixpence ; 
Tonic Sol-fa, Fightpence. Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. 
Words only, 9s. 6d. per 100, Words only, 6s, Od, per 100, 


ioe THE NATIVITY ‘CHRISTMAS EVE 


Rk SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS SOLI AND FOR CONTRALTO SOLO, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 


wie CHORUS 7 ge Se 
_ Ilymns to be sung by the Congregation N. W . GADE. 
if WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED) Price, Paper Cover, One Shilling and Six, 
wre THE } ! Boards, Two Shillings and Sixpence ; 
Pun T. ADAMS. Tonie Sola, Sixpence 
( Price One Shilling and Six : . ae ie ~ . yr r{7 
' Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. ( HRIS | MAS ( AN | Al A 
- Words only, 9s. Od. per 100, FOR SOLI AND CHORUS 


CHRISTMAS ORATORIO R b. BETJEMANN. 
|. S. BACH. J. HARRISON 


vided into six sections, intended originally fo Price One Shilling and Sixpenc: 
separate performance on the three days of Words only, 6s, 6d. per 100, 
stmas, New Year’s Day, New Year’s Sunday, 


_ and the Festival of the Epiphany. j Fl RST C] | RISTMAS M( IRN 
) | \ Price, Paper Cover, Three Shillings. HE I ‘ 
j Board 


vards, 4s. ; Cloth, 6s. 


S. J. STONE. 


N 
\ Parts, One Shilling and Sixpence each. 
: : I MI t 
Parts I and 2, Is. Od. ; Parts 3 and 4, Is. Od.; , os. . 
Parts 5 and 6, Is, 6d, MH. LESLIE. 
Tonic Sol-f arts I and 2), Sd ' 
, I s (Parts 1 and 2), Sd. Price, Vocal Score, Four Shillings 
] f Words, complete (per 100), I2s, Od. 


: ; Vocal Parts, Eightpenc 
f Words, Parts I and 2 (per 100), Os. Words only, Os. Od, per 100, 


CHRISTIANS, GRAVE YE THIS BETHLEHEM 
GLAD DAY FoR FOUR SOLO VOICES AND ClioRUs 


HRISTEN ATZET DIESEN TAG! interspersed with Hiymas to 


ih E C ‘NUNN. 
J. H. MAUNDER. 
Price Three Shillings; 


Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling and Sixpence 
Words only, 9s. Od. per 100, 


e sung by the Congregatior 
\ Christmas-Day Cantata (s.A.1T. 8. Soli) 


y J. bk. West. English Words by C. AVELING. 


J]. S. BACH. 


BEFORE THE PALING OF er re 
“THE STARS 'THE STORY OF BETHLEHEM 


ulling and Sixpen 


tmins Petite aaa . - FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS 
A CHRISTMAS HYMN AND ORGAN 
FOR VOICES AND ORCHESTRA) THE WORDS BY 
THE WORDS | S. WENSLEY. 
C. ROSSETTI. THE MUSIC B 


hangin J. E. WEST. 
> ~ 
| bs L AL Price Two Shillings and Sixpence ; 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. 
Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. Words only, 9s. 6d. per 100, 


+ Full Score and Orchestral Parts may be had. 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimMitTeb. 
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NOVELLO’S EDITION OF 
BACH'S CHURCH CANTATAS 


*BIDE WITH US - . - - - - . Bleib’ bei uns 
*Ditto (Welsh Words). 

CHRIST LAY IN DEATH’S DARK PRISON _ .- - . Christ lag in Todesbanden 
CHRISTIANS GRAVE YE THIS GLAD DAY .- . - Christen, dtzet diesen Tag 
COME, REDEEMER OF OUR RACE - - Nun komm, der Heiden Heiland 
FROM DEPTHS OF WOE I CALL ON THEE - - 38 Aus tiefer Noth schrew’ ich zi 
GIVE THE HUNGRY MAN THY BREAD- . - 7 Brich dem Hungrigen dein Brox 
GOD GOETH UP WITH SHOUTING . . . . 3 Gott fahret auf mit Jauchzen 

GOD SO LOVED THE WORLD - . - - - - 8 Also hat Gott die Welt gelicht 
*GOD’'S TIME IS THE BEST . . Gottes Zeit ist die allerbeste Zei 

*Ditto (Welsh Words). 

tHtiOW BRIGHTLY SHINES - . . . . . Wie schén leuchtet 

IF THOU BUT SUFFEREST GOD TO GUIDE THEE Wer nur den lieben Gott lasst walt 
JESUS, NOW WILL WE PRAISE THEE - - . Jesu, nun set gepreiset 

JESUS SLEEPS, WHAT HOPE REMAINETH ? f Jesus schlaft, was soll ich | 

LET SONGS OF REJOICING BE RAISED . . Man singet mit Freuden 

LORD IS A SUN AND SHIELD, THI . Gott der Herr ist Sonn’ und Schild 
+LORD IS MY SHEPHERD, THE Der Herr ist mein getreuer Hirt 
LORD, REBUKE ME NOT (Funeral Ock . Lass, Fiirstin (Trauerode) 
*MY SPIRIT WAS IN HEAVINESS — - . . - Ich hatte viel Bektimmerniss 

O CHRIST, MY ALL IN LIVING . . 95 Christus der ist mein Leben 

O JESU CIIRIST, THOU PRINCE OF PEACE - Du Friedensfiirst, Herr Jesu Christ 
*O LIGHT EVERLASTING : . . 34 O ewiges Feuer 

O PRAISE THE LORD FOR ALL HIS MERCIES - 28 Gottlob! nun geht das Jahr zu Ende 
O TEACH ME, LORD, MY DAYS TO NUMBER - 27 Wer weiss, wie nahe mir mein Ende 
PRAISE OUR GOD WHO RFIGNS IN HEAVEN . Lobet Gott in seinen Reichen 
PRAISE THOU THE LORD, JERUSALEM - - Preise, Jerusalem, den Herrn 


tad 


RISE, O SOUI . Schmiicke dich 

SAGES OF SHEBA, TIII Ste werden aus Saba Alle kommen 
"SLEEPERS, WAKE! . . Wachet auf 

tSTRONGHOLD SURE, A . . . Ein’ feste Burg 

THERE IS NOUGHT OF SOUNDNESS IN ALL MY BODY Es ist nichts Gesundes an meinem Let 
THOU GUIDE OF ISRAEL - - - - . Du Hirte Israel, hire 

WAILING, CRYING, MOURNING, SIGHING Weinen, Klagen, Sorgen, 

WATCH YE, PRAY YE : Wachet, betet 

WHEN WILL GOD RECALL MY SPIRIT? - 8 Liebster Gott, wann w 

WHOSO DOTH OFFER THANKS . - . 17 Wer Dank opfert 


PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH 


THE SOLOS FROM THE CANTATAS 
IN TWELVE BOOKS (THREE BOOKS FOR EACH VOICE) 


PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH 


BACH’S MOTETS 
*BE NOT AFRAID . . . . - . - Fiirchte dich nicht. 8d. 
Ditto. (Edited by G. R. Stnctr air) . . - - + te 
*BLESSING, GLORY, AND WISDOM - . - Lob und Ehre und Weisheit und Dank 
“COME, JESU, COME ° . : . Komm, Jesu, komm, 1s. 6d. 
"I WRESTLE AND PRAY (J. C. Bacn) - . . - Ich lasse dich nicht. 6d. 
"JESU, PRICELESS TREASURE - - . Jesu, meine Freude. 1s. 6d. 
* Ditto. (Welsh Words) - - - 1s. 6d. 
*NOW SHIALL THE GRACE - . . - Nun ist das Heil. 8d. 
*SING YE TO THE LORD - . - . . Singet dem Herrn. 1s. 6d. 
SPIRIT ALSO HELPETH US, THE . - . - Der Geist hilft unserer Schwachheit av 
* May be had in Tonic Sol-fa, complete. + May be had in Tonic Sol-fa (Choruses only 


(1s. 6d 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiITED. 
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PA\TERSON’S Pr BL ICATIONS 
BACH BACH 


SPECIMEN COPIES SENT TO CHORAL CONDUCTORS ON SALE OR RETURN, 


PSALM CXNI. 


For Semi-Chorus and Chorus, with Accompaniment for Organ. 
Arranged by IVOR ATKINS and J. MICHAEL DIACK. 


1, CHORUS: “I will lift up mine eyes. 
CHORUS: * The Lord will not suffer thy foot to be moved.” 
CHORUS: ‘*God is thy Keeper.” 

4, SEMI-CHORUS anp CHORUS: ‘* The Lord shall preserve thee 


[HE PEASANT CANTATA. THE CO PEE CANTATA. 


J. MICHAEL DIACK. : J. MIC HAEL DIAC Kk. 


he st, A AN 
HARKRA “EDG AR “BAKER. ' . HARRY EDG AR. BAKER, 
ngage ig ge and pasnone. oloists: Soprano, Tenor, and Baritone 
; Staff, 2s. 6a. (horuses onl 


iniments arranged for 


THE HUNDREDT H PSALM. 


For Semi-Chorus, Chorus, and Orchestra. 
Arranged by IVOR ATKINS anp J. MICHAEL DIACKk. 


1. SEMI-CHORUS anp CHORUS: “* be “yful, all ye nations.” 
CHORALE: ‘“* Know that the Lord is God indeed,” 
CHORUS: “* For the Lord is gracious.’ 
CHORALE: * Praise God from Whom 
Price, 2s. Sol-fa, 1s. 
blishers 


Orchestral Parts may he had on hire from the Pub 


SOLOS FROM THE CANTATAS. CHORUSES. 

Sacred and Secular. Na, Published separat 

e merry’ (Baritone) Feasant Cantata 590” (T.T.B.B.) 

Soprano) - feasant Cantata Peasant Cantata 

ren” (Baritone) Coffee Cantata 56 6 tonne Chorus” Coffee Cantata 
ly” (Soprano) 


Cantata No, 92 





: Dance Movements from Bach. 
24. ENGLISH HYMNS aE Ua EOL 


ADAPTED TO suites, 


B AC HH S CHORAL ES Piano Solo, 2s. 


mplete, Staff or S« ol-fa Notatio mn. 2s. net. inged for Small Orchestra of Strings 


12S > Numbers: Staff, 3d. ; Sol-fa, 3d. Complete Parts, 5s. Separate Parts, 


PATERSON’S PUBLICATIONS LTD. 
2, BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW. gs, WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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*“ NOW READY. 










THE “a 


ENGLISH PSALTER] 












































CONTAININ \) 
rr rs ) ~ j . “ y 
THE PSALMS OF DAVID 
THE CANTICLES | 
PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS 
EDITED ANID POINTED FOR CHANTING 
CPON THE PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL 
SPEECH- RHYTHM 
CHARLES MACPHERSON, Mus. Doc. 
EDWARD C. BAIRSTOW, Mus. Doc. PERCY C. BUCK, M.A., Mus. Doc. 
PRICE. 
" Demy 8vo size ; Four Shillings net. 
Imperial 32mo wien One Shilling and Sixpence net. 
Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitrep ST 
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a 
4h 7 x mm v \ x ) ‘ ‘N a | 
Hi; ENGLISH ADRIGAL SCHOO! 
i 4 aa I 4 \ a 4 \ Jl 4 \X se 
Che complete works of English Madrigalists in thirty-six volumes. 
lranscribed, scored, and edited from the original editions by 
EDMUND H. FELLOWES, M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Madrizal writings of Thomas Morley, Orlando Gibbons, John Wilbye, John Farmer, 
mas Weelkes, William Byrd, Henry Lichfild, Thomas Tomkins, John Ward, Giles Farnaby, 
homas Bateson, John Bennet, George Kirbye, Francis Pilkington, Richard Carlton, Henry Youll, 
fichael East, Richard Alison, Robert Jones, Thomas Vautor, Michael Cavendish, Thomas Greaves, 
~ John Mundy, William Holborne, and the “Triumphs of Oriana” by divers several authors. 
i | inane | a 
le Consisting of nearly 1,000 numbers. Every number Published separately, 
ad : “4 } 
and many numbers specially transposed for male voices. 


\\ \DRIGALS IN WHICH THE COMPASS OF THE VOICES PRESENTS PRACTICAI 
NMFFICULTIES ARE TRANSPOSED AND ADAPTED FOR GENERAL USE 


+) Over 7o are already issued. 


| se ar 
N. Sol-f WEELKES., "x. Cc 
\ 7 \ jd. 2d O i \.T.B.1 j 4 
| fox ) jal j I \ S \ 
H \lleluia ALA 2c BYRD. 
Vc l \ d merry S Sd. 
] $ ( rist W ro { \ S 
rned 2d 
S a +4 rOMKINS. 
Od, jc. W! Davi ira A. 1. RB. oa £. 2 
BATESON, 
AYS DI Sister, awake (S.S,A.T.B.) ... xd, 2a. 
: D weet night AA. T.1 Od. 4a. Have I f l her ? ( A. 1. B. sd. 2d. 
S Corydon, val ALT jd. 3d. Cc ! bed of ro BR. SAA. Te } 4d. 
O happy | A. Tol td, 2d. PILKINGTON. 
\ veet Amarillis A.T.2 sd. 2d. 
O softly ing lute 
D VAUTOR. 
: Sw t Sull wl ( A. - 


FULL LIST ON APPLICATION. 
\ GUIDE TO THE WHOLE SERIES IS PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, PRICE, 2s. NET. 
SEND FOR FULL CATALOGUE OF MUSI¢ 
EDITED AND ARRANGED BY 
EDMUND H. FELLOWES, M.A., Mus. Doc., 
which includes 


THE ENGLISH MADRIGAL SCHOOL 


(Including the many Transposed and Adapted Versions) 


Joc 


: THE ENGLISH SCHOOL OF LUTENIST SONG WRITERS, 


ELIZABETHAN AND JACOBEAN PART-SONGS 


S.A.T.B., with Staff and Tonic Sol-fa combined 


ELIZABETHAN STRING MUSIC, SONGS, CHURCH SERVICES, ANTHEMS, EtTCc. 
PARCEL SENT ON APPROVAL. 


STAINER & BELL, LTD. 58, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 

















IMUCKE DICH, O LIEBE SEELI the Violin, and also by String P 











I-dited 


| 
| 

English version by \. H. FOX-STRANGWAYS. | ( id t "Se 
| 


Ye Holy 








STANLEY MARCHANT. 


PASSION OF OUR LORD Ball rte Givens, rd ale Fare Oy Ms experien 
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— REEVES’ | LIST. 


PUB ») d VE7 






SOUL, THIS HAPPY 


MORNING. VIOLINIST’S ENCYCLOP.EDIC DICTION ARY, gop. 
tainir the planation of a t Wor 









nglist Sa 











CANTATA 


Voices, Chorus, and Orchestra, |CONCISE METHOD OF INSTRUMENTATION 
low to Write for th estra, and Arrange an ¢ aieecn 



























nd D ; 

| os ted Gio With Chart 

|THE ARABIC MUSICAL MANUSC RII TS IN THE 
BODLEIAN LIBRARY. By H.G. Farmer, M ; 


kK dD ! ent of Military Mus ind } 


3 ul at nofS Wwador-Dani s Musi¢ nd Mu 





d. Brass. 




















by JOHN E. WEST. 





THEORY OF MUSIC ‘FOR yOu NG MUSICIANS, 


Wirt y 
\\ rs e (Que 


M sical Ter By Mary Shar “| 






102 T TEST QUES STIONS ON THE GENERAL RUDI 


| 
| 






1ENTS OF MUSIC. In ps of six each le 
I By W Manhire, | ED Good TI 
— . 2 25 
PUBLISHEI yee PIANOFORTE, BA ney. AND VIOLON 
( ‘ Score 
- | Part I Also art ite Vi I and F 2 
4A1C P ' | ENAMIN ATION TEST QU ESTIONS, mtaining spaces 
Angels Bright | t enig wg 77 
S S N M Notation and Time 





bd ( 


een . N atior f Scale t 
ANTHEM. \WITHi THE GREAT COMPOSERS. A Scrics of Pen 
Pict «} t n the for f Inter } 














HE \ DS BY t tic ee V i reat Tone | 
BAXTER. | By Gerald Crmberland. Crown vo, 
OSED FOR THE 27lst FESTIVAL OI BEETHOVEN’S NINE SYMPHONIES Fully Described 
ONS OF THE CLERGY 1 Ana d \ Ser ter 2 




















( 






BY 
















Price One Shilling. ys : 
wien: 8 THE BYRD ORGAN BOOK, FOR PIANO 
x ORGAN. A ‘ _Pieces (Pavans, G 
VELLO anp Company, Limited | William Brvd., 1543-1623. d fr m the Virwit MSS. a 
| } 





By M. H. Gly 





Pp 


| ABOL 


ITS COMPOSFRS W Fascimiles of W Byr 









MUSIC 








ELIZABETIIAN VIRGINAL AND 








Virginal MSS. and « ation of a considerable 





ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW] <entents. 2 fall Indes of the Virxinal Composers is 
f 1 b les f ’ the lives of W Byrd 
Bull, Orlando Gibbor nd Giles Fart nal vy, there I 


ro | 
JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. | ie cutictadans of tieanotn Uamts eames ae 
| 


PATTISON’S POPULAR CANTATA 


Band Parts may be hired. 


Novetto & Company, Limited. 





t 
and deta concer! me lesser Vit 


snlaee Vi rginal Composers are: H.A n, E. Bev 


the work 
B. and J. Cosyn, H. Facy, R. Farnaby, J. Hard 


Ept 
} looper, W. Inglett, E., J... and R. Jol \ 
EDWARD ELGAK axp IVOR ATKINS. ew a hh agg ag? ey 
—_—_ P. PI ips, 7 Ric ard , Sir F. Heyborne), W. Tisdall, | 
Pp . » } and T r arwick, T et : 
BOOK OF WORDS, i TU! BIRTH Ol "ARTHUR (Uther and Igraine), Chora 
ve Music of the Chorales. Drama The LIBRI rro by R. R. Buckle I 
F —" B ushtor 1s. 6d T! sw was perf omeil at 
— _ | l s land Boughton 


Aug R 
| BOW INS’ 1 RU MI N 7 S —Theit Form and Constfuction. 


JOVELLO AND Company, Limited Practical Deta led Investigation and Exper 
sia. <a — ation, Sound Results, and Construction I V. Gitta 
| Enalished by the — weer 5 van der Straeten. With diagraa 
8, cloth. 8 


}ART O| VIOLONCELLO PLAYING. Complete 


ANCIENT MARINER | Totor. “By E, van der Straeten. Text in French and End 


} 
33rd 1,000, See : » a 
». ’ | *%e* Catalogue B, containing full list of our wer 
, . + J Hlistort f sm Esthetics. E-ssavs yg 2, Orchestra 1” 
. Od. Choruses only, Is. 3a. | Seescory © rus aoa -soww-agts ~ a eh . 
° | ai, and Il agner Sent anywhe » post free. fre u 


|Lonpon: 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W© 

















TATION 
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MUSIC FOR ARMISTICE DAY. 


By JOHN _FOULDS. 

















A WORLD REOUIEM. 
THE GREAT WORK THAT HAS MADE MUSICAL HISTORY AT THE ALBERT HALL, 
| t Contralto, Tenor, and Baritone Soli; Small Chorus of Boys and Youths (or Sopranos and Tenors) ; I Chorus 
Full or Small Orchestra and Organ. Available for performance | ll ch f \ ind ward 
larger choirs with sn trir rchestra and organ (the | r he Vocal S 1 
r U r by r es Vv rch a of 
\ S« E Pr O.N S.I ( 
} I 1 d separa 
N S.F O.N. S.I 
ae Chas _ S , ; HYMN OF THE REDEEMED (Is Pace). | 
Male Chorus } } 
rio. For Chor ritone SONG OF THE BLEST (In Pact I 
« cs 17 . BENEDIC rio AND CONSU MMATI I 
( i Chor vith S.C.T.B. § ind 
Chorus of | ind Yout! Gd. 4d 
By Dr. HUGH BLATR, 
\ SHORT FORM OF SERVICE FOR ARMISTICE DAY. 
fied and comprehensive Memorial Service comprisit table Hymns, Prayers and Respot in Ant 
d for ‘* The Last I ind “* Reve Bene t 
wt F ” 
ORGAN MUSIC. 
\ H IN “SAUI rs rndel ¢ 6d MARCIA FUNEBRI 
IE HEROIQUE. Tone Poe MARCHE FUNEBRI Chopin is 6d 
rhe 6d LAMENT » 6d 
OF THE FOREST CC, PRAYER AND FUNERAL MARCH 
Of all music dealers, or the Publisher 
W. PAXTON & Co., LTp., 22, Hicn Street, New OxrorD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
Send for Complete Catalogues, Vocal, (C 201 Instrumental, (C 4 Organ, (€ 1), post free 
JUST PUBLISHED 
NOVELLO’S SCHOOL SONG BOOK, No. 271. 
Y ry. T ™ Y “ 
p | 


DESCANITS 


GEOFFR E Y SHAW 
AND OTHERS. 


‘ONTENTS. 


( 
THE BAY OF BISCAY 
A-HUNTING WE WILL GO 
JOHN PEEL 


ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT 
SCOTS WHA HAE 


THI 


OAK 


AND THE 


ASH 


EARLY ONI 


MORNING 


WHAT CAN THE 
BRITISH GRENADIERS 


O, DEAR! 
THE 
THE ASH GROVE 


GOOD KING WENCESLAS 


THI 


FIRST NOWELL 


PRICE, 


EIGHTPENCE. 


MATTER BE 





LONDON : 


NOVELLO 


AND 


COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
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ic, 
Published in Three ‘Volumes 12 “TYIRLG 4h T y The distinctive character 
= PROCURE IT NOW. ich tities, ame 
: differs from those that 
(a) Preface by the Editor giving preceded it are 
his reasons for making a new WHEN YOU POSSESS 
edition, 





nave 


1. A strict revision of the tex 
’ from the existing Phe 
“lassific 1 of the Sonatas ay ) - SISUINg = Many 
) ¢ las oo : =~ r _ THE NEW E.R. EDITION scripts an the 
aC ol Ing to their devree o editions. 
fiiculty. 


rigina 


This classification takes 2, The correction and comple 


’ ion the original pt = 
into consideration not only ) et bid be a he Y ‘ t hi - mes . gi al phras 2 
the difficulties of te yue ) 4 4 4 which was | riect. 
but also those of vle and 4 4 4a ‘ ss 


3. The modifications of certaiy 
—— dynamic indications that ar 


ines , \( ) \ \ | \ \ erroneous or insufficient 
a » ia hbhnnen eh he . 
ynatas (it is known that the } de ing j 
. Am fing 9 destine 
asascmemtienedineiinmeiientie ‘ a 4 4 ‘ \ modern ring destine 


to ensure to a greater degree 
the order of composi the musical accent, 
in relation to the usual With copious explanatory notes 
n of Beethoven’s The complete indication of 
modern pedalling (: 
EDITED, RE-FINGERED, frequency wit 
changes _ the 
AND CORRECTED nowadays 
. , , indications / 
emati in x ( he . 
practicabk 
these indications 
he price of eacl ! substituted t i 
net r to y ) ~ » ry a ‘ Py ( 
- het (postage a ALFRED CASELLA tion 


Paper covers—()uart the length 


Newly engraved with g 


which the 


YOU HAVE THE BEST 05 tear wade 


G. RICOKDI & CO., 271, Regent Street, LONDOA, Wi 


otes and printed 


NOVELLO’S 
ALBUMS FOR THE ORGA) 
No. 


Q. 


r . : a , a“ “ 5 < ar 8 = >] ECE . 
TWELVE SELECTED PIECES 
(WEDDING MUSIC) 

CONTENTS. 

No. 
i Vliam Faulk 8 WEDDING MARCH 
\lexander’s ast” llandel 
LIEBESLIED fTlenselt 
TION NUPTIALE lifred Hollins 
MIARCH ... Alfred Hollins ot 
| I ( Wl Fae Hu ert H. Pan 
NUPTIALI Edwin H. Lema ; a + 
ONG (“ Lieder ohne Worte’ . SERENADE (“ Schwanengesang 


BRIDAL MARCH AND FINALE (“ The Birds 
of Aristophanes) C. //udert H. 1 


FINALE (“ Blest Pair of Sirens” 


“endelssohn >, BRIpAL CHorus (“ Lohengrin” 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


CLOTH, SEVEN SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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Pee... 
sed for the Leeds Festival, ozs. | Lhe Lording’s Daughter 
7 | BALLAD. 


FIRST | woRDs 


stem CHORAL SYMPHONY | oe 


riect, 


{(omi 


EDWARD GERMAN. 
TWO KEYS. 
JOHN KEATS 


Price Two Shillings each. 


PRANO SOLO, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 


(ON A NANKIN PLATE 


SONG. 


GUSTAV HOLST. 


p. 4 


AUSTIN DOBSON. 


NOvVELLO anp Company, Limited 


the Gloucester Musical Festival. HA RVEY G RAC K. 


I TWO KEYS. 


ASPRIG OF SHAMROCK 


FOUR OLD IRISH AIRS. 


Price’ Two Shillings each. 


» or Tenor Voice, with String ()uartet or 
Pianoforte A companiment, | London OVELLO AND Company, Limited 


yY F. W. HARVEY. 


HERBERT BREWER. 


I 
I 


STRING PARTS 


NOVELLO’S SCIIOOL SONGS. 


ition for Contralto or Baritone (277 the 7’ ’ | Book 273 
300K 273. 


| 


— THIRTY SONGS 


LOVE INCARNATE | FRANZ SCHUBERT. 
\ SETTING OF LINES 
By ROBERT BROWNING. BOTH NOTATIONS. 


tha Verse of the Hymn, ‘‘ Jesu, dulcis memoria,” 


London: NoveLLo anp Company, Limited. 


Produced at the Gloucester Musical Festival. 


: Price, Two SHILLINGS, 
ST. BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX. ee 
Translated by the Rev. J. M. NEALE. 


d for Chorus, Semi-Chorus, Orchestra, and Organ 


BASIL HARWO¢C yD. “THe CLANSMEN” (2nd thousand), 4d. 


i-ta, 2 
“ Now LET PRAYER AND MUSIC MEET” (AVE), 3d 
7 ta, y 
Well-written, effective part-songs for 4.T.B., by T. W. Blakey 





ELLO AND Company, Limited 
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SONGS 


BY 


ROBERT SCHUMANN 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN WORDS. 


THIRTY 


Pri js. 


Cloth, 


SONGS 


SONGS TWELVE SONGS 


- Op. 35. 
EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY 
aa NATALIA MACFARREN. 


Nur Eine Price Is. 6d, 


Er der Herr 


— niet Joy in tempest—I ust de r Sturmnacht 
=o i Di Love, be thou dead? Stirb, Lieb’ und Freud 
Grenadiers _ he joy of wandering— Wanderlust 
1 Grenadiere The first verdure—Erstes Griin 
face—Dein Ange Longing for the woodland—Sehnsucht nach der Waldgegend 
On the drinking glass of a departed friend—Au das Trinkglas ein. 
verstorbenen Freundes 
’ Wandering— Wanderung 
Die Stille Silent love—Stille Lieb 
red rose— Rothes Rds vee: - hmong 
— Juestionings— Frage 
Silent tears—Stille Thrinen 
red in my heart Yea, thou art sore and weary—Wer machte Dict 
—< Remembered sounds— Alte Laute 


s cradle Schine 


A bendlied. — adie laidiaiae a antl a) 
¢—Trinklied. TWELVE SONGS 
(LIEDERKREIS) 


Op. 39. 


H litte 
EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY 


NATALIA MACFARREN. 


R 


NATALIA MACFARREN. Price 15, 6d. 


Pri ~e, Ci 


rH d ‘ 
AY yY RT | LES. I 1 id ant summer mornings—Am leuchtenden Sommermoree! 


Or 


th, folio, 10s. 


LONDON : 


meless—In der Fremde In a ruin—At 

Intermezzo Far from home 
Waldesgesprach Sadness— Wehr 

Maiden thoughts— Die Stille Twilight—Zwi 

Moonlight— Mondnacht In the wood 
ter den Biumen rhe fair, far land—Schine Night in Sprir 
hen Fremd 
er Leiden 
arte, wilder Schiff 


, TIEN y 7 ~ 
WOMAN’S LOVE AND LIFE 
(FRAUENLIEBE) 
Op. 42. 
EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY 
NATALIA MACFARREN. 
Price Is. Od. 
»oked upon him—Seit ich ihn gesehen 
f all the best—Er der Herrlichste von Allen a 
cannot, dare not believe it—Ich kann's nicht fassen, nicht glauber 
Thou ring upon my finger—Du Ring an meinem Finger 
Help me, ye sisters—Helft mir, ihr Schwestern Ni 
Friend beloved, thou look'st at me—Stsser Freund, du blickest 
Come to my heart—An meinem Herzen, an meiner Brust 
Now hast thou for the first time hurt me sore—Nun hast du mit ¢ 
ersten Schmerz gethan 


A POET'S LOVE 
(DICIITERLIEBE) 


Op. 48. 





ame Thrine ? EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY 
NATALIA MACFARREN. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

When May shed loveliness around—Im wundersc 
Where'er my tears have fall Aus meinen Thriinen spriesseD 

rhe rose and the lily—-Die Rose, Die Lilie 
Al veet, when in thine eyes I look—Wenn ich in « 
v steep with longing—Ich will meine Seele tauchen 
e the Rhine's sacred waters—Im Rhein im heiligen Strome 

t wroth— Ich grolle nicht 

ets, did ye but know it— Und wiissten's « 
flutes and viols are sounding—Das ist ein Fléten 
n mine ear resoundeth—H6r' ich das Liedchen klingen 
once loved a maiden—Fin Jiingling liebt ein Madchen 


} 


. Jeine Angen set 
ein gleicht mein , 


lie Blumen 


nd Geigen 


eep my tears were flowing—Ich hab’ im Traume geweinet 
At midnight—Allnichtlich im Traume 
From legends quaint and olden—Aus alten Mircher 


My songs so wild and troubled—Die alten bésen | 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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TWENTY SHORT AND EASY PIECES 


FOR THE ORGAN 


SET 


on ea Alfred H. Allen 
Spring Song ree —_ ... W. H. Bell 
Andante con Moto. ..G. J. Bennett 
Song of Thanksgiving . Josiah Booth 
Church Preludes No. 5 ... ... R. E. Bryson 
Post] H. Elliot Button 
Postlu ‘ G. Calkin 
Prelude ... Percy E. Fletcher 
Andante ... _ ..J. W. Gritton 
Allegro Moderato Kate Loder 


SET 


..G. J. Bennett 

. R. E. Bryson 

George Calkin 
J. Baptiste Calkin 
Postlude Percy E. Fletcher 
Largo ca ans — ...G. F. Handel 
Berceuse Oliver King 
Adagio, from Sonatina Kuhlau 
Allegretto... ... Kate Loder 
Andante in G G. F. Wesley Martin 


SET 


to Grazioso 
Prelude ... 
e Tranquillo 
ly Communion 


Churcl 
Andant 
For Hol 


No. 2 


\. Herbert Brewer 
George Calkin 

Edward T. Chipp 

Percy E. Fletcher 

Alan Gray 

Alex. Guilmant 

John Ireland 

F. Mendelssohn- Bartholdy 
: xyustav Merkel 
Ernest Newton 


SET 


Maestoso ... 

Ave Maria 

Interlude ... 

Intermezzo 

Postlude 

Sursum Corda in 
Lieder Ohne Worte No. 22 
Andante .. 

Duettino in G 


Romance ... W. H. Bell 
Minuet and Trio (Symphony | in 

G minor) W. Sterndale Bennett 
Canzonetta César Cui 
Interlude ... Th. Dubois 
Elegy . Edward Elgar 
Allegretto one Niels W. Gade 
Judex (‘‘ Mors et Vv ita”’).. Ch. Gounod 
Intermezzo No. 3... Alan Gray 
Chanson de Joie ... R. G. Hailing 
Hymnus A. C. Mackenzie 


SET 


Chorale Prelude—Erbarm’ Dich mein, 


O Herre Gott 
Allegro Maestoso e Vivace 
Meditation . 
Cantiléne Re sligieuse 
Intermezzo No. I ss ; 
Then round about the Starry T hrone 
(**Samson’”’) . F. Handel 
Lieder Ohne Worte, No. 4 F. Siandimees Bartholdy 
Moderato ... Gustav Merkel 
Ave Verum Mozart 


J. S. Bach 
W. T. Best 
Hugh Blair 
Th. Dubois 
Alan Gray 


PRICE, 


Lonpon : NOVELLO 


IQ. 


20, 


PAPER COVER, FOUR SHILLINGS EACH SET. 


AND COMPANY, 


Allegro. Op. 21. Gustav Merkel 
Andante. Op. 162 ‘ Gustav Merkel 
Introductory Voluntary on the Russian Hymn J. T. Pye 
Prelude No. 2 ve ... A. Redhead 
Larghetto and Allegro J. Varley Roberts 
Allegretto Pastorale ... C. Steggall 
Contemplation ..John E, West 
Postlude wae ..John E, West 
Moderato Maestoso .-Kate Westrop 
Andante Pastorale . W. G. Wood 


Andante quasi Allegretto Gustav Merkel 
Cavatina in G - ai Ernest Newton 
Epilogue ... sie — oes J. Rheinberger 
Andante in A . J. Vv arley Roberts 
Andante in G C. Steggall 
March in G se ite ane . Henry Smart 
Andante Doloroso (“‘ Marcia Funébre”) John E, West 
Pastoral Melody ... wl ..John E, West 
Andante ..Kate Westrop 
Allegretto Grazioso . W. G. Wood 


. Joachim Raff 

J. Rheinberger 
Anton Rubinstein 
Dreaming . _ _ ..R. Schumann 
The Poet Speaks... - ine — ...R, Schumann 
Soft Voluntary we on B. Luard-Selby 
Menuetto ... ose Berthold Tours 
Aspiration ..John E, West 
Sketch in C minor ..John E, West 
Andante con Moto . W. G. Wood 


Cavatina ... : 
Monologue No. 5 
Melody in F 


Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
J. Rheinberger 

B. Luard-Selby 

B. Luard-Selby 

. Henry Smart 

. Henry Smart 

.. S. S. Wesley 

..John E. West 

..John E, West 

G. Wood 


Lieder Ohne Worte No. 44 F. 
Trio = 

Short Postlude 

Andante Maestoso 

Prelude 

Fughetta ... 

Choral Song 

Lamentation 

Allegretto Pastors ale 

Andante i 


Rheinberger 
Rheinberger 
Schumann 
Schumann 


Prelude... si ie 
Monologue No. 9 ; in J. 
Chanson Orientale - 

Four Sketches, No. I , - 
Larghetto from Sonata in D 'B. Luard- Selby 
Andante ... a E. Silas 
Six Short and Easy Pieces, No. 6 . Henry Smart 
Intermezzo founded on an Irish Air C. V. Stanford 
Andante in G ... 5S. S. Wesley 
Lament ..John E, West 
Canzona W. Wolstenholme 


CLOTH, SIX SHILLINGS EACH SET. 


LIMITED. 
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SCHOOL MARCHES | ; — _ 
FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO NOC l L RN Le 


FOR VIOLONCELLO (OR VIOLIN) AND 


BOOK III. PIANOFORTE. 


BY 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. COLIN MACLEOD CAMPBELL, 


PRICE Iwo SHILLID 
CONTENTS. ARRANGEMENT FOR SMALL OI 


Arrival of the Visitors ... 1. Hofmann Piano Conductor 


Bright and Buxom Lasses, from **‘ Martha” ... Flotow String Parts 

Wind Parts, Xc. 
Ilarmonium 

Little March, A ' we J. D. Davis — 
London: Novett 


Instrumental Band, The ercy E. Fletcher 


March from ‘*‘ Egmont ” Beethoven 


EI » AND Company, I 
. i ~ . r x = 
March from ‘‘St. Polycarp ” F. A. G. Ouseley S L | | | 
—_ “ 


March , . Th. Kullak ; 
FOR STRING ORCHESTRA (OR QUARTET 


March from “* Tannhiuser”’ : Wagner TRANSCRIBED FROM THE CLAVICHORD WORKS 
Marching off to Bed Myles B, Foster | DOMENICO SCARLATTI 
March of Priests, from *‘ The Magic Flute ” Mozart 

Soldiers’ Chorus, from ‘‘ I] Trovatore ” ; ... Verdi JULIUS HARKISO® 


Toy Soldiers’ March aa 7schaikowsky aM 
SCORE, 
Three Shillings 


London: NOvELLO anp COMPAN Ami , ~ > + , 
¢ ( p Company, Limited String Parts, 3s. 4a 


SIX , 

. . a FINAL BOOK 
SEA SONGS C3. 
. | BREARE VOCAL SERIES 

No. 5, 

“VOCAL ANALYSES: 

GEOFFREY SHAW. SENSITISING BREATH 

EMOTIONAL EVOLUTION.’ 


PIANOFORTE DUET 


B 
exhausted 
TWELVE By W. H. BREARE, J.P., M.I.J., Vocal : 
“oo . Address: HERALD BUILDINGS, HARROGATI 
Publishers 
London: Simpkin, MARSHALL, Ha 
ACKKI 


Short Introductory Voluntaries | eng ag emrag 
: YORK ANTHEM SERIES, Etc. 
ORGAN. 


MILTON, KEN 
I td 


B minor T. T. Noble 64 

BY | o B flat T. T. Noble © 

y . . a 33 A ee lec Rowley sd 

WU ° cs. A i OC K. | 85 ‘ D minor ... J. S. Horne sd 
A Henry Gibson 

D ws Edwin J. Crow © 


Pie Write complete List 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited BANKS & SON, Music PUBLISHERS, YORK. 
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NOVELLOS 


POPULAR PIANOFOKTE ALBUMS 


FOR YOUNG PERFORMERS. 


ERNEST NEWTON 
WOODLAND DANCES 


Price Three Shillings. 


HUBERT BATH 
DOLL’S-HOUSE SUITE 
Price Three Shillings. 

ERNEST NEWTON 
ROMANY L IPE 


Price Three Shillings 


FRANCESCO BERGER 
EIGHTEEN LITTLE PIECES 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 

HUBERT G. OKE 
PIECES THREE PIECES 


Price Three Shillings. 


J. D. DAVIS. 
FOU R etd TLE 
Price Two Shillings and Threepence. 
SCHUMANN 
PIECES FOR THE YOUNG 


Part I., Price Is, 6d. ; Part II., Price Is. 6d. 


EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN 


HAPPY THOUGHTS 


Price Three Shillings. 


ARNOLD KRUG SCHUMANN 
- Tr r a >) 2 = 4 ed 4 , ~ - x Ty . 
TEN LITTLE PIECES THREE PIANOFORTE SONATAS 
7 ait -_ ; (Part III. of Pieces for the Young). 
Price Two Shillings and Threepence each. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


ARNOLD KRUG CLEMENT M. SPURLING 
SCENES FROM FAIRY-LAND _ SIX SHORT AND EASY PIECES 


> 1 } . e ° 
Books. Price Three Shillings each. Price Three Shillings 
g 


ec CLEMENT M. SPURLING 
; we oom OUR VILLAGE IN SUMMER 


Op. 62 AND 81, 
Price Two Shillings and Threepence. 


In four Books. Price One Shilling and Sixpence each. 


E. A. SYDENHAM 
SIX SHORT AND EASY PIECES 


Price Three Shillings. 


MAX MAYER 
BAGATELLES 
Price Four Shillings. 
TSCHAIKOWSKY 
CHRISTMAS ALBUM 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence each, 


MENDELSSOHN 
SIX CHRISTMAS PIECES 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


FRANCESCO BERGER 
FIRST STEPS AT THE PIANOFORTE 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


In three Books. 





Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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CHAPPELL & COS 
LATEST SONG SUCCESSES 


GUY D’HARDELOT. HERMANN LOHR. 
‘The Quiet Country Place “Friendships ” 
“Wings ’ ‘* mmortality” 
““Love’s Ecstasy” “It’s a year almost” 
MONTAGUE F. PHILLIPS. HAYDN WOOD. 
“The Fairv Laundrv” ““1 Look into Your Garden” 
‘The Dawn has a Song” ** Dearest, I Love the Morning ” 
‘A Border Home” “The Valley of Roses ” 
‘““The Dance on the Lawn’ ERIC COATES. 
TERESA DEL RIEGO “ The Little Green Balcony 
“If any little Song of Mine in Song of the Little Folk” 
“ Some Day” ; “ Vearning 
' MOLLY CAREW. 
“Canterbury Bells” 


R. CONINGSBY CLARKE. 
" Song of the Homeward Bcu ** Somewhere in this Summer Night” 


960 





“The Market ” 


BERNARD ROLT 


RICHARD KOUNTZ 
“The Moon upon the Chimney” 


“Sleepy Hollow Tune’ 


RAYMOND LOUGHBOROUGH. 
“High on the Sleepy Hills CHAS. WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
CECIL BAUMER. ‘*The Shadowless Hour” 
** Spring, the Fiddler” GEORGE H. GARTLAN. 
“Follow the Fairies ” “The Lilac Tree” 


CHAPPELL & CO., LTD., 50, New Bonp Srreet, Lonpon, W.1. 


NEW YORK AND SYDNEY, 


SPANISH DANCES. 


FOR THE PIANO 


MANUEL DE FALLA. 


RITUAL FIRE DANCE (from * El Amor Brujo”) 


KFARUCCA 
(Dance of the Miller, from ‘*‘ The Three-Cornered Hat”) 
FANDANGO 
(Dance of the Miller's Wife, from ‘‘The Three-Cornered Hat’) 
TWO DANCES (from “La Vida Breve ”) . each 
The same, for Pianoforte Duet each 


J. & W. CHESTER, Lyrp., 
Il, Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 


London: Printed by Novetto & Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W4 
Thursday, October 1, 1925. 
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